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REMARKS ON THE LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, AND MORAL PROGRESS 
OF BRITAIN, DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE III.; WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE STATE OF THE EMPIRB AT THE ACCESSION OF HIS MAJESTY 


GEORGE IV: 


(With a Portrait of his present Majesty.) 
PART I: 


THERE is riothing more pleasant to 
dn intelligent tourist than an opportu- 
hity of taking his station on some ele- 
vated spot, frum whence to contemplate 
the course he has pursued; and _to re- 
tognize thé objects which in various 
arts of it have éngaged his attention. 
it may be true that remotér objects in- 
mingle their forms with the expanded 

n, and melt almost undistinguished 

|the azure distaiices ; while others, 
which oceupy the middle ground, as- 
sume appearances as different from those 
which exhibited when the eye was 
r.them, as if they were not the same; 
and those at hand ‘fill the organ. of.vi- 
on.with a force and a magnitude; per- 
8s, more ap adequate to their real 
importance, Nevertheless, the pleasure 
of this spection is oné. of, the de- 
ghts of humian nature, equally gratify. 











ng to the savage and the sage. In the 
outney of life it is dictated by true wis- 
om ; in the progress of ¥éars it enriches 
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Observations of experience ; and en- 
ables. those to vv hy saab with more 
m conjectural anticipation who can 
race a course of quel fos. terminating 
ich, perhap ceived and even 
Wied previotis expectation. ‘T’o the 
historian and the politician no point of 
ime ca ine eanall favourable for this 
urpose, with th Lose of a long reign, 
th gree ement of a Nes, ont, 
ents the precise monient for that 
that honest and discriminating 
86 of .retrospective powers, and 
evolent forecast, which combines 
tion with interest and pleasure ; 
elev, ited situation commands an 
€ and diversified survey. The 
fin private life may be content 
directly before him: the states- 
ust look all around him.. It is not 
# 1.to become acquainted 
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@ present or the proximate; he 
dom from the past; and 
ody the future with the attri- 
reality, however remote or con- 
it may appear to the eye of the 
spectat 
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_ Few are the individuals who can trace 
from ¢xperience the particulars of a reign 
of sixty years; and fewer still are those 
who can recollect, together with the feel- 
ings of their own minds, the reasonings 
of that stiperior intelligence in others to 

which they deferred in full reliance, if 

not with implicit confidence. Intent on 
providing for the day as it passes over 
them, by far the greater part of man- 
kind discern. little or nothing in public 
événts beyond their personal concern for 
the time beitig: they neither seek to 
trace up to their sources the operative 
causes of effects in which they find them- 
sélves involved; nor to anticipate the 
consequences of incidents which at the 
moment -cithe® delight of appal them. 

Not every sian; nor, indeed, every man 
who thinks himself. well-inforined, has 
opportunity to contemplate the. nume- 
rous moveitients. which revolve at the 
same instant in thé coniplicated machi- 
nery of the. government of 4 great em- 
fine s ‘and few, very’ few, in fact, have 

he talent for analysing the power of 
éach ; and for estimating with a happy 
foresight’ the combination and: conse- 
quence of their reciprocal action. Pers 
haps, even at this day, the final conse 
quences of impulses given sixty years 

ro are not distitictly apparent to all; 
a nothing less than the spirit of pro- 
phecy is competent to a just and comi- 
plete anticipation of them. To. that 
spirit we make no pretensions; but we 
may be allowed to claim a strong recol- 
lection of niany important facts not uni- 
versally known ; and more than a gene- 
ral or superficial acquaintance with the 
history of the times. 

The history of the British empire is 
not that of a petty state, to which a 
system of geography charitably allots a 

e, as the utmost it can pretend to. 
ft demands an expanded mind, a concep- 
tion little short of unlimited, an eye ac- 
customed to the keennegs of instantane- 


ous observation, a heart alive to every 


of sensibility, with an under- 
sanding rapab of detecting error how: 
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ever latent or disguised. When the his- 
tory of the reign of George the Third 
shall be written by an impartial pen, it 
will form no undistinguished portion of 
the general history of our country: and 
then will many circumstances, affording 
instructive comparison, be developed 
with effect, on which, at present, w 
must be silent. But, though silence be 
our duty on these; and though we waive 
all pretences to the power of prediction, 
yet there are so many open and notori- 
ous facts, so many causes which defy 
concealment are in action, that we may 
be pardoned for suggesting a few points 
whether of resemblance or of, dissimila- 
rity, between the periods of the acces- 
sions of his late and of his present Ma- 
jeasty. They interest alike the true pa- 
triot and the real philanthropist; they 
affect the welfare of the empire at large; 
and where is the country that does not 
find its owa welfare involved in that of 
the British empire ? 

The reader will not expect a complete 
discussion of all those particulars which 
might with propriety find their places in 
an historical dissertation. It would not 
be easy to estimate every improvement 
whieh Britain has lately witnessed ; or 
to point out those results which have 
already taken place, or may hereafter 
take + tle in consequence. Our inten- 
tion is merely to excite the mind to an 
act of reminiscence, to hint at the more 
important articles which furnish objects 
of comparison, and to offer a slight no- 
tice of the actual condition of the coun- 
try. 

“alt the world is forward to pay a 
tribute of respect to the PERSONAL 
virtues of his late Majesty ; and cer- 
tainly not without cause. Those have 
very imperfect notions of the extent and 
influence of example who do not ascribe 
to private virtue much public, and even 
much political effect. The personal 
character of a monarch extends also to 
the character of his court: hence the 
public decorum of the British Court 
during many years. At his coming to 
the crown, the King laid his commands 
on his brother, the Duke of York, to 
discontinue card-plaving on Sundays, and 
openly to acknowledge his chedience to 
the royal will in this ; the injunction was 
understood, and obeyed in the politest 
circles. The King did his utmost to 
suppress those pernicious assemblies, 


uerades—a species of amusement, 
bcc ot never to be nationalized in 


and ruin to domestic affection. — 


Britain, and asource of infinite’ n 
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extensively still was the confidence of 
the public conspicuous in a thousand ip. 
stances, where the decision of question 
of great importance appeared to be at. 
tended with insupetable difficulties, 
This “ thinking nation,” as Cobbett 
sarcastically calls it, found itself happy to 
be able to confide in the rectitude and 
integrity of its King; and the subject, 
after exhausting his imagination and 
balancing hisown reasonings, relieved hig 
anxiety by acquiescing in the decision 
adopted by royalty. 

But the King was neither an anchiret 
nor a recluse; to his taste and good 
judgment the amateurs of the theatre 
owe most of those improvements which 
constitute the boast of modern days. No 
audience could now tolerate scenes which 
Dryden and Congreve did not blush to 
avow. And when a desire of rational 
improvement had once visited the green 
room, it extended its influence to minor 
matters; even the costume of the stage 
underwent reform ; Cato no longer per- 
sonified the stern Roman in a full bot- 
tomed peruke and a flowing morning 
gown; nor did Macbeth, the Scot, con- 
tinue to consult the witches at their cal- 
dron,or startle at the ghost of Banquo in 
the parade uniformof a modern general. 

The Grapuic ars felt equal en- 
couragement, and it must be acknow- 
ledged that they-received, if not a being, 
yet a character and an establishment 
in the reign of his late Majesty, who 
gave first of alla charter of incorporation 
to a society of artists (dated January 
1765), whose exhibitions kad begun m 
1760. The royal bounty presented them 
with an annual donation of one bundred 
pounds. The Royal Academy was it- 
stituted some years afterwards. Those 
only who recollect the degraded state of 
the Arts before the year 1760, can pro- 
perly appreciate the advantages de- 
rived from these institutions. _ It is true, 
that Pope complimented Jervais, % 
bestowing immortality by his pendl; 
but who now quotes as excellent 4 
pieture by Jervais? and though Hucson 
had much business as a portrait painter, 
yet, to speak without undue partiality, 
the Arts are under much greater obli- 
gations to him for bringing forward 3 
number of pupils superior to himself, 
than for any, or for all, of lis per 
formances. There was no such thing * 
an English schvol of artat that time, and 
foreigners (Vanloo may be cited as ™ 
work reed, were thought men of super! 
talents, our own artists had 1° 
reputation for talents at all. If te 
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reader now distinguishes in our public 
exhibitions — that compete with 
the best works of Vandyke, and historical 
not unworthy of the noblest times 
of Italy, let him acknowledge that these 
e of the nature of novelties among 
us, and are not of long-standing in the 
British school. 
The nation can never be sufficiently 
ul to the Society “for the En- 
eouragement of Arts, Sciences, and 
Commerce,” in the Adelphi, which 
dates from 1753, before his Majesty 
came to the crown. This society had 
proposed premiums, and had conferred 
nties on pictures of merit, had 
brought into notice many rising artists 
in- various branches; it had begun to 
excite attention in the public mind; it 
also accommodated the first exhibition 
with the use of its greatroom. It had, 
moreover, taken steps towards encourage- 
ingthe art of ENGRAVING; yet the art 
etming in its more elevated branches 
aa national art, must be placed in the 
auspicious reign of George the Third; 
for not till then had the landscapes of 
Wilson been immortalized by the graver 
of. Woollett, or the prints from British 
after West, obtained circulation 
out the world. _ Wilson and 
West, and Woollett, were British artists, 
as were Strange and Hall, M‘Ardell and 
Karlom: but we must not overlook the 
encouragement this art received from 
the patronage bestowed by his Majesty 
ud the public.on Bartolozzi, an Italian, 
or the rity divided between that 
meritorious artist, the engraver, and his 
countryman and fellow student, Cipriani, 
ae . 












































The King was not only a competent 
midge of the science of ARCHITECTURE, 
but he was so far a practical man as to 
lave amused his leisure hours with the 
composition of Architectural designs ; 
id the embellishments of various kinds 
1 under his patronage at Windsor 


g remain monuments of his mu- 








he-influence of the Arts is by no 
as confined to the superiority of our 

torial works, (now admitted through- 
Mf Europe), it has pervaded also an in- 
‘Miitevariety of ramifications exemplified 
jousands of articles which bear the 
meofmanufactures. Will the clumsy 
uncouth forms of the China wares 
tmerdays bear any comparison with 
legant patterns which now adorn 
tbles ?- Who can endure the gross 
%, and still grosser embossings, 
| passed for respectable in the 
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early part of the last century? The 
furniture and fittings-up of our houses 
partake of the same refinement; while 
the execution and finishing of our supe- 
rior works of ornament or of conveni- 
ence, proudly announce the independ- 
ence of our artists on foreign designs 
and foreign workmen. It was not so 
always: the originals of our cabinet 
works, even to the very tables and chairs, 
were French: our mantle-picces, our 
mirrors, and nominally,our pictures, were 
Italian. The tide is now turned: our 
manufactures of all sorts are admired 
all over the continent; no less for their 
taste in imagination, than for their skill 
in execution. The opportunity afforded 
of contemplating the works of our most 
skilful painters, sculptors, architects, 
and designers in general, has not only 
created an emulation among our arti- 
zans in every branch of elegant manu- 
facture, but has led them to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of rules, where 
formerly they followed at random the 
vagary of the moment; and they now 
appeal to principles, and to rudiments of 
art, where formerly they could assign no 
reason for beauty or deformity, for ele- 
gance or want of elegance, in produc- 
tions which solicited the patronage of 
the public. 

When Jefferys was geographer to the 
King, that artist, however high in repu- 
tation for talent and knowledge, was 
obliged by the necessity of the case to 
inscribe “ purts unknown” over a great 
portion of the earth’s superficies: the 
discoveries of the immortal Cooke, Car- 
teret, King, of Vancouver, and others, 
have reduced the terre incognite within 
narrow limits; which every day con- 


.tracts more and more. But these expe- 


ditions form part of the glories of the 
reign of George the Third: they were 
fitted out under his auspices, and were 
confirmed by his sanction: his patron- 
age gave them validity; as his spirit in- 
ired their commanders with emula- 
tion. By these our acquaintance with 
the productions of nature has been in- 
credibly augmented, and a proportionate 
progress has been made in the knowledge 
that gratifies while it instructs. The 
royal gardens are enriched with collec- 
tions of vegetables procured at great 
expense from the remotest parts of the 
globe; while those who study the na- 
ture and properties of animals, have en- 
ed repeated accessions to the means 
¢ farnishing their museums with rari- 
8. 
- Nor was the royal bounty confined to 
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discoveries on the face of the globe: the 
penetrating telescope of Dr. Herschell 
owes its powers and its completion to 
the munificence of the King: and what- 
ever we know of the Georgium Sidus, 
of the lesser satellites of Saturn, of the 
celestial nebula, and of other astrono- 
mical phenomena, must be attributed to 
the avowed zeal for the advancement of 
science, that honoured, while it grati- 
fied, the monarch who entertained it. 

Whether it should excite regret that 
Britain has but a very imperfect school 
of NarronaL Music, a school by no 
means prominent or strongly marked, 
might bear a prolonged discussion : the 
best compositions with the best perform- 
ers, have been imported from Italy ; and 
the Italian style is the original imitated 
by our composers; the fine expression 
and deep science of Handel were favour- 
ite with his Majesty; and certainly the 
CoMMEMORATIONS of that great mas- 
ter, were due to the intervention of 
royal favour. Never were eulogies so 

werful, or panegyrics so enthusiastic, 
‘bestowed on merit of any description, as 
on those occasions ; since they were but 
the natural expression of feelings excited 
by the musician's own works; and with 
one voice bestowed on his merit so long 
after his decease, © 


But, let it never be forgot, that Aart- 


CULTURE is the basis of national pro- 
sperity. It would have very much the 
air of vanity, or vain-glory, should we 
calculate the numerous benefits bestowed 
on agriculture since 1760; the number 
of statutes for converting barren 
wastes into arable land—for draining 
marshes—for forming roads, construct- 
ing bridges, canals, ports, with other 
improvements ; all contributing to facili- 
tate the intercourse of the kingdom; 
and consequently favouring the transit 
of agricultural productions, His Majes- 
ty made a point of obtaining more t 

-a theoretical acquaintance with a subject 
-of such vital importance, He established 
an experimental farm; he procured from 
Spain the most valuable specimens of 
the suf races of Merino sheep ; and 
-he allowed the breed to be disposed 
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men; and Bakewell was not the 
professor of improvement in the breed. 
ing of animals who was equally surprizeg 
with the knowledge, and charmed with 
the affability, of his sovereign. 

It would be paying a bad compliment 
to our readers ha suppose the smallest 
necessity for enlarging on the greatly jp. 
creased "apieition of the public Sn. 
tronize KNOWLEDGE and Gengri; 
LITERATURE, asthe means of mental 
gratification and improvement. Perhips 
this forms as remarkable a feature ag 
any in the present period. Not only 
are the various branches of educatiog 
more extensively acquired among us in 
the superior and respectable classes of 
life, but they are more open than ever to 
individuals in humbler stations, The 
number of schools for elementary in. 
struction js greatly increased : the mul- 
titudes of youth that receive gratuitous 
tuition are truly wonderful. The pains 
taken to instruct the rising generation 
are beyond all estimate; and the wish 
expressed by his late Majesty seems to 
be in a fair way for being realized,— 
*¢ that every poor child in his dominions 
might be able to read his Bible; and 
might have a Bible to read.” ‘To sup- 
pose that this extensive benefit might be 
accomplished without some accompany: 
ing inconvenience, is to suppose 


“* A faultless monster that the world ne’er saw:” 


but, that the consequences will prove ex- 
tremely advan us, on the whole, 
admits of no dispute. Other realms 
have caught the idea. from Britain, and 
do not conceal their obligations to 
our country: it adds a strong bond ta 
the power of British influence. 

he happiness of individuals, as well 
as the prosperity of the nation at large, 
has been consulted in the fostering care 
of royal patronage over those institu- 
tions which have been noticed by us; 
the health of the people, their enjoy- 
ments, with their augmented numbers, 
form no less satisfactory objects of con- 
templation. If King Solomon was right 
in his judgment, when he described the 
multitude of a people as the glory of a 


-monarch, it mast be admitted that his 


late Majesty had ample cause for glory. 

‘The increase of the population is 0¥ 
too eviden to be denied; it has been 
proved by the most accurate investige 
tion, and has effectually silenced those 
alarmists who formerly insisted that the 
nation was decaying, its numbers dimi- 


| tly its strength 
nishing, and ¢ She abe poetry of 





‘impairing. Beau 
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the “ Déserted Village’ is, the politics 
f that admired piece of versification 
ve been proved by events to be altoge- 
ther mistaken ; and our old acquaintance 
Dr. Goldsmith, must now be added as 
another instance of the truth of Waller's 
apologetical bepiz to Charles II.—* Poets 


gueceed best in fiction.” 
» According to the best authorities which 


be obtained, the population of Bri- 
tain ia the year 1760, was not more than 
£000,000: in 1811 (the last census), it 
was 12,353,000, To which must be 
added the population of Ireland, taken 
at above 4,000,000, with the absentees 
Britain, in our various colonies and 
neies, making a total of eighteen 
millions: and forming, with the natives 
of those. distant dependencies, a grand 
total of more than sirty millions of souls, 
whoat this moment avow allegiance to 
the British crown. 
_ More striking step a of = 
power. and population of any people 
| iehhe aioe than was rendered 
‘evident by facts a few years back, when 
the public mind was impressed with a 
serious sense: of danger. It is true 
ithere was no such occasion in the year 
1760; or, indeed, at any other time, to 
gall out such formidable hosts with a 
wiew to deter an enemy. The boasts of 
tance in the war of 1756, to invade 
were beneath contempt ; espe- 
when placed in comparison with 
the threats of the Imperial Napoleon, 
‘who, With exemplary sang froid, ac- 
orem ae that he a army 
rarmy™ to expected perdition, mig 
‘he but disturb sy crewouillisy of this 
island. What other country, of no 
greater extent, could exhibit a force of 
more than.a million of men in arms? 
‘We insert the particulars with plea- 


Tie Manrrast Forcs_of Britain 
visi 1812— 


peal Militia in Britain - 196,446 
Volanteers in Britain - s 88,000 
Militia and Yeomanry in Irela 80,000 

— the Colonics « 25,000 
ror »sim British service § 30,741 
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These facts are now consigned to the 
es. of history: we are far from wish- 
ing to witness the necessity for equal 
exertions; but, this we say, the present 
generation of Britons has left an ex- 
ample to posterity, should the occasion 
recur: what may be done may be inferred 
from what has been done: that the 
strength of the kingdom is not impaired, 
witness the foregoing statement; and 
that we have not degenerated from the 
valour of our ancestors witness Egypt, 
Copenhagen, and Trafalgar; witness 
Vimeira, Vittoria, and Waterloo, cum 
multis aliis, 

The comparison between the Roya 
Navy of 1760 and that existing during 
the late war, is equally to the advantage 
of the latter: it is enough to say, under 
this article, that the British navy proved 
itself more than a match for the whole 
maritime force of Europe. Itdestroyed, 
or blockaded, the fleets of France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Spain; and when 
Russia for a while assumed the character 
of an enemy, it met the fleet of Russia, 
also, with alacrity and success. The 
average number of ships during the war 
was about equal to the following state- 
ment, which is. founded on & report to- 
wards. the conclusion of hostilities : 

At sea, ships of the line - «+ 9 
Fifties, &c. not reckoned of the line <= 14 
Frigates of various sizes + -. 183 
Sloops, and lesser vessel - - 144 
_Bombs - - “ ~ - 6 


Brigs, &c. mi baad - 139 
Cutters - - - - 33 
Schooners,&c, - - 66 


Making a total, at sea, of more than six 
hundred vessels; which, those in ordi- 
nary, building, repairing, &c, raised to 
a grand total of more than eleven hun- 
dred. To man this navy required a force 
of nearly one hundredand siety thousand 
seamen-and marines; whereas, in the 
war which raged when his Majesty came 
to the throne, seventy or seventy-five 
thousand was thought to be the utimnost 
that the nation could furnish. 

That the MeRcanTILe Navy of Bri- 
tain has increased in a wonderful ratio, 
needs no other proof than the necessity 
felt by our merchants for enlarging the 
principal ports of the kingdom, by means 
of extensive docks, and other accommo- 
dations—as at Hull, Liverpool, London, 
and elsewhere. These were found to be 
eee mt mee nsable, as well by the 
West India trade as by the East India 
trade: and, in fact, they were indispen- 
sable for the reception of vessels from 


every quarter of the globe. In 1760, the 
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amount of British shipping was 471,241 
tons; in 1812, it is stated by Mr. Colqu- 
houn at 2,163,094 tons; to which add 
the shipping of Ireland, about 250,000 
tons: the whole is valued by that intel- 

ligent writer at not less than twent 

seven millions sterling! and this, im 
spite of the most unrewitted and most 
insidious attempts of envious rivals, and 

of avowed enemies. : 
It might have been expected—and it 
was confidently expected—by the most 
rofound statesmen of the day, that the 
of the thirteen colonies to the parent 
state would have proved, if not absolute 
and immediate ruin, yet the cause of 
ruin. Long were opinions held in sus- 
pense as to the consequences, till a new 
day, as it were, arose on Britain; and 
the commerce subsequently maintained 
with the United States of America them- 
selves demonstrated an increase, altoge- 
ther surprising, if not astonishing ; to 
the great di intment and mortifica- 
tion of those pean powers which 
had been betrayed into hostilities, in 
gpes of undermining British commerce. 
re the American war the exports to 
those countries amounted to about three 
millions, they have since amounted to 
thrice that sum, and more. It is, how- 
ever, to the whole of British commerce 
we must look for its prodigious increase. 
But, not to extend this article beyond 
its due- limits, we insert.a table of our 
NATIONAL F1InAncsgs, as they stood in 
1815: in which the reader will easily dis- 
tinguish the products of the different de- 

















partménts, when infullaction: 
Customs. 5th Jan. 1815. 
ConsolidatedCustoms - - 4,938,299 
Annual Duties - - - 2,618,001 
War Taxes - . - 3,503,024 
TotalCustoms - - =~ 11,059,324 
Excise. 
ConsolidatedExcise - - 18,311,172 
Annual Duties - - = £479,898 
WarTaxes - - - 6,354,541 
Total Excise - 25,145,011 
‘Stam 3 ‘ - .5,598,578 
Post - @ 1,450,000 
amen — - - 6,411,671 
roperty . - 14,218,333 
‘Land Taxes = ~- oad 1,129,223 
Miscellaneous - . - -- 417,246 
29,225,046 





Total Net Revenue. = - 65,490,081 
_Wedo not ask, What nation in the 
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world, beside Britain, could have 
ported such demands on its products and 
commerce, year after year ; but, we ask, 
whether in the year 1760 it would have 
been thought possible that the nation 
could have endured burdens so heavy? 
Had the ablest financiers of that day the 
smallest conception of such an extensive 
revenue? The reader sees, in this re. 
port, also, the produce of tlie temporary 
taxes: the war-taxes, laid on shipping 
for convoy duty, &c.; those laid on ex. 
ciseable articles, with the sums derived 
from the property tax, which demon. 
strate that the income of the country, 
though taken by Mr. Pitt at one hundred 
millions, was really nearer to one hun- 
dred and fifty millions ; for, though four. 
teen millions (ten per cent. of income) 
for the year was, .no doubt, combined 
with arrears of former years; yet to the 
per contra account must be placed the 
arréars of this year, together with such 
articles and assets, as, by chance or good 
luck, escaped the operation of this tar, 
or ~ but a small proportion of their 
real value, notwithstanding the diligence 
and the scrutiny used in collecting it: 
these were, probably, minor matters, in 
any one place, but, on the whole, they 
made a considerable aggregate. The 
net customs paid into the Exchequer, in 
the year 1760, amounted to £1,969,934. 
That the happily existing peace should 
produce a great effect on the commerce 
of the country, was strongly anticipated ; 
but, taken how it may, the general in- 
crease of British commerce admits of no 
agar and those who expect its fur- 
er extension eventually have much ex- 
perience and many arguments on which 
to rest their opinion. 

It would scarcely be worth while to 
engage in an estimate of British concerns, 
if it were true, as some inconsiderates 
affirm, that the whole is embittered by 
the loss of our liberties, national and 
personal, by the ruin of the constitution, 
the increase of venality, rapid approaches 
to arbitrary power, to tyranny, civil apd 
religious, &c. &c. But, whoever calmly 
examines the question, and lays aside 
prejudice, will find so much to be said on 
the opposite side of the question, as may 
well suffice to allay th apprehensions 
and terrors which mary affect but few 
really feel. Reform is. a popular and 
pleasing word; but reform itself, if too 
rapid, would become.corrupted ; and the 

medy would prove worse than ; 
disease. The first place in this view ° 

the argument is due to the independent 
of the judges, an early proposal 
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, and an extremely popular mea- 

sare: the plan since adopted, of allow- 
ing the judges an honourable retreat, 
when demanded by circumstances, by age 
or infirmity, has undoubtedly contribut- 
ed to render the high and dignified office 
much more acceptable to men of emi- 
nence in their profession. Not every 
lawyer is fit to be a judge; but every 
_who > fit for the station, is 
willy ‘obliged to resign emoluments 
Tea estonpany a distinguished repa- 
tation for knowledge and probity :—let 
such selected individuals look forward 
with certainty to a due, an honest, anda 
liberal remuneration. Nor have im- 
ments been wanting in the laws 
themselves. Whatever unpleasant cir- 
cumstances attended the proceedings, at 
the time, the abrogation of general 
watrants was favourable to the liberty of 
the subject. The final declaration on 
the law of libel, that juries are competent 
of the law, as well as of the fact 

of publication, was hailed by the friends 
of liberty as a great attainment. The 
exclusion of certain officers who held un- 
der the crown (as those of the excise 
and ‘eustoms) from voting at elections 
for'imembers of Parliament, was sup- 
id to act as an effectual bar to one 
means of over-bearing influence. The 
decision on the question of the regency, 
(ratified subsequently by the king and 
the nation at large) was, unquestion- 
thé very reverse of any thing like 

to despotism or tyranny. The 
ofthe Irish Legislature with the 
British has certainly contributed tu the 
ential strength of the empire. And 
though last, not least, we shall include as 
beyond calculation favourable to the in- 
terests of the subject the general and in- 
fantaneous publicity given to national 
tliberations, to national projects, and to 
ional events. We might adduce evi- 
leneeef this from almost every market 
Owain the kingdom; and though it is 
Mich to be lamented that later days 
avé seen this most important privilege 
erted and abused, yet the honest 
igs of the nation will, eventually, 
ieate us in placing this among the 
Amportant acquisitions of our time. 
re we shall be reminded of the im- 
Amount of the national debt, with 
upportable burdens it has brought 
me country, and the wonderful in- 
© Of pauperism in consequence. We 
f enamoured with the national 
“et all debts are evils, in proportion 
i Magnitude; and a great na- 

‘edt is a great national evil. But, 
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_ifany one were to take the debtor side 


only from a merchant's books, he would 
infallibly prove that merchant to be in a 
state of bankruptcy, while all the world 
would exclaim against the injustice of 
the statement ; so is it with our national 
debt. It is necessary, before we can 
draw towards a just determination of 
the account, to know for what it was 
contracted?—to whom? — under what 
circumstances? and whether any coun- 
terbalance of credits, of effects and of 
consequences, can be brought to account 
per contra. For, we are old enough to 
have enjoyed the conversation of those 
who were in the confidence of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole; of those who thought it 
possible that the national debt might be 
increased to a hundred millions; but a 
hundred millions was the ne plus ultra 
of the national debt ; there it must stop; 
and that was the point of national bank- 
ruptcy. Our readers, who are living 
witnesses of the magnitude of this in- 
cumbrance, at the present moment, will 
scarcely credit what we have asserted ; 
or they will take the other alternative, 


‘and smile at the predictions which time 


has so completely falsified. They will 
have observed, too, in the present paper, 
evidences that this “ dead weight,” as 
many call it, has not produced those de- 
structive effects on the kingdom, nor on 
the principal branches (and causes) of its 
prosperity, which were confidently ex- 
pected. Has our agriculture ceased? Have 
our arable lands been returned to com- 
mon wastes ? Do we really grow less corn 
per acre? Is the quality deteriorated ? 
Does the bushel contain more chaff and 
less meal? It is presumed, that the qua- 
lity, taking the average of Britain, never 
was finer. It is presumed, that the pro- 
duce, per acre, never was greater ; and 
it is presumed, also, that the spread of 
corn sown and reaped never was more ex- 
tensive. | 

We ask again, whether the poorer 
portion of our population are reduced 
from the coarse fare of their ancestors to 
still coarser? Is there less animal food 
consumed by those in the humbler walks 
of life than was consumed by their fore- 
fathers? Have they abandoned the bar- 
ley-bread formerly in vogue,—the oaten 
cake,—the plank-bread,—the thick pot- 
tage, for inferior nourishment,—for 
“ husks which the swine did eat,” to use 
a language strongly expressive of the 
miseries of famine? No such thing: the 
proportion of barley and oats used as 
sustenance for man is very much di- 
minished; the proportion of wheat con- 













































































sumed by the indigent is incalculably 
increased ; the use of animal food never 
was so general; and, what excités the 
ssnecichmacnt of strangers, the prevalence 
of foreign luxuries, especially of that 
fascinating beverage tea, if not to be 
enumerated among our national sins, is 
certainly to be considered as a symptom 
of willing change, a substitution, sup- 
posed, at least, to possess the character 
of superiority. 

If, then, our Arts have feceived life 
and energy, if our Manufactures employ 
a greater number of hands, if our Com- 
merce engages a greater number of ves- 
sels, if our ports demand extended ac- 
eommodations, if out agriculture is im- 
proved, if our population is increased, if 
our military and naval strength is aug: 
mented; i oes knowledge and lite- 
rature are all but universal among us, 
and if rational and constitutional liberty 
still prevails, whence are all the terrors 
attributed to the national debt? Has it 
ruined us as yet ? But, “we are heavily 
taxed.” Let us state the question fairly, 
tea is heavily taxed: but, unless we 
must drink tea, how are we taxed? 
Sugar is heavily taxed: but, we are not 
taxed: although it may be, and is, true 
enough, that we fax ourselves by using it. 
Wine is taxed, rum is taxed, and so on; 
but only those who drink wine and rum 
are ly taxed, and they no farther 
than they think proper, or find con- 
venient to indulge in the use of those 
liquors ; for the use of those liquors is 
an indulgence ; and people will have 
their indulgences, let them pay for 
When we have -deducted from the 
list ef supposed personal burdens that 
great portion of taxation which attaches 
to foreign ape we tg well to 
enquire what proportion of internal 
taxes actually falls on those unable to 
bear them. To the eye of Sapte od 
tive reason it is not easy to see how 
the duties levied on horses, carriages, 
hunting dogs, livery servants, numerous 
pee &c.,—the mi — 
ments of nobility—can affect poor: 
and, say certain argu “* the bulk of 
the nation is poor ;” why, then, the 
bulk of the nation is not affected by 
these taxes. But, they are by others ; 
and it would be an imputation on the 
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governing powers if they were not, 
‘s England expects every man to do hi, 
duty ;” and a part of his duty is, to bear 
his share of the public incumbrance 
It will be recollected; that of these only 
we are tréating; and as connected wit) 
the national debt: not of any local, o 
district assessments; or Of any ch 
that does not come into the nationaj 
accounts. : 

The national debt originated in the 
days of King William, and at the a. 
cession of Queen Anne amounted to up. 
wards of sixteen millions. Each sy, 
ceeding war increased this incumbrance, 
till, in the year 1760, or rather at the 
conclusion of the war in 1763, the amount 
exceeded one hundred and forty-six mil. 
lions. The war of the American revo. 
lution augmented it to two hundred and 
Jifty-seven millions; to the great joy of 
the foreign enemies and rivals of Bri- 
tain; to the great alarm of foreigners 
Who had property (and dealings) with 
Britain, who thought, surely the ruin of 
the country was at hand: and to the no 
small discomfort and gloom of the whole 
kingdom. In fact; here we rest our 
argument: we were then told, that all 
was lost: and this Was so generally re- 
echoed, that the individual who did not 
believe it; and acknowledge that belief, 
was beheld with symptoms of pity, or 
astonishment. The years 1789, 86, and 
87, were passed in much anxiety by 
every well-wisher to his country. 

But; ere long; a different scene pre- 

sented itself: the nation began to breathe 
freely; trade revived, commerce at- 
quired an activity: never before ex 
perienced, and the antagonists of this 
country (we ak from our own know- 
ledge; and from their publications) were 
more than astonished ; and mortified, tooy 
when they felt the consequences of theit 
political immorality and misconduct, 
while we stood on “vantage ground, 
and et with theit approaching 
sufferings. : 
- [Here our limits constrain us to close; 
the subject is of too great magnitude and 
extent to ws om in a single paper: 
it concerns the king and the kingdom: 
the memory of George III. and the dig- 
nity of George IV.: to do it any thing 
like justice, it must entreat the candouf 
of the reader in a subsequent Essay-} 

































On the Genius and Influence of Woman. 


QN THE GENIUS AND INFLUBNCE OF WOMAN. 


aie cals ieles Dux feemina facti—Ovin. 
A Fair One foremost in the glorious deed. 


“‘PHAT the fairer portion of creation 
js excluded from the laborious and the 


le duties of society, has long 


farnislied a topic of lamentation to its 
more restless and ambitious members. 
Their rights are said to be pe a vee f 
interests are tponed or neglected. 
are shut rue from the different 
etatioes which support and plague 
civilized life ; and their genius languis 
in inactivity, or is wasted upon laborious 
trifles. But the language of these Blue- 
stockings 7, proves, that they mistake 
thesphere of their rights, that they are 
of the extent of their power, 
and unacquainted with the nature of 
their real interests. Exclusion from ser- 
vile labours should not be reputed a dis- 
grace, but an honourable elevation above 
mean and mercenary eniployments. 
What opinion would formed of the 
Seeeaie, who ahocld complain’ of ther 
t, WhO snouid co In of t 
: on from the husbandman’s toils, 
and the seantan’s dangers, while Plenty 
her abundant horn into the lap 
one, and the four winds of heaven 
wafted the luxurious tribute of every 
: to the repositories of the other ? 
fan is the free and generous Spar- 
who stimulates, directs, and enjoys 
purs of her helot, man. The in- 
luénee of the sex controls every member 
f & and pervades every depart- 
. It is the attractive princi- 


















nast is too large to refuse obedience to 
its dictates, no particle so minute as to 
@apé its control. The different pro- 

nis of soviéty refer to it their being, 


Fapproach it with their homage. 8 
€ has flourished under its fostering 
tion, while literature traces to this 
fious source its luxuriant sweets 
‘eternal verdure-—immaterial sub- 
& are not sufficiently subtle to 
mdeits'grasp. Religion, which defines 
‘relations and communion of souls 
“the Great: Spirit, has too often 
ted at the shrine of this fair idol. 
is not the only 
king, whose heart, tlio’ large, 
idolatresses, fell 
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true, is exempt from the 
of military command, and 
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aes 


ple ¢ the social and moral world;—no . 


the perils of military service. They are 
unexposed to the rude conffict of politi- 
cal opposition, and the more formidable 
effects of rival intrigue. But their influ- 
ence is felt in the camp, and the cabinet 
is controled by their dictates, Of other 
armies, beside that of Cesar, the battle- 
word has been “ Venus the victorious ;" 
and the navigators of the state-vessel 
have been too frequently fascinated by 
the spell ofa syren tongue. The influ- 
ence of woman, divested of the sybil 
garb of fabulous antiquity, was of itself 
sufficiently powerful to extend through 
the successive ages of the Roman Re- 
public; and the sound which transferred 
the sceptre of Assyria to the dynasty of 
Darius, was elicited by the influence of 
female recollections. 

Science has received from the hands 
of Beauty some of her sweetest wreaths. 
‘Fo enumerate them all would be to tres- 
pass, beyond measure, upon patience al- 
ready abused. We shall not, therefore, 
advert to the clue which has been fur- 
nished for the labyrinths of Algebra by 
a fair Italian;t or to the additional 
satellite given to the royal star of Eng- 
land ¢(now mournfully eclipsed) by the 
exploring vigilance of Miss Eliza Her- 
schell. ‘To the liberal curiosity of his 
“‘ fair countess” we are indebted for 
Fontenelle’s plurality of worlds. At her 
command he strewed with flowers the 
erratic wanderings of the comet and the 

et’s pathway. He has detached 

m science the thorns.which had de- 
terred a delicate hand from plucking its 
roses. 'T'o the “ ravished ears” of ‘Taste 
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* Pactiq. (principes) inter se sunt ut 
omnes equos ante Regiam perducerent; et 
cujus equus inter solis ortum hinnitum 
primus edidisset, is Rex esset. . .. Per 
noctem deinde equum pridie constitutam 
diem ad eundem locum (Darius) ducit, 
ibique equ admittit—ratus ex voluptate 
veneris futurum quod evenit. Poster’ 
die itaque com ad statutam horam omnes 
convenissent, Darii equas cognito leco ex 
desiderio foeminze himnitum statim edidit ; 
et segnibus aliis felix auspicium Domino 
primus emisit . . . Czeteri Darium 
salutaverunt.—Justin, Lib. 1, Cap. x. 

+ Signora Maria Agnesi. 

t The Georgium Sidus. 
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he has called down from heaven “ the 
music of the spheres.” In honourable 
competition England ean never yield to 
a rival state. iearned chemist of the 

resent day has taught the world to offer 
its acknowledgments to Lady Davy for 
the first part of his Chemical Essays :— 
His labours were cheered by the smiles 
of his lady,* and amply remunerated by 
the ecstacies of a honeymoon. If the 
question could not admit of malicious in- 
terpretation, we would ask, why his 
learned labours have been so long inter- 
rupted? Is not a first part of a_ first 
volume the harbinger and the pledge of 
at least another part and a second vo- 
lume ? 

T'1me—mysterious creature! First- 
born of sublunary beings! Permit thy 
fellow-mortal to stay for a moment thy 
devouring scythe ; to suspend horizon- 
tally the ever-rolling sand of the glass; 
to arrest thy slow and equable footsteps. 
Being continuous, though divided; mul- 
tiplied, yet one! Stay, that I may com- 
mune with thee on the cause of thy ex- 
istence, the mode of thy passing away, 
the hour, and the consequences. of thy 
doom, But whilst I address thee thou 
art past ; thou art present again in the 
same fleeting form, beckoning on Death 
to hasten, his approach ;—and lo! thou 
comest again, leading by the hand joy or 
sadness ; adding to the measure of my 
numbered moments ; and compelling me 
to cast the seeds of future weal or woe, 
which I must reap, O Time, when I shall 
have been divorced from thee; whose 
fearful taste shall intoxicate every sense 
of body, and every faculty of the soul, 
or torture both everlastingly with ten 
thousand plagues. Offspring of Motion / 
Thee ive mind of the pertpnes t 
entertained only a partial view of the 
mode of thy being. “Thou ‘art indeed 
paige © with each individual, generated 

y the succession of his ideas to measure 
his conscious existence. But thy being 
was prior in another mode to that of 
man; thou wast created after the pro- 
jection of the sun and moon by their 
combined motions; and wast given to 
earth to measure its duration, by the 
alternation of days and ni by the 
lapse of months, the change and vicissi- 

» vegetable world the. principles of 
germination, maturity, decay, and’ 're- 
production. Wisely wert-thou encum- 
bered with the slow and unelastic mus- 
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cles of SR panting for the termi. 
nation of thy toils, thou hasten that upj- 
versal ruin and conflagration, from which 
thou shalt one day spring forth, trang§. 
gured into an ever-blooming ‘cherub— 
Eternity. But thy communion, O Time, 
is afflicting to the sinful and the suffer. 
ing man; to him who is the sport of 
phantasies, and victim of the passions: 
to him whose mind has been darkened 
by foul prejudices, and misled by many 
errors ; whose distempered imagination 
often “ beholds Gop in clouds,” ang 
Eternity in baleful “ darkness visible,” 
Go—urge on thy weary steps! Thy 
converse is most bitter to me. 

Time, this supreme and incomprehen- 
sible mortal, has not been exempt from 
that control, of which I am the “hun. 
ble chronicler.” His march is indeed 
equable. But his loitering footsteps 
had not for some centuries kept pace 
‘with the luminous authors of his being. 
And Time looked to futurity for eleven 
days, which the sun had already passed 
over, and enrolled among “ the days be- 
yond the flood.” Gregory XIII., guid- 
ed by the torch of science, had detected 
the cause of error, and effaced it from 
historic records and ecclesiastical compu- 
tation. But our orthodoxy rejected 
emendation derived from papal autho- 
rity; and England preferred error* in 
the society of Sweden, Russia, and Lap- 
land, to a participation of truth with 
France and Italy. Lord Chesterfield at 
Jength introduced a bill to substitute the 
new for the old style. It was not that he 
-was convinced of the errors of the latter, 
for his lordship candidly acknowledges t 
that he was entirely ignorant of the 
astronomical. principles by which the 
calendar is regulated. His object was 
not to remove confusion from tlie trans- 
actions of.commerce, or contradiction 
from the pages of chronology. It was 
not through.deference to the see of 
Rome, for over his Jordship’s mind papal 
authority had (I think wisely) given 
place to that of woman. His motives 
will be more fully developed in the clas- 
sical elegance of his, own language. ¢ 


LITERATURE. 


Literature has toiled from infancy to 
erect imperishable trophies to the ge 
nius, the fate, and the influence of wo 


oe 


* Quocum (Platone) mehercule, malim 
errare, quam cum istis recta sapere.—CIC- 

+ Letters to his Son. 

3 Miscellaneous Works. 





































The majesty of the epic muse 
has rendered homage to her supremacy. 
Of the ‘‘ three poets in three distant 

born,” the last in order and first in 
has raised a monument to the in- 
fluence of the “ last best. gift of God,” 
which shall perish only with the cala- 
mities which she created, and “ the 
world” into which she “ brought death 
ith all our woe.” The discomfiture 
ad disasters brought upon twenty kings 
and their hosts by the abduction of a 
priestess, and the jealous resentments 
of her lover, exercise the gigantic ge- 
nius of Homer; while the city of their 
foes is utterly consumed, and its inha- 
unts ‘‘ devoured by the sword,” to 
avenge the infidelity of a woman, and 
aggravating defence of the wrong. 

ie second in time, and last in merit, 
sings the charms by which the Queen of 
Carthage arrested the wayward progress 
of his whining and contemptible hero, 
who seduces and slights her affections, 
abandons. her (by the will of the 
to shame, despair, and death. 
ter having thus gallantly broken the 
ttof one woman, he cruises on (quo 
wocant) to cut with his unmanly 


sword the solemn engagements of ano- 
ther; and rewards the hospitality of 
latinus by bringing upon his aged 

the dreadful end of a_heart- 
broken.maniac. The palled and scep- 
tered muse of tragedy (over whose own 
atastrophe* we know not whether we 
should lament or rejoice,) has poured 
forth her most divine inspirations to dis- 
lay the finest features of the female 
thatacter, and to. wring the heart with 


ympathy for the piteous afflictions and 


feof her heroine. I cannot envy that 
tan his head or heart, who could wit- 

88 without agony the widowed griefs 
of Andrc mache or Almeria; the play- 


ful, tend passion, and the. melancholy 




































the fair Capulet; the suspected 
Mehty and retiring patience of the meek 
ri 2 of e Moor; and the chastening 
ebuke of, virtue embodied and exalted 
|the character of Evadne. The ele- 
a puse ha *< wept herself to marble” 
the urn of many a frail floweret, 
nose blossom earth was unworthy, 
rhose bloom was to shed its fra- 
® for eternity in other worlds. I 
tor the virgin who is said to inspire 
sions of erotic poetry. From 
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ne o " ence of the retirement and 
© of her last legitimate representa 
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the days of Anacreon to these of his 
more gifted successor, too often has she 
prostituted her best gifts in purveying 
to the basest passions, and delivered her 
lyre to be swept by the fingers of Sen- 
suality—while Virtue languished or ex- 
pired under the influence of the infec- 
tious sounds which stole upon her un- 
guarded ear. Clio, whose province it 
is to teach wisdom in the lessons of ex- 
perience, and to enter upon record the 
mature and impartial judgments of time ; 
the historic muse forbids me to advert 
at present to her “ strong confirmation” 
of this theory; and promises to visit 
“me though unworthy,” with the brief 
sketches which she has made of the ge- 
nius and the power of woman during 
many ages under different climates, 

It is unnecessary to state that an au- 
thor’s writings image the character of 
his mind and the dispositions of his 
heart, and that his views of nature and 
of society are more contracted or ex- 
panded according to the station assigned 
to him by his Creator. The annals of 
literature give ample testimony to the 
authority of woman over the mind and 
heart,. the circumstances and fortunes of 
almost every author. The ambition or 
vanity of Addison urged him in an evil 
hour to aspire to an ennobled bed. The 
arrogance of Lady Warwick drove him 
forth to seek for more courteous society 
in atavern. He had recourse to wine 
for its momentary and fatal exhilaration, 
and ultimately endeavoured to.forget his 
domestic cares in sottish insensibility. 
The petulance of Mrs. Blount compel- 
led Pope to cancel on his death-bed a 
friendship of. many years, and to fii 
back upon Mr. Allen, with his cold hand, 
a favour which had testified his generous 
sincerity. Warburton was elevated b 
Miss Allen’s partiality toa bridal bed, 
an_opulent fortune, and an_ episcopal 
throne. The Lords Bolingbroke and 
Oxford have been charged with ingrati- 
tude, for having sent Swift into “ ho- 
nourable exile” in Ireland, after he had 
for four years given to their feeble ad- 
ministration support, energy, and pro- 
tracted duration. Yet his patrons were 
not reluctant to. acknowledge and_re- 
ward his services; though they wisely 
retired from a vain contest with destiny 
in the shape of woman. Swift was no- 
minated to the vacant See of Bath and 
Wells. His patent was about to receive 
the last sanction of the Queen’s s 
ture, when the Duchess of Somerset 


il.—I, decus! I,nostrum! ‘rushed into the presence, and prostrat- 
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ing herself, implored her Majesty not to 
elevate the man who had lashed her 
with the keenest sarcasm, and- leaded 
her with the foulest opprobrium. Queen 
Anne was shocked by the perusal of the 
libel on her Grace: and Swift was drag- 
ged down from his secure and trium- 
phant ascent by the death-like of 
an implacable woman. It would be dif- 
ficult to determine which was most fatal 
to the Dean of St. Patrick’s—a woman's 
* love or hate.” On his return to Ire- 
land, the ascendancy over his heart was 
contested by two ladies whom he had 
particularly honoured with his intimacy 
and attentions. Stella could not endure 
an equal; Vanessa could not brook a 
. superior. Miss Vanhomrigh grasped at 
his affections; fhe ambition of Miss 
Johnson aspired to the use of his bed 
and his name. Vanessa was sent to an 
untimely tomb by his stern and abrupt 
harshness; and Stella sunk under the 
Shame of specious concubinage. He 
consented at length to recognise her as 
his wife; but death interfered with a 
divorce, and claimed the lovely bride for 
his own cold and faithful embrace. ‘The 
oak of ‘the forest* now stood on the 
blasted heath, its top scathed by light» 
nings from Heaven, and its roots un- 
dermined by the niore impure fires of 
earth. His heart was lacerated by re- 
morse, and his understanding consumed 
by the spleent of disappointed ambition. 
‘He drooped into his grave in a state of 
Urivelling idiotcy. 

The mind of Johnson, which had 
cheered and relieved while he awk- 
dly fondled “his "Tetty”—the gam- 
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airy levity and <a humour. Noy 
he scatters himself into volatility wit, 
the'lady, and presently he descends ty 
very amiable playfulness with her chjj. 
dren. Mrs. Thrale struggles with , 
buoyant and superficial mind to pene. 
trate into the deep recesses of thought, 
and to disguise or deform her natural 
iety under the sombre and contracted 
row of her hypochondriac friend. Buy 
her vanity was at length sated, or was 
compelled to give way to stronger and 
more importunate passions. This me- 
lancholv and platonic lady appears stil 
to have retained her capacity and lore 
of enjoyment. The advice of Johnson 
and of decency was rejected, and both 
were rewarded with contempt and aban- 
donment. One of those foreign itine. 
rants, who do us the honour to pocket 
our money, and laugh at our egregious 
folly, was adopted into the place of the 
English “ Rambler” under a more ten- 
der name, and the more endearing rela- 
tions of husband. ‘To one female circle 
this world shall continue indebted, 
whilst the language of England is un- 
derstood, and its literature studied and 
appreciated. ‘ The Task,” and the 
sweetest productions of its author, we 
owe to the influence of the most ani- 
able of their sex. Such names claim 
immortality and honour by the worthiest 
titles. The mind of Cowper was sus 
tained, his talents exercised, his infir- 
mities nursed, and his life prolonged by 
the lovely circle, of which it was his lot 
to be the centre. I know not whether 
it be lawful to regret that female atten- 
tions were successfully employed in giv- 
ing protracted existence to another and 
avery different character. Gibbon 
gratefully acknowledges that life which 
quivered on his infant lips, was fixed and 
invigorated by the watchful tenderness 
of his aunt. ‘That worthy woman could 
form no idea of the mischievous pur- 
to which that life was to be de- 
voted, or of the foolish sneers and in- 
potent rage with which its possessr 
would one day attack the most sacred 
and useful ‘institutions of his country. 
Yet this man’s ‘character reconciled con- 
tradictions :—he was an innovator and 
@m aristocrat—-no uncommon union: 
for those who delight to encroach on the 
rights and 4 the privileges of 
Others, are ever found most aristocrat! 
cally jealous of their own. Mr. Gib- 
bon’s philosophy dictated and approve! 
7 wealth of Superstt 

tion ; but the treasures and the distinc 
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tions of a noblesse should be duly re- 
. Superficial mind! He could 

not conceive that if possession and pre- 
i + cme no just claims fen a 
es of property, they cannot be cite 
Peauitable titles to any other; that the 
same envious cupidity which urges him 
to vielate the rights of others, will jus 
tify others in undermining the founda- 
tions of his own; that if he apply the 
sword of lawless violence te the inse- 
cure tenure of religious property, a man 
daring will sever with the same 

n his own gordian knot with all 

its intricacies of feudal service and im- 
memorial possession. Prayers and dirges 
must be worthless indeed, if they are 
not equivalent to three pepper-corns. 
And when Mr. Gibbon denied that a 
| on with an image was an ade- 
quate exchange for Cluni and Ronces- 
the sagacious appraiser should 
have been referred to his Grace of Marl- 
| » who annually purchases Blen- 
heim and its parks with a less costly 
.. and three fleurs-de-lys. Mr. 
jibbon’s principles were practically de- 
veloped in France, and the apologue of 
gd sop was verified in their application. 
The robbery of the clergy was followed 


‘the abolition of nobility. A throne 


iif 





tom, A monarch without power—King 
, soon despised, defiled, and 
ven to destruction. ‘T’o punish this 
sal and atrocious people, the 
| of anarchy is let loose to lay 
aste'and destroy. And they are ulti- 
nately compelled to fly to the sword of 
itary despotism to save them from 
mselves and their frantic councils. 
least lawful to regret that female 
enderness so suecessfully employed in 
molonging life, had not been engaged 
aa object more worthy of its solici- 
/and more harmlessin society, — 
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“Phe bench and the bar alone appear 
 Gevated above wr ye tewegy influence. 
‘oman is excluded from any share in 

ie Pleadings of the one, or the decisions 

ithe 6ther ; and of secret influence the 
ce may fairly be denied, as it has 
‘Yemained undetected. But let 

us admitted fact be hastily con- 
ito'a denial of the sexs autho- 
"The absence of the statues of 
and Cassius from a funeral pro- 
only sd to fill the minds of 
ators with more vivid recollec- 
ose of liberty.—And 
y of the fair sex from our 
furpishes in reality the 
cal acknowledgment of 
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their predominant genius, and the most 
lowly homage to its supremacy.—The 
principal sources from which a lawyer 
derives wealth, eminence, and honours, 
are volubility of panegyric and vitupe- 
ration ; quickness in discerning the weak- 
ness of an adverse case, @ torrens dicen- 
di copia in overwhelming an antagonist; 
and a nice perception and eloquent dis- 
play of those arts which cast a veil over 
the defects of one case, and over the just 
claims of the opposite one ; which fasci- 
nate the judgment of the bench, alarm 
the fears, melt the sympathy or excite 
the indignation of the jury. I will not 
insult the good sense of my readers, by 
adverting to the prudence which whis- 
pers to the bar to shun competition with 
the sex in the arts, the talents, and the 
accomplishments which I have enume- 
rated. If female practitioners were suf- 
fered at the bar, what client would be so 
rash or infatuated as to employ a male 
advocate, when his adversary had placed 
himself under the protection of a sans- 
culotte pleader? ‘I'he masculine portion 
of the bar, now sent to Coventry, might 
profitably exchange their wigs for hel- 
mets, or their gowns for any cassock but 
that of a quaker.—Justice, in this new 
era, should keep her sword constantly 
whetted: her scales she might find her 
account in disposing of to a green-grocer 
in Covent-garden, or a butcher in Clare- 
market. Deliberation could not for an 
instant be admitted into a cause, in which 
aman would dare to stand opposed to 
female counsel. Her hapless adversary 
would stand petrified under the frown 
of an arched eye-brow; the lambent 
flash of that liquid eye would play around 
and dissolve the austerity of the beneh, 
carbonize his parchments, and consume 
every adverse precedent: and the brute 
beings in the jury box, like their veget- 
able brethren of old on the summits of 
Mount Rhodope, would bow their branch- 
ed foreheads, and dance acquiescent sub- 
mission to the melody of a female Or- 
pheus. This radical reform of the bar 
is devoutly to be wished for: “ cheap 
administration of justice,” for which our 
wise reformers “ rave, recite, and mad- 
den round the land,” would be one of 
its immediate consequences. Perhaps,’ 
on more mature refiection, I may ven- 
ture to assert (mira cano > that ulti- 
mately the prosecution of a law-suit 
would be a speculation profitable to both 
clients ! 1 beg my readers will withdraw 
for a moment that stare of incredulit 

and horror. The competition for briefs 
created by the unspeakable satisfaction 
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of hearing themselves harangue, would 

soon reduce the fees to a cypher. 

A sceptical lawyer, alarmed for the 
dignity of his profession, may perhaps 
assert that I have over-rated the talents 
of the sex, and the tremors of ‘* the long 
robe.’ But a brief reference to a fact, 
fresh in the memory of many, will vindi- 
cate the superiority of those talents, and 
cover with confusion this captious advo- 
cate. During one of the provincial cir- 
cuits of the last year, a cause came on 
for trial, in whieh the female defendant* 
could primd facie claim no support from 
reason, from law, or from justice. But, 
through the heedless sufferance of the 
bench and bar, that hopeless case could 
boast of a female advocate. Counsel 
for the Crown stated the case, the pre- 
siding judge expounded the law. The 
culprit had libelled in the public jour- 
nals a provincial judge, by charging him 
with partiality and corruption in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The defendant 
boldly admitted the fact with which she 
stood charged, and appealed for her de- 
fence and justification to the truth of 
her statements. In vain did his lordship 

«« shake his cerulean brows,” and repro- 
bate this novel mode of polluting the 
ermine of his learned brother. In vain 
did he protest that, admitting the facts 
which she affirmed, the law could not 
suffer individuals to assume justice into 
their own hands, while it offered the re- 
medy of action or impeachment in the 
courts above. His exposition of the law 
was rejected ; his: precedents and cases 
‘in point vanished’ before her ; his inter- 
ruptions were unheard, unnoticed, or 
disregarded ; his clamours were exhaust- 
ed, and his patience subdued by reckless 
and persevering volubility. The bench 
sat confounded, and the bar stood aghast 
in the presence of this commanding ap- 

~ parition—and bench, bar, spectators—all 

« Lay vanquish’d, rojling in the fiery gulf, _ 

Confounded.” © .. | * 7 

Is it necessary to add, that the jury 
were co to return a triumphant 
verdict forthe fairdefendant? _ 

_. To recite the aor: pesquar of 
this paramount authority in t itical 
world, would be only te co volu- 
minous of history, with the super- 
added labour of tracing.effects to their 
real causes, and counsels to their proper 
authors. The instances in ancient his- 
tory are familiar to.every memory; the 

recital would pail upon the ear. with all 
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‘® Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker. She has 
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the Siegruating recollections of pedantic 
monotony. I shall refer to one beaytj. 
ful illustration of my argument from 
Athenian story, which has escaped the 
pollution of the pedagogues’ touch. 

The personal charms of Aspasia were 
rivalled only by the accomplishments of 
her mind, and the creative energies of 
her genius. Pericles, the eloquent, brave, 
and magnanimous Pericles, bowed to the 
sceptre of Beauty. He estimated at their 
just value the eminent talents of his 
mistress: his administration was guided 
by the wisdom of her councils. Order 
and prosperity were established jn 
Athens, and the authority of the repub- 
lic was felt and acknowledged by rival 
states. Pericles was too just and too 
generous to appropriate the merits and 
the glory of Aspasia. Her undisguised 
influence was objected to him by his 
enemies as a crime. They summoned 
him to answer the charge before the 
public tribunal. To the laboured and 
indignant accusation of his rivals he re- 
plied in the simplicity of ancient man- 
ners: he exposed the naked bosom of 
Aspasia, and laying his hand on it he 
expostulated in behalf of beauty, and of 
the genius by which it was animated and 
exalted. ‘I'o the exquisite perceptions 
of an Athenian tribunal this appeal was 
irresistible. Pericles was acquitted, and 
Aspasia reinstated in uncontroled sove- 
reignty. While they continued to rule 
the republic, the current of public affairs 
swelled with the fall tide of prosperity. 
But with der seems to have expired the 
wisdom of her country—with him its 
executive energy. Athens has had cause 
to lament that Pericles and Aspasia had 
ever been born or ever died. 

The destinies of France have con- 
stantly prevailed or exulted in the genius 
of woman. Mazarin was raised from ob- 
scurity by female partiality. Richelieure- 
serving histalents for public affairs,found- 
ed his authority on the firmer basis of fe- 
male influence. The bydra of revolution 
was conceived in the Sa/ons of Paris ; and 
the character of the sex was forgotten, 
when they assisted at the monstrous 
birth.. The anarchy of revolution over- 
whelmed all authority but that of wo- 
man; during the administration of her 
husband, Madame Roland was the real 
Minister of the Interior. Amid the 

“portant events of a later date, the poli 
‘tician’s calculations are confounded 4 
his conjectures baffled by this mysteriou’ 
agent.. The revolt of the troops * 
Lons-le-saulnier is acknowledged to hare 
been the cause of Bonaparte’s re-¢* 
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shment on the throne of France. 
nis might, with impunity, have vio- 
jated the charter, and revoked the sale 
of the national domains, if Ney, at the 
head of his troops, had continued faith- 
fal to his allegiance. The pride of his- 
is humbled while it seeks for a 
cause commensurate with this decisive 
event. As such it assumes the soldier's 
attachment to his chief, the prince of the 
Moskwa’s gratitude to his benefactor, 
the patriot’s indignation at the violated 
charters of his country. Let us listen 
to the language of the marechal himself, 
«] can no longer endure,” said he, 
«that my Wire should return in TEARS 
every evening from court, with con- 
sTANT COMPLAINTS OF THE CONTEMPT 
WITH WHICH SHE I8 TREATED.” After 
the first restoration, the Bourbon princes 
and the old noblesse treated the ladies, 
Fret the princesses, of Bonaparte’s 
durt with marked disrespect. Every 
occasion was grasped at to humble their 
pride by the haughtiness of disdain, and 
mortify their vanity with sneers of con- 
tempt. But these indignities were fear- 
r avenged,—the Bourbon sceptre, 
which, like the staff of Aaron, had blos- 
somed anew, again withered under the 
own of insulted, indignant woman. 
‘should grieve for the character of 
sountry, if its history did not attest 
celebrate the sex’s influence. Of 
ny instances of its existence, the li- 
mits of this letter compel me to confine 
myself to one. Let minor wits sing how 
ritaim was again blessed with a Boadi- 
1 in the person of a late acting com- 
Pee of the forces: how the noble 
rd who sits on the woolsack in that 
‘House of Incurables,” * and presides 
Bhadamanthus of the Court of the 
vamned (from which there is no_re- 
lemiptiont) is himself put in Chancery 
the fair but firm arms of a lady. 
, nd similar instances, must give 
to others of higher consideration. 
Pes > ~, POLITICS. 
custed with the assuming ego- 
sex. 1 am weary of listening 
terfield’s expression on Mr. 
bvation to the peerage. The bon- 
s iY was, that he had got a fall 
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e We known lines of Virgil will ne- 
fe been properly applied, until they 
ascribed over the entrance to West- 
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to to the secondary causes which the po- 
litical and philosophic vulgar assign to 
the Revolution of 1688. Such minds 
may be allowed to perceive the con- 
nexion of the fruit with the branches, 
and that of the branches with their 
trunk :— but it is reserved for the micro- 
scopic eye of intense reflection to trace 
that trunk to the minute seminal prin- 
ciple from which it has issued and rami- 
fied. The sages of the law are (as my 
grandfather would phrase it) remark- 
ably profund in tracing that great event 
to its origin. The Revolution is as- 
cribed to the attempt to innovate on the 
established religion, which was fully de- 
veloped by the edicts of toleration, and 
the prosecution of the bishops; and the 
last blow was given to the staggered vic- 
tim by the treachery of his minister, the 
invasion of his son-in-law, the desertion 
of his daughter, and the perfidy of his 
favourite. But Churchill would never 
have been tempted to ingratitude, or the 
princess to unnatural desertion; Sun- 
derland would never have found occasion 
to betray his master, er the Prince of 
Orange to grasp at his crown: the bi- 
shops never would have been prosecuted 
and never triumphed, if religious inzo- 
vation had not been suggested as an ex- 
pedient to the Second Charles to relieve 
the distresses which he had prodigally 
created by quieting the importunities of 
his female favorites and supplying their 
extravagance. 

The wants of a consort are supplied 
by the simple expenditure of the hus- 
band. Her rank is co-ordinate with his; 
and the modesty of conscious dignity is 
satisfied with the measure of his indivi- 
dual style and state. ‘Their interests 
are one, and their distresses would be 
common. That second self-love, of which 
the source and centre is her offspring, 
has ever been found stronger than that 
which had been prior and personal, in 
the mind of a virtuous woman. ‘Temp- 
tations to extravagance are generally 
subdued by the necessity of transmitting 
her honours supported by independence, 
and: decorated with splendor. But of 
inordinate loves, one of the ordinary 
and just penalties is dilapidation of for- 
tune. The object of unlicensed passion 
has no interests in common with her 
paramour. The approach of his adver- 
sity is to her no object of personal consi- 
deration. She is attached, not to” his 
person, but to his'wealth: she gave-her 


-honour in exchange for it.. She will -not 


share his distresses. Offspring furnishes 
such a charaeter, with no motive for 
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moderation. It is not hailed as an ho- 
nour, but regarded as a curse and an 
incumbrance. She never loved it; she 
impatiently dismisses it from her pre- 
sence and her solicitude. The tenure 
by which she holds his heart she feels to 
be very insecure :—the base selfishness 
which sedueed, would be capable of de- 
serting her. All the arts of intreaty, 
tears, importunity and fraud, are em- 
pores te collect and aceumulate during 
er transient hours of favour. But 
with that inconsistency which marks the 
infatuation of viee, her expenditure is 
calculated upon a scale, which supposes 
that her influence can never cease, that 
her supplies will never be reduced or 
withdrawn.—Indeed the vices of a fe- 
male create. factitious necessities. She 
- eran NE 28 soem: 8 te 
substance of respect and dignity :—s 
therefore more jealously grasps at its 
semblance, and is compelled to be con- 
tent with it. To secure the attentions 
of the selfish and the adulation of the 
servile, she is obli to minister to 
their cupidity. the scrutiny which 
would pry intoher dishonour and degra- 
dation, she attempts to divert or dazzle 
by flaunting and meretricious splendour. 
us what has been viciously acquired, 
is heedlessly squandered ; and the same 
“ vicious ” constantly recurs, of 
wants, importunity, supplies, and extra- 
vagance. ‘T'he queen of Charles II, of- 


fered to his court a singular example of 
frugality and virtue. habits of his 
mistresses were dissolute and 


By ent management and faithful 
sation, the revenues derived from 
customs and the permanent taxes, 
have been fully adequate to the 


would 

public But other claims were 
and preferred in that unprin- 
court: and the public treasure 

poured into a reservoir irretentive 

wastefu i 
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which his crown became.a bauble. Ti, 

ee. wa condition, with which his Mog 

hristian Majesty accompanied his ap. 
nual pension, provided that his roy,) 
brother should make active efforts ¢, 
reduce his erring subjects within th 

le of the primitive faith.* The of. 
orts of that inactive monarch were cop. 
fed to intentions, resolutions, and abhor. 
tive projects. The zeal of King James, 
resting upon deeper conviction, urged 
him on to more desperate enterprise, 

He weighed his crown against the mitre 
—forgetting that they had been oftey 
weighed Calon and that the emblem of 
monarchy had always kicked the beam, 
In the present instance, the mitre justi. 
fied its claim to preponderance. “The 
throne of the Stuarts was irretrievably 
subverted by the conflicting elements of 
abstract. opinions. The Revolution has 
been traced to its remote and primary 
cause, Let not a grateful people any 
longer withhold its acknowledgments 
from the Duchess of Portsmouth,+ and 
the foundresses of the illustrious houses 
of Lennox and the Fitzroys. 

. The wisdom. of Walpole’s first admi- 
nistration was attested by an approving 
king and a contented people: the for- 
mer was satisfied with the supplies; the 
latter could not complain of the pressure 
of taxation. The power of that pacific 
minister appeared to rest on the most 
secure foundation. But Walpole had 
yet to learn that in the respective govern- 
ments of modern Europe, the sex forms 
a third estate, which, if dissatisfied, in 
vain. will the minister have conciliated 
the other two. The ruling passion of 
Queen Caroline was. ambition. She 

her. influence with jealous ngi- 

; she considered no measure too 
vigorous to vindieate it from dispute, 
and no sacrifice too great to secure It 
from danger. A woman, a queen of such 
a character would seldom neglect an oe 
casion of exercising her authority. Wal- 
le’s spleen was frequently provoked 

y what he considered her untimely 1- 
terference or impolitic councils. n 
one occasion, when he hema 
opinion to the privy council res 
public Gusatlen, wi stated the re 
which induced him to adopt it, a bre 
reply was made by one of the manet 
“that those councils could not be ' 
lowed—they would displease the que? 
who tecommended. other measures 
The minister expressed his impatien 


“of contradiction, with a coarse allusie® 
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# Vulgarly known as Nell Gwynne 
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to her Majesty's embonpoint: “That 
fat —— —— is constantly intermed- 
dling with public business. Why doves she 
not attend to her proper duties, and take 
careof her family?” It is now matter 
of little moment, what opinion was 
adopted. Walpole speedily furgot the 
) and its circumstances. Indeed, 
to dis mind it could present no singular 
recollections: that style of language had 
become quite familiar by habit. His 
consternation in a few days can with 
difficulty be conceived, when he was of- 
ficially informed of his dismissal from 
office, and from the privy council. The 
politicians of the day attributed his 
to rival intrigue, supported by aris- 
tocratic influence. Walpole himself could 
ascribe it to no other cause. After the 
of afew years, the alarm created 
by the king's illness forced upon the at- 
tention of Parliament, among other mea. 
sures, that of assigning a suitable provi- 
sion to his surviving consort. The sum 
ified by ministers was considered by 
the queen inadequate to the proper 
maintenance of her state and dignity. 
The minister firmly refused an augmen- 
tation. At this favourable contingency, 
Valpole sent, with his respectful ho- 
es, an assurance to her majesty, 
that if he were restored to office, he 
would carry through both Houses a vote 
9 the amount she had specified. ‘The 
ueen’s answer was emphatically perspi- 
§. “Give him my compliments; 
him that, on the condition he 
the fat forgives, 
reinstate him.” Sir Robert 
‘alpole for the first time, beheld the 
tock on which all his honours had been 
wrecked. The wisdom of the British 
march, like that of his majesty:ef an- 
ent Rome, was traced to the furtive 
ings of an Egeria, and the minister 
solved to be more discreet in the appli- 
bot coarse invective. 
' the late Lord Nelson, it was said 
yday that he was “nothing upon 
., avespect is due to high station 
ustrious merit; but we trust that 
ges will ever award the meed of 
and sober rebuke to every noto- 
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olation of moral virtue and public 
» T is. painful duty becomes 
nsably nece: . ‘igen mason 
| Sanctioned by the patronage o 
ad le abuse of the best gifts of 


_ Wath the talents which he 
and the natural vigour of his 
id Nelson must have risen to 

hence in any department of 

i such claims to general capa- 
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city, no rey has been yet made tu 
reconcile the facts upon record—that, 
though the latter years of his life, the 
meridian of his manhood, were spent 
upon shore, he was-never distinguished, 
and never attempted te distinguish him- 
self, by eloquence in the senate, by ad- 
vising expeditions in council, by nautical 
experiments or improvements, or by 
boldly making incursions in quest of 
other praise into provinces not his own. 
The fate of Nelson was not dissimilar to 
that of Saul, and it was equally melan- 
choly. ‘The energies of the genii b 
which they were ye visited, 
were quelled by the melody of a human 
voice: but those genii belonged to two 
different classes of creation. la the hour 
of his visitation, the Hebrew monarch 
was impelled to phrenzy, perfidy, and 
crime; while the other was exalted by 
divine enthusiasm into the hero, the 
Decius of his country. When languish- 
ing in the lap of his fair Philistine, the 
champion whom God raised up in Eng- 
land’s emergency, was shorn of his 
strength. But remote from the sphere 
of her blandishments, when “ the Phi- 
listines were upon him,” he arose in his 
might, and “ smote them as the smiting 
of Midian:” he plucked down the pillar 
and prop of their hopes, and buried them 
with their presumption, himself and his 
frailties under the same awful and mag- 
nificent ruin. i 

Durivg that period of his life which 
preceded the battle of the Nile, Nelson 
was distinguished by manly uprightness 
of mind, by strict and honourable atten- 
tion to the duties of his profession, and 
of society. He had been accustomed to 
give to vice its proper appellative,* and 
to rebuke it with all the indignation of 
henest integrity. The caphnes of pas- 
sion had not yet taught him to vivlate 
with unblest ecstacy the sanctity of the 
nuptial bed, or to prefer to the pure and 
living flame of chaste love, the cold and 
lucid lustre which emanates from the 
couch of corruption... But after that 
brilliant opening of a series of victories, 
of which the final achievement and its 
luminous record} were reserved for the 





* 1 am sick of this country of ‘pimps, 
fiddlers, bawds, and eunuchs.”’—Nedson’s 
Letter to Sir J. Jervis. 

+ See Lord Hutchinson’s dispatch on the 
battle of Alexandria. We are not far ad- 
vaneed in military literature. In this in- 
stance, literature appears to have disputed 
with victory, upon her own field, her sup 
rior claims to the genius of Hutchinson. His 
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martial and literary genius of a Hutchin- 
son, the relations of Nelson with Woman 
assumed a new form. Naples was the 
Capua, in which the character of his 
mind received a new stamp, his glory 
was tarnished, and the care-worn and 
mutilated veteran debased into a luxuri- 
ous Sybarite. Unfortunately he was 
too rash or too unsuspecting to flee from 
the fascinating “spell of the charmer.” 
And Lady Hamilton “ charmed so wise- 
ly” as to render obtuse the delicacy of 
his moral sense, and his feeling of social 
decency. Amid the bowers of Calypso, 
that Great Parent, whose wayward des- 
tinies he had been sent to retrieve, was 
for the moment forgotten; the household 
divinities were abandoned, among whom 
alone wisdom will look for happiness, 
and experience hope to find it; honour, 
the last plank of moral safety, was con- 
sumed by the fires of unchaste love ; and 
no Mentor was at hand to purge “ his 
darkling vision with the euphrasy of 
bitter counsel, or to save the heedless 
man from the ruin which became inevit- 
able when it was loved. I would glad! 
spare my readers this afflicting recital. 
ut the consequences of the errors and 
misdeeds of public men are never con- 
fined to their personal prejudice or dis- 
honour; they involve the interests and 
compromise the character of their coun- 
try. The disaffected Neapolitans had, 
previously to this period, expelled the 
royal family from the capital, and forc- 
ibly compelled the aged and reluctant 
Marquis of Garaceioli to take the command 
of their military force. The united in- 
fluence of the counsels of their venerable 
commander, and the terrors of the Bri- 
tish navy, now induced the insurgents to 
return to their allegianee. ‘This personal 
invidlability was secured by the guaran- 
tee of ‘the British officers in command. 
The queen’ was dissatisfied with this 
bloodless triumph over her own subjects : 
she exclaimed against the encouragement 
which treason would receive from impu- 
nity. ‘Her thirst of blood derived its full 
measure of satiety from the fatal influ- 
ence of Lady Hamilton: Lord Nelson 
annulled the tréaty. In the cabin of a 
British man-of-war he convened a court- 
martial of British officers to decide on 
the fate of men, over ca rer ale ae 
him jurisdiction, and whom by the: 
ofeivilized warfare he was pledged topro- 
-be 4 , is/ in sh de: 
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tect. An indecent, an unprecedente; 
an unnatural spectacle was now pre. 
sented ; in that court, under the shadoy 
of the British flag, a female presided ang 
examined, dictated and adjudged. Fro, 
the petulance of an immodest woman, 
dignity of rank could look for no respect, 
the sanctity of age could expect no reve. 
rence, Lady Hamilton was _ invested 
with full power to wreak thie implacable 
resentments of a little mind, and to ex. 
ercise the ferocious cruelty of a weak 
one. She sat, and sentenced, and ip. 
sulted. ‘The venerable nobleman, with 
his principal companions, was hanged at 
the yard-arm, and their corpses, encum-. 
bered with heavy shot, consigned as a 
prey to the voracious tenants of the 
deep. The mind retires with indignant 
impatience from these scenes of atrocious 
perfidy. In company with Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, Lord Nelson re- 
turned to England. On his arrival his 
modest and unoffending lady was unvi- 
sited, supplanted, and discarded. She 
who had loved him for himself; who, in 
his ignoble obseurity, had soothed his 
moments of vexation, and cheered his 
hours of depression; who had hailed 
his early successes, and sympathized with 
his disappointments— must now retire 
from that bed which she had blessed and 
honoured, supplanted and scorned by 
the wanton worshipper of her hushand’s 
fame, wealth, and honowrs. Wisely did 
the son of David pray that he might not 
be depressed by poverty, or tempted by 
inordinate prosperity ; and unhappily 
the better half of his prayer was dis- 
persed by the idle winds. The midile sta- 
tion of life appears to be that which 
Heaven has reserved and allotted to its 
favourites: they are removed from the 
distresses and the -debasing influence of 
indigénce ; and are placed below that 
elevation, which “fills vain man with 
the giddy and faiitastic notion that he is 
exémpt from’ the rules which direct or- 
dina¥y society, and the decorum which 
secures its members from censure and 
contempt. “Many have been found to 


withstand unabashed the sharp rebuke of 
haps the annals of 


ailversity ; "but. p 
society do not furnish a solitary instance 
in which pride has not become inordinate, 
and principle has not been relaxed, by 
the adulation atid the indulgence of pre- 
oe f.” FoF such @ man the philoso- 

er searched with a candle in noon 
yihe is not to be found amid the 
obtrusive crowds ofcommon society—by 
the broad and indiscriminating glare of 
stm-light ; of that raré mind the 
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rtions and retiring peculiarities 

og be discovered only by the modest 
and searching light of philosophy.— 
When we affirm that prosperity, the pre- 
cious curse of Heaven, exercised its in- 
fluence upon the mind of Lord Nelson, 
we only reject his claim to the high- 
est of human excellence. On the 
triumphal tour which he made about this 
time through England, he was every 
where hailed, feasted, congratulated, and 
worshipped. But let it be recorded to 
the honour of the English nobility, 
that many of that illustrious body di- 
rected their gates to be shut against the 
festive cavalcade:—their virtue was 
alarmed, and their pride shocked at an 
attempt to introduce into their domestic 
circle an avowed though titled concu- 
bine. During his voluptuous retirement, 
the parasites of the day pompously re- 
corded the punctuality with which his 
lordship frequented the village church. 
But with every deference to the nomi- 

- paland ritual religion of the day, I will 
venture to think he would have acted 
with more propriety, had he remained 
at home. The mockery of such devo- 
tions—“ the very fiend’s arch mock”— 
mingled with the impure aspirations of 
his ur, must have tended rather 
to ize the simplicity, and to shake 
the moral principles of an artless, admir- 
ing, and imitative people. The call of 
honour and his country at length dis- 
solved this fatal charm; Lord Nelson 
wassummoned for the last time to un- 
furland defend the flag, which for 

aah * A thousand years had braved 

‘The battle and the breeze.” 


Lady Hamilton still divided with his coun- 


ry the empire of his heart. While plough- 
mg his way onwards to victory and his 
doom, his time was variously employed 
ngiving plans of battle and assurances 
f triumph ; in composing madrigal son- 
nets to the praise of his absent mistress, 
& im uttering impotent imprecations 
on he wronged and widowed woman, 
bs Diameless existence prevented the 
ed elevation of her rival to the bed 
h_she dishonoured. Even in the 
@ shock of conflicting “ammirals,”* 


fen turned an anxious glance from 


Reckoning hand of victory back to 


a “ the bowers 
Measure lay carelessly smiling at Fame.” 
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The death-shot which probed his heart, 
only proved the tenacity with which it 
clung to its object even in the agony of 
its last pulsation. ‘The sound of triumph 
for a moment diffused over his rigid fea- 
tures a preternatural lustre, the twilight 
of setting mortality and dawn of an 
opening eternal day. But the laurel and 
the cypress were again regarded with 
equal indifference. That great spirit 
poured forth its last gasp in aspirating 
the name of his Emma, and in vainly 
commending her to the gratitude of his 
country. 

Let a tear of sympathy and pity 
“brighten with verdure the grave” of 
departed merit, and obliterate the recol- 
lection of its errors. Let not, however, 
the author of those errors expect to 
descend into her tomb in peace or with 
honour. ‘The sorrows and the injuries 
which she had heaped upon an injured 
and forlorn lady, recoiled upon Lady 
Hamilton with a tenfold measure of re- 
tribution. Of that meteor, which had 
culminated in splendour, and admira- 
tion, and disastrous influence, the set- 
ting was amid clouds, and darkness, and 
tempests. ‘I'he last years of Lady Ha- 
milton's life were embittered by neglect, 
imprisonment, desertion, and distress. 
Let us humbly hope that her late re- 
Sonera may have been accepted. Light 

the earth on her ashes! 

But in the numerous instances of fe- 
male genius and influence perverted from 
domestic life, their legitimate sphere, to 
public or masculine pursuits, however 
women may have become admirable, 
they have scldom been amiable; and 
in general it seems, that in abandoning 
their feminine avocations, they cannot 
‘“‘unsex” themselves, but carry with 
them into public business the little 
jealousies, personal vanity, and cause- 
less timidity, which, in private, men 
censure and delight in; but which, thus 
misplaced, expose the fair trespasser to 
derision, or tempt her to guilt. | 

ScriBLeRus Faminivis.* 


* The classical orthography of this word 
is feeminalis. But Queen Elizabeth, in her 
Latin oration to the university of Cam- 
bridge, having thought proper to pronounce 
it feeminilis, as [? Avocat des Femmes, | am 
bound to vindicate and adopt this latter 
reading. Her majesty’s oration commenced 
—Etsi feeminilis pudor, §c. is 

SCRIBLERUS, JUNIOR. 
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On the Love of our Country. 





[A prit a, 


OUR COUNTRY. 


*¢ Cari liberi, cari parentes, carior patria est.”—CicEno. 


THE love of society is an instinctive 
principle in the constitution of snian, ca- 
pable of numberless modifications ftom 
external causes, andsanderiall ‘of them 
conducing to ends the mdst: important 
and most begeficial.. ! From -his'' very 
birth, without any effort of: volition, or 
any guidance from reflectian; heis, in 
fact, a social being ; and in a family may 
be traced the outline of the great structure 
of civil society. To his parents the first 
tribute of affection is paid; and the im- 
pression which their kindness has stamp- 
ed on his youthful feelings is rendered 
permanent by the experience of suc- 
ceeding years. 

By an easy transition his fondness is 
communicated to all, who are allied to 
him by blood, or by affinity; they are 
the companions or the protectors of his 
childhood, and to them he looks up in a 
spirit of conscious dependence, in which 
attachment. is mingled with awe, and 
gratitude with confidence. As time pro- 
gressively developes his character, the 
circle of a family becomes too confined 
for the range of the social principle ; 
and his mind, with siicteenel percep- 
tions and enlarged views, embraces a 
more extensive prospect of life, its pains 
and its pleasures, its duties and its rela- 
tions. But the alliance and union of 
mankind. must not be considered as mere 
acts of obedience to the benevolent dic- 
tates.of nature; they are moreover 
prompted by the vicissitudes of human 
affairs ; they are upheld by congeniality . 
of diepasitions A arp be man- 
ners; they are strengthened and perpe- 
tuated by all the advantages which wd 
mote, and all the refinements which 
adorn, the varied commerce of life. Be- 
nevolence, as it respects our conduct to- 
wards individuals, is generally weak, 
unless On occasions which excite streng 
commiseration, or demand immediate 
relief, . Benevolence, according to va- 
tious circumstances, will be sometimes 
enfeebled and sometimes invigorated by 
the multitude of objects to which it is 
extended. Itis enfeebled when they are 

ted into numerous parts; and it 


is jnvi when our nation 
combines them into a whole: Hence 


arises that force of sentiment which we 
experience towards all who have been 


born in our country, and whom we con- - 


template as standing with ourselves in 
the same common relation to the ag 
gate interests of a community, When 





natives of the same town, or even of the 
same ‘country, have been accidentally 
throwti together in a foreign land, th, 
previous but latent affection which syb. 
sisted between them, is instantaneously 
called into action. 

The existence of this feeling may als 
be discerned in the eager preference of 
mankind for their fellow-citizens; jy 
their suspicion and dislike of strangers ; 
in their disposition to over-rate in the 
one what they depreciate in the other: 
and, above all, in the enthusiasm with 
which men of different classes, different 
pursuits, and different tempers, spon- 
taneously unite in the hour of peril and 
distress. 

By a well-known faculty of our minds, 
individuals, who singly are disregarded, 
may be embodied into one complex ob- 
ject, which attracts and fixes our atten- 
tion by its apparent magnitude and uni- 
formity. Weare thus led to survey our 
country, our civil and our religious esta- 
blishments, with the liveliest sensations, 
though the paiticulars which compuse 
each group, when separately considered, 
are either too minute or too distant to 
force themselves on our notice. Age, 
condition, and the numerous connexions 
of family and neighbourhood, lose at 
the moment the differences by which 
they were formerly distinguished, and 
are blended into one large and bright 
form, which captivates our fancy, and 
engages our affections under the general 
name of our country. Accumulation 
ennobles the assemblage, and our regard 
is bestowed, not according to the interest 
‘which each of its constituent parts might 
simply inspire, but with an energy pro- 

rtioned to its collective dignity and 
Importance. 

t is wisely ordained by Providence, 
that this predilection for our country 
should be more forcible and more cor- 
stant than our love for mankind at large. 
Au active principle is thus created, which 
directly tends to promote the greatest 
possible measure of general happiness; 
for every coinmonwealth consults its own 
advancement, and zealously maintains 
its own privileges against foreign ¢? 
croachment. ‘Fhus society, as the na 


tural condition of man, is the result of 


his affections, and of his helplessness 8 
his entrance into Jife; while civil %- 
ciety is the necessary consequence ° 
those mischiefs which inevitably a" 
where men are left without subordine 
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tion, or without some controul upon 
their selfish and malignant passions. As 
members of a political body, we are sub- 
ject to restraints, and guided by views, to 
which in a more simple state we are 
wholly strangers. From this character 
we derive new and more powerful in- 
citements to the performance of moral 
duties, and our connexion with that con- 
federacy, of which we form a part, gives 
us other possessions to defend, and other 
ts to preserve. The lives, the liber- 
ties, the fortunes of ourselves and of all 
around us, the peaceful exercise of the 
social charities, the undisturbed worship 
of our God, are all inseparably involved 
inthe well being of our respective com- 
munities. If public prosperity then 
should require a sacrifice, are we not 
bound most cheerfully to contribute our 
ansistance? If the cry of public danger 
summon us, should not our arms be 
réady to repel aggression? Ought we 
notreadily to venture our lives in defence 
of that country to which we are linked 
by the united ties of honour and inte- 
rest, of nature and religion? The love 
which we bear to our country quiekens 
our sense of those political obligations, 
on the efficacy of which not only the re- 
nown, but the safety also of every na- 
tion must depend. If it be natural that 
thelimages of childhood should be deep- 
lp nted when the fancy is vivid, 
and obsetvation is alive to every passing 
occurrence, or that the prepossessions of 
youth should ripen into the confirmed 
sentiments of manhood; if it be natural 
that we should desire the security of 
ot -and our property, that we 
should prize our hearths and our altars, 
ae should venerate that govern- 
ent under which we have enjoyed all 
nefits of life; shall it be denied 
latin thus loving and in thus honour- 
ig our country, we are obeying the 
umplé and hallowed commands of na- 
ure herself? Let it be remembered 
iso that it is the land of our fathers, 
Se scene of our earliest pleasures; 
mere all our habits have been formed, 
it our affections exercised ; that it 
Sinhabited by men who use the same 
‘anggage; and are protected by the same 
WS;°men who are partakers in the 
Olessings, and sufferers in the same 
mips; men whose manners, whose 
ejudites, whose hopes, and whose 
are reflected in our own bosoms. 
“mesuperficial thinkers have consider- 
& love of our country as a predi- 
fora particular district, or the 
late place uf our birth. But such 
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a restriction derogates from the dignit 
of the passion, ‘al leaves it no higher 
merit than may be found in the attach- 
ment of a savage to his cabin, or a beast 
of prey to itsden. It cannot surely be 
supposed that the movements of the 
heart are to be measured like space, or 
that the extent of human affections is to 
be determined solely by the slight pecu- 
liarities of place and situation. Let us 
appeal to those who are doomed to tread 
in the most humble paths of life ; to the 
manufacturer who toils at his loom, or 
to the peasant who has rarely wandered 
from the hamlet in which he was born. 
The idea of a country is recalled to his 
imagination by the bare mention of a 
capital which he never beheld, of a so- 
vereign whom he never approached. 
He has, however, been accustomed to 
admire that capital, he has been tanght 
to reverence that sovereign, and, in the 
SS of the one, and the majesty of 
the other, he discerns a symbol of that 
wide and endearing relation which he 
bears to places seen and unseen, but 
for forming a part of his country, to 
persons known and unknown, but con- 
nected with him as fellow-subjects ; and 
to the collective body of those public in- 
terests which never have been, nor ever 
will be spread before his reason with the 
distinctness and formality of minute-cal- 
culation. We may learn from the ear- 
lier periods of our own history, that 
men may transfer the idea of a country 
to another soil; nor are we ignorant 
that the ambition of chieftains, and the 
lust of gain, have at various times as- 
sembled bands of adventurers who have 
deserted their native shores, and esta- 
blished colonies which have equalled and 
even surpassed the dominion of the mo- 
ther state. Tyranny likewise has bat 
too often applied the axe of destruction 
to the very root of social happiness, and 
extirpated all those endearments by 
which a country can be rendered either 
the object of regard or veneration.— 
When the Hollanders, after many fruit- 
less attempts to obstruct the victorious 
ss gs of Louis the Fourteenth, had 
made preparations for removing with 
their families to their settlements in the 
East Indies, they were willing, indeed, 
to abandon the precise spot on which 
they were born; but had their intention 
been realized, the vital part of their 
country would still have been preserved 
in all its — Local property would 
have been foregone, and accidental dis- 
tinctions. annihilated ; but the 
birthright of freedom would still have 
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been theirs,.and the noble inheritance 
of justice, of civil order, and of regular 
government would have descended to 
their children pure and undiminished. 
For with them they would haye trans- 
ported all that gallant spiritjwhich had 
stood undismayed amid defeat and deso- 
lation; that virtuous pride, aud, dadig- 
nant sense of honour which) had,impel- 
led them to assert their i ence, 
all that leve of their country; which had 
rendered the nation great and the peo- 
ple happy. . It must not then be urged 
that the affection which we feel for our 
native land, owes its existence entirely 
to local circumstances, though it cannot 
be doubted that a love for the place of 
our birth contributes to heighten and 
support that more elevated sentiment. 
Kindred as the feelings may appear, they 
are distinct in their origins; but if we 
are disposed to pursue the inquiry by an 
examination of the reasons of our be- 
coming attached, and, as it were, rooted 
to a particular spot, the cause must be 
sought in that faculty by which we are 
enabled to accommodate ourselves to ex- 
ternal circumstances, and which in com- 
mon with other intellectual and moral 
energies, results from the operation of 
the two principles of habit and associa- 
tHODe) 5) - 

eabit.enhances the value even of in- 
animate obj and imparts to them an 
interest. of which we are scarcely con- 
scious, till by degrees they have grown 
‘80 familiarized as to seem almost essen- 
tial to those enjoyments, with which our 
calmer and more vivid sensations of hap- 
piness are alike connected. 

By the laws of muetiation. the idea — 

happiness is inseparably connec 
with the of our em with our 
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gradually became less burdensome as the 
retrospect of liberty was more remote. 


Association and habit never, perhaps: 


so effectually co-operated with the mora} 
feelings and social disposition of may. 
kind, in advancing civil union and hap- 
piness, as in Switzerland. In the strange 
and troubled aspects, however, which 
the condition of the European world 
now presents to our view, little more 
remains than the remembrance of her 
freedom and greatness. For the proof, 
then, of our assertion we must recal 
those days of prosperity in which her 
hardy sons, enamoured of their native 
mountains, could look on milder climates 
and more fruitful plains without one en- 
vious emotion. ‘Their implements of 
industry and art, their fires, their cot- 
tages, and all the scenery once comprised 
within the magic circle of their home, 
were justly regarded with affection; but 
the general love which they bore to 
their country was more dignified in its 
nature, more vigorous in its operation: 
it was allied to all persons and all things 
which make life itself desirable ; it was 
diffused through friends, kindred, and 
neighbours; it inspired them with re- 
verence for the upright officer of justice, 
and the hallowed minister of religion; 
it bade them defy every danger, and 
brave even. death itself in support of 
that system of polity to which they were 
indebted for personal security and na 
tional independence. 

The instincts on which the love of our 
country is founded, are, as it were, In- 
scribed. on our minds by the hand of na- 
ture. How can we otherwise account 
for its universal ascendancy? What 
cause can be assigned for that activity 
with which it is endowed, which absence 
cannot weaken, which old age itsell 
serves Only to invigorate, which may be 
aaloeteds ‘but not destroyed, by the 
allurements of gain, which is animated 
but not depressed even by the terrors of 
persecution? Dreadful were the cruel- 
ties to which the Portuguese Jews were 
exposed in the fifteenth century, and 
which terminated in their final expulsion 
from Portugal. Still, however, did they 
retain so obstinate a partiality for thet 
country which had been the scene of all 
their sufferings, that they devised means 
of importing earth from Lisbon, which 
they preserved with the fondness of * 
miser for his treasures, and which ~ 
their death-beds they solemuly con)" 
their surviving friends to pace as 4* 
cred deposit in their graves. aa 

Thus we see, that at that perm 
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wlien all objects are divested of the su- 
uous additions of custom and pre- 
when they appear in the simple 
colours of reason and truth, when every 
thought is engrossed in ‘reflec- 
ions Of far higher moment, evén then 
do we feel solicitous about the dust, 
with which our own remains are des- 
tined to mingle, and with a last effort of 
our imaginations cling fondly to our na- 
tive soil. The superstitious veneration 
of the natives of savage nations for the 
er of their forefathers is only a 
iférent shade of the same feeling, giv- 
ing force and animation to their local at- 
tachments. The reply of a chief of 
oné of the Canadian tribes on being 
pressed to emigrate is memorable for 
the natural turn of the sentiment, and 
noble simplicity of the expression.— 
“We were born,” answered he, “ in 
this land; here are our fathers buried : 
can we then say to the bones of our fa- 
thers, arise, and come with us intu a 
foreign land ?”” 

Inall these instances, the agency of the’ 
same principle is observable, displaying 
itself certainly under different modifica- 
tions, but springing from one source, 
and directed to one common end. Re- 
ferable then as they are to the primary 
anid established laws of our constitution, 
if might reasonably be supposed that 
ey should prevail in all ages and in all 
» diversified, perhaps, in their 
rnal features, but not intrinsically 
hanged by any of the various causes 
lich affect the manners and morals of 
a mation. It has, however, been sup- 
posed, that the very name, and with that 
me all the affectionate impressions, 
ommected with the idea of “ country,” 
fe totally unknown among the Tartar 
-hordés and wandering tribes. ‘The ex- 
‘eption 18 futile ; for among a people, 
mo have no settled habitation, it were 
ato expect the same customs and 
fents which are found in a more 
it form of society. Yet the ge- 

teiple, even among them, does 

: do mant. In every change of 
ney acknowledge the relations ofa 
Fand a tribe; they defend and are 
ad; they are jealous of strangers, 
ree against enemies; and the 
of tin @ through which they have 
‘the singularity of their charac- 
ites the force of that principle, by 

er men in other situations are 

anc Kept together in social 
jhet them once become stationary 

Will cultivate the arts of peace ; 
Mi make ‘some progress in civiliza- 
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tion ; they will concentrate on one spot 
all those benevolent affections, which 
they experienced and cherished, when 
convetiienee induced, or necessity com- 
pelted thém ‘to wander, and they will 
gladly surretider &' portion of rude Ii- 

ty for tlie 'ndvantages of established 

Afi anétver no less conclusive may be 
given tothe weak objection of a cele- 
brated ‘writer, who, not confining his 
scepticism to religious topics, has asked, 
Whether the Jews can possibly feel any 
love for their country? As a nation, in- 
deed, they have no country; but like 
their ancestors, who, in their captivity, 
remembered Zion, the Jews of modern 
days look to the promised land as an in- 
heritance, from which they are not ex- 
cluded forever. They still keep in view 
the import of those prophecies, which 
hold up to them the restoration of their 
own worship and their own power in the 
country of their forefathers. ‘The ideal 
anticipation of the holy city reconciles 
them to the aggravated hardship of their 
lot ; it endears them to the very religion, 
for which they suffer, and prepares them 
for transplanting the whole stock of 
their social feelings and social interests 
to that place, which an happier posterity 
will be enabled to describe as the land of 
their nativity. Hitherto the love of our 
country has been considered principally 
in the light of an affection, grounded on 
the social propensity of man; consorant 
to his uncorrupted feelings, approved by 
his matured reason, and indispensable to 
his personal happiness. Its effects on 
individual enjoyment, and the general 
well-being of society, have been at large 
unfolded ; but our view of the subject 
must necessarily be confined and imper- 
fect, withont some investigation of the 
influence, which belongs to patriotism. as 
an active political principle. Patriotisin 
is the love of our country, wrought into 
# great and noblé sentiment, which sum- 
mons to its aid every better portion of 
human excéllence. If it be not, emny 
speaking, a moral feeling, it is at lea&t ar 
exalted passion, which gives vigour and 
efficacy to our exertions a8 citizens, 
which strengthen our constancy and ani- 
mate our valour, which helg tens our 
contempt of danger, and inflames our 
impatience of oppression. In its nature 
it is 86 far political, ‘as. generally to pre- 
suppose a government regularly imsti- 
titted, or at least a community, subsist- 
ing’ under some mutual compact, and 
consolidated by some common interest. 
fn the rifliments of society few traces of 
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its existence can be found; but they 
distinctly appear, when settlements have 
been formed ; and when agriculture, by 
opening an avenue to national wealth, 
has induced the necessity of civil autho- 
rity. 

Among barbarous nations patriotism 
operates rather as a momentary impulse 
than as a fixed principle, and is charac- 
terised chiefly by personal acts of bra- 
very, or by a savage spirit of self-de- 
fence. Its ferocity is softened by the 
progressive refinement of manners, while 
the sentiment acquires fresh strength 
from the customs and institutions of ci- 
vilized society. It is then that men be- 
gin to survey their country with mingled 
reverence and affection; their valour 
kindles at the record of former victo- 
ries; their pride is awakened by the 
monuments of national magnificence. 
Laws become venerable from age, and 
property more valuable by hereditary 
tenure. The sense of the present is as- 
sociated with the recollections of the 
past, and the hopes of the future; and 
in the bosoms of the great and good, 
their passions, their prejudices, their re- 

d for their natural and social intel- 
cts, are but so many assisting streams 
to swell that tide of patriotism, which 
sweeps before it every partial wish, and 
overwhelms every inferior consideration. 

It has not unfrequently been imagin- 
ed, that some particular forms of govern- 
ment were more immediately. conducive 
than others to the spontaneous and ha- 
bitual growth of this sentiment; and, 
from a general view of the effects, which 
have arisen from its influence, much 
theoretical reasoning has been deduced. 
That enthusiastic ardour, which the 
Greeks and Romans evinced for their 


country, was pro derived in part 
from the nature of tied political insti- 
tutions: but a part also must be .attri- 
buted to their superstitious tenets, and 
to the force of early education. Pa- 
triotism too, it may be remarked, has 
always been more intense in small and 
infant states, where union for the pur- 
poses of self-preservation is more. indis- 
pensably necessary. : 
wane the heroes of ancient story is 
| for no inconsiderable portion 
of its tness to their mode of war- 
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either of physical strength or individya| 
prowess. 

It seems probable that the judgmen 
of Montesquieu wasdazzled by the splen. 
did effects of this passion in Greece and 
Rome, when he assigned to monarchies 
the principle of- Lonour, and limited pa. 
triotism or virtue, as he terms it, exely. 
sively to republics. A distinction js 
thus proposed which history does not 
warrant; for a public sense of honour 
is no more effectual without a passionate 
love for our country, than patriotism js 
genuine, when deficient in a watchful 
jealousy of national character. It is an 
opinion, from which Englishmen may 
well be excused for withholding their 
assent, since it is confuted by their own 
experience in arts and in arms, by the 
power and stability of their empire, and 
the prolonged duration of their laws and 
constitution. 

Whatever may be the determination 
of theorists on the question started by 
Montesquieu, it cannot be denied thata 
despotic state must be injurious to the 
proper efficacy of patriotism, since it is 
subversive of the very basis on which 
social order is constructed. No country 
can either be loved, or be worthy of love, 
where the citizens are slaves, or where 
their rights and property are not re- 
spected. Liberty and patriotism are 
in truth congenial ; nor is there a safer 
criterion of the virtue or happiness of a 
people than the height to which their 
attachment for their country is raised, 
and the difficulties which they are pre- 
pared to encounter in rescuing it from 
danger, or exalting it to glory. It may, 
indeed, be easier to. bring forward kings 
and heroes, who have graced the theatre 
of the world, than to explore the hun- 
bler scenes of life, and draw from their 
obscurity those persons who have bene- 
fited their country by means less bril- 
liant but equally meritorious ; yet let 
not be hence inferred, that patriotism 
is confined to elevated stations, or usefil 
only on pressing emergencies. Wisdom 
may be as salutary in the cabinet as \ 
lour is needful in the field ; public duties 
may be no Jess momentous in the repos’ 
of peace than in the tumults of war: 
skill and industry may increase the tree 
sures of a country, talents and learns 
may add to its celebrity, and cvery . 
culty with which men ‘ gifted may 
directed to the ic advantage. 

It should tape be forgotten, tet 
corruption of morality is the parc 
political evil; but while the bulk “ : 
people are untainted with vice, & 
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need be dreaded from external violence, 
op intestine commotion. Private life, it 
has been well said, is the nursery of the 
commonwealth; and though nature 
may have denied us ability to become 
conspicuous, she has at least left us the 
wer of being innocent. Even if we 
no prominent station in society, 
wa oe show the sincerity of fae 
patriotism ; we may be obedient to laws, 
and respectful to magistrates; we may 
relieve the needy, and encourage the 
diligent ; by our precepts, as well as by 
our example, we may enforce the exer- 
cise of piety, of justice, and of loyalty, 
and consult the true prosperity of our 
country, by making some addition to the 
stock of national virtue. 
hittle, indeed, would patriotism merit 
our approbation, were its utility restrict- 
ed to military service ; yet much of the 
censure to which it has been exposed, 
has arisen from such an error. Its ob- 
jectis assuredly the welfare of our own 
community; but this object ceases to be 
praiseworthy when it is pursued through 
blood and havoc, or attained by ruining 
the happiness or disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the world. In this state of 
moral imperfection, wars may be ranked 
ie catalogue of evils almost unavoid- 
ble; yet they spring from the outrages 
id vices of mankind, not from their love 
‘Their country. That love would ra- 
t teach them to bless their fellow- 
citizens, than to destroy them; to con- 
their peace, than to hazard their se- 
urity; to augment their wealth, than to 
xhaust their resources. The selfish and 
am vitious . also, while they conceal their 
al projects under the mask of a love 
r country, do homage to the dig- 
purity of that principle, which 
ly violate. 
Mution can be fauitless, but let them 
ot all be censured indiscriminately, be- 
al se th sometimes from accident have 
im short of their proper use, and 
imes from design have been per- 
ed to mischievous purposes. Patri- 
May diminish the evils which it 
entirely prevent ; and, by puttin 
Present possession of partial good, 
fords aid and encouragement to the 
‘Tabours of men, who are ambi- 
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remains. for me to notice one ob- 
. eT FAR . 
» Pebeae neither the moralist nor 
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will presume to treat. with in- 
» It is said, that the love of 
intry is not recommended by the 
¥ of Scripture, and that the pas- 
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sions which it excites are directly at va- 
riance with the spirit of Christian cha- 
rity. One plain reply to the former part 
of the objection is, that though this love 
is not positively commanded, it is nei- 
ther expressly nor virtually forbidden. 

It is, moreover, as we have proved, 
not only igcluded within the doctrine of 
universal philanthropy, but is, in fact, 
the only practicable method by which we 
can hope to fulfil the benevolent inten- 
tion of the Gospel. The History of the 
Jews, who lived under the special go- 
vernment of the Deity, affords illustri- 
ous instances of this very patriofism 
which is condemned; aml the Great 
Author of our religion shed tears of 
pity and anguish, when he contemplated 
and predicted the approaching desolation 
of Jerusalem. 

The weight of the. second part of the 
objection is wholly removed by the dis- 
crimination which we have made be- 
tween real and pretended patriotism. 
We grant, that, from intemperate zeal, 
or misguided views, the love of our 
country has sometimes impelled men to 
the commission of flagrant and pernici- 
ous enormities; but has not the same 
love been productive of actions emi- 
nently and permanently favourable to the 
happiness of individuals, and thesafety 
of communities? Has it not lifted its 
avenging arm against cruelty and im- 
piety? Has it not protected our coasts 
frominvasion, our hearths from violence, 
and our altars from profanation? In 
the dreadful and protracted calamities 
of war, the meek and the helpless may 
have been oppressed, the wise and the 
virtuous may have been sacrificed; but, if 
the heart of man were utterly callous to 
the feelings of genuine patriotism, there 
would have been no safeguard for civil 
liberty, no vestige of social union, no 
scope for those arduous and exalted du- 
ties which are prompted by benevolence 
and enjoined by religion: our tribunals 
would be thrown down, our temples 
would be forsaken, and in the seques- 
tered village, and in the crowded city, 
the sweet voice of peace would be heard 
no more. 

Patriotism then inspired by nature 
and authorised by reason, is thus hal- 
lowed by the sanction of Christianity. 
The present situation of Europe, how- 
ever, will of itself be sufficient to furnish 
practical conviction that the existence of 
the sentiment is incompatible with a 
state of national subjugation. In the 
real, or even in the imaginary privation 
of independence, the glory of a country 
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and the well-being of its inhabitants 
must be equally delusive and visionary. 
Jommerce and the elegant arts would 
be neglected, nor could we expect either 
opportunities or incentives for the calm 
pursuits of science and philosophy ; the 
mind, by continual irritation, would 
grow insensible to every charm of do- 
mestic virtue, or, by debasement, would 
be unfitted for every manly enterprize. 
Such a state, in short, is absolutely hos- 
tile to the diffusion, if not to the attain- 
mént, of that moral and intellectual im- 
provement among individuals, which fa- 
cilitates and ensures the general amelio- 
ration of society. 
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Political freedom, therefore, should be 
the aim both of the philanthropist ang 
of the patriot; nor even can the Chris. 
tian indulge a hope, that those mild and 
benevolent virtues, which peculiarly cha. 
racterize his religion, and which are go 
admirably calculated to bless the human 
species, should ever reach their fill per- 
fection in any country, which is subject- 
ed to the dictates of tyranny, or where 
the free energies of action are overawed 
by the dread of arbitrary force, or cop- 
troled by the encroaching influence of 
some powerful neighbour. 





ADVENTURES OF A TRAVELLER IN THE ISLAND OF ST. JACO. 


From an unpublished Manuscript. 


AFTER a tolerably favourable pas- 
sage of nearly eight weeks, in which we 
were detained only four days by a storm 
off the Canary Islands, our ship (the 
Dutch East Indiaman, Osterwyk, Capt. 
vander Braam, bound to Batavia) came 
to an anchor for the first time in the 
road of Porto Praya, in the island of St. 
Jago. It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that this is the largest uf the se- 
ven Cape de Verd Islands. A great 
number of Negroes immediately put off, 
some in canoes and others swimming to 
the ship, for the purpose of bartering 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, papaws, mangoes, 

avas, oranges, lemons, sugar-cane, 
Ssheces turkeys, and other native pro- 
ductions with us, for cast-off linen and 
clothes, hatehets, knives, scissors, pocket- 
mirrors, glass beads, pins, needles, and 
other trifling artioles. The temptation 
of the fruit, most of the species of which 
were unknown to us, was ‘too to 
be resisted; we therefore look p 
every thing that we could dispense with, 
and the Blacks di: of their com- 
modities to great tage. They did 
not fail, at the same time, to gratify oc- 
ly their innate prepensity to 

; but two days afterwards I was 
destined to afford in my own person the 
most melancholy evidence of their love 






boat was sent to shore to procure | 
water. I could not suppress 


su Say 
ayself of this ie f 


a_soil covered 





hest and m 


clothed in the 

ant verdure, while in my native cou 
kek tae St were covered « 
snow. ‘The watering-place was 2 
considerable distance from the shore. 


Here, in order that they might roll the 
casks along the more conveniently, the 
whole party deposited their side-arms. 
A number of Negroes immediately took 
advantage of this indiscretion, and while 
the men were removing the casks that 
had been filled to the boat, they seized 
these arms and fell upon us with them. 
Scattered and defenceless as we were, 
each of us could oppose singly but a 
fecble resistance to the assailants. We 
were soon stripped by the Blacks, who 
plundered us of money, linen, and clothes, 
excepting breeches, shoes, stockings, and 
perhaps hat. In this forlorn condition 
every one who could get away, hastened 
toward the boat. The steersman, pro- 
bably panic-struck by the appearance of 
the fugitives, and apprehensive that the 
Negroes might make an attack on the 
boat, without waiting for the whole 
party to return on board, pushed off 
with all possible expedition for the ship 
which lay at anchor in the road about a 
mile from the shore. His fears, how- 
ever, were totally groundless; for the 
ks ran away, one after another, as 
soon as they had accomplished their ob- 
ject. I and several of my companions 
in misfortune, afraid of still worse us- 
age, hid ourselves behind a thicket of 
cotton-trees, to wait till the Negroes 
had retired. Conceive what must have 
been our despair, whe on quitting our 
retreat we saw the boat out at sea, a 
soon afterwards observed the ship weigh- 
ing anchor ! . ; 
, As St. Jago, like all the Cape de Verd 
Islands, belongs to Portugal, it must 
appear incredible, and yet it is not the 
less true, that the whole of this scene ° 
assault and plunder passed at the foot ¢ 
the citadel of Porto Praya. The ga 
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mandant, consisted entirely of native 
(free) Negroes; and [ cannot hel 
shrewdly suspecting that the premio. 
ant must have calculated upon a share 
of the booty, as he was a calm spectator 
of the whole transaction: for it was 
not till too late that a party of his black 
soldiers from the citadel reached the 
theatre of this outrage. For this reason 
{ felt a strong objection to go to Porto 
Praya, though it was so near, and 
though it contained twelve or fourteen 
houses, besides the castle and the exten- 
sive establishment of the Lisbon com- 
mercial company of Grand Para and 
»Maranham. I determined, on the con- 
trary, with three of my companions in 
tune, a Fleming and two French- 
men, to proceed at random across the 
country. It began already to grow dusk, 
and we had not gone far, before we fell 
in with a tall black figure, which, from 
its singular costume, we should have 
been more inelined in the dark to take 
for adervise, than what on our nearer 
| ch it proved to be—a native fe- 
male. The sight of our naked condi- 
tion, as whites, must naturally have as- 
‘tonished her. She stood still, and we 
endeavoured by signs to communicate to 
het our unfortunate situation. She 
‘compassionately raised her right hand 
‘towards heaven, as if to intimate that 
thence we must expect succour. We 
‘eoncluded that she was a Christian. 
Lackily I happened to pronounce the 
‘word Cinded (town) almost the only one 
in the Portuguese language that I was 
then acquainted with. She must have 
Und me, for she several times re- 
ited Ribeira Grande,* pointing to a 
reddish sand-hill lying to the north. In 
larsuance of this direction, we steered 
‘Tight for the hill, which we reached in 
three quarters of an hour. Scarcely 
had We crossed it, when one of a troop 
@ Negroes pursued us at full speed, and 
‘Raving overtaken us, began with scruti- 
boks to examine the rest of our 
‘patel. The robbers had left me and 
‘@@ two Frenchmen nothing but our 
‘WOwWsers, hat, shoes, and stockings ; 
Fleming who wore breeches under 
Po’ had been lucky enough not 
toretain the former, but also some 
ty anda knife. The Negro search- 
im and holding up two fingers, 
im to understand that he had one 
lent more than he needed. Resist- 
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anee was vain, and the Fleming was ob- 
liged to give up his trowsers to the Ne- 
gro, who, observing his attempts to con- 
ceal his money and his knife compelled 
him to deliver them also. The fellow 
then took away my hat, which probably 
appeared to him to be the best of the 
three ; but suneneeny promised in re- 
turn to escort us in safety for some part 
of our way. A little farther on we came 
to a village, where our rogue of a guide 
gave us to understand by his light step, 
that we must take care not to make a 
noise; he hurried with us in silence 
through the place, fearing, perhaps, some 
interruption from the police, and con- 
ducted us to an eminence not far distant. 
There he left us, having first pointed out 
by signs, the moon by this time shining 
brilliantly, the right way to Ribeira 
Grande. 

On this spot, hungry and fatigued, we 
determined to take up our quarters for 
the night, though the ground was cover- 
ed with prickly shrubs and small pebbles. 
It was long before I could close my eyes; 
the recollection of the happy days of in- 
fancy kept me awake. At home Christ- 
mas Eve was a season of joy and festi- 
vity ; now, a houseless and naked wan- 
derer, I was foreed to spend it upon the 
thorny ground of a distant region, while 
my affectionate parents were shedding 
bitter tears on account of their absent 
child. At length Morpheus, in kindness 
to us all, strewed his poppies so profuse- 
ly over our uneasy couch, that we did 
not awake till the sun began to scorch 
our naked bodies. After extracting the 
thorns and prickles from each other's 
sore back, we pursued our route to 
Ribeira Grande, the citadel of which we 
discovered, after a march of some hours, 
on an elevated rock before us. We at 
length descended by a steep path to the 
town, which lies at the foot of the cita- 
del and is washed by the sea. 

The canons, nine in number, were 
just then proceeding with the other ec- 
clesiastics, to the cathedral, to perform 
high mass. Our deplorable appearance 
attracted their notice ; they sto and 
waited for us to come up. Only two of 
the canons were whites (of Portuguese 
origin); the others were people of colour, 
or mulattoes; and the inferior clergy 
consisted entirely of mulattoes or blacks.* 


* None but the black slaves are called 
Negroes ; the free natives, though not differ- 
ing from them in colour, style themselves 
Brettons, or brown men. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark, that. the offspring of 
mutattoes and whites are termed mestizos. 
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One of the canons, who spoke French 
pretty fluently, addressed us in that 
language, and asked, as we walked along, 
a thousand questions respecting our ad- 
ventures. As soon as he found that [ 
understood Latin, I was immediately 
treated with particular distinction. He 
himself and one of the others spoke an 
intelligible, but by no means Ciceronian 
Latin. Our conversation drew about us 
a crowd of black students, who immedi- — 
ately surrounded me when the clergy had 
turned off to the church. Three of 
these only deserved to be called lovers of 
the sciences; all the rest being misera- 
bly ignorant. Nicolo Cabral,* the most 
distinguished of them. rejoiced me with 
an invitation to breakfast, of which m 
hungry stomach had the greatest need. 
The most profuse European table could 
not have a any thing that I should 
have relished more than what the hospi- 
table Cabral set before me; and yet it 
consisted entirely of dapes inemte—guya- 
vas, bananas, cocoa-nuts, water-melons, 
and couscous, mixed with treacle. After 
breakfast, my new friend conducted me 
to the church, which the canons were 
just quitting. The same canon who 
ad at first accosted me in French, again 
entered into a short conversation with 
me, and then said: Sequere me ad domum 
meam ! (Follow me to my house!) His 
name was Don Freire d'Andrade.. His 
house, situated at the foot of the citadel, 
to which we passed through a small 
enclosed court-yard, was one of the most 
considerable structures of the town, be- 
ing solidly built, and roofed with tiles, 
though, like the others, it consisted of 
only a ground-floor. Don Freire con- 
ducted me intoa ious hall, surreund- 
ed with old-fashioned arm-chairs, which, 
with a small table, composed its whole 
furnitare. European news formed the 
first topic of our conversation. After I 
had satisfied his curiosity on this subject 
to the best of my ability, he surprised 
me by Pio aa, > a lodging in his house, 
and a place at his table. «Ten or twenty 
“mouths more,”said he, “ make very little 
difference in my family: Many Euro- 
peans, who had run away from their 
ships, I have with me for years to- 
sates merely for my amusement.” —It 
is not to be supposed: that I rejected the 
canon’s benevolent’ offer. Lodgings 
- were immediately assigned to me in a 


{ose sont Senn 
the | who. im in his own 
house, >It is no uncommon thing for these 
ecclesiastics to have mistresses and children. 
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building opposite to that in which the 
canon himself resided, where | found 
two rooms, each of which had no othe; 
furniture than a small table, a |ittie 
bench, a bedstead with an estere (a inat 
made of peeled reeds) and a few chests 
that were kept locked.—A splendid abode 
for a man who the preceding night knew 
not where to lay his head. The apart- 
ments inhabited by the canon hingelf 
were, indeed, neither much better, nor 
much more spacious: for besides the 
above-mentioned large hall in the centre, 
they comprised only a sitting-room and 
bed-chamber for the owner, a somewhat 
larger apartment for the females, anda 
small domestic chapel. 

On taking possession of my new lodg. 
ings, I was saluted by three mulatto 
boys, of fourteen or fifteen, with the 
compliment; ‘* Mussyeh, kummang wu 
porte?” L felt delighted that I had at 
Jeast some persons about me, who in case 
of necessity, could render themselves 
intelligible ; but I soon discovered that 
with the exception of that trite plirase, 
which they had learned of the canon, 
they understood net a single word of 
French. As the mute conversation to 
which we were confined was soon ex- 
hausted, I threw myself on my esiere 
and fell asleep; but in about half an 
hour I was awakened by a little black 
slave, who, by champing with his mouth 
and beckoning with his hand, signified 
that I was to follow him te dinner. The 
canon was already seated at table with 
Father Sebi, (Eusebius) his black con- 
fessor; but instead of inviting me to 
eat, he was pleased merely to repeat to 
me the names of the dishes and fruits 
that were served up, and then to dismiss 
me. I found, however, on my return to 
my room a table covered for me and my 
young companions, with a profusion of 
‘the same dishes as. that of the master of 
the house. 

Thus I fared infinitely better than my 
three companions in misfortune, who, a 
I was informed by the canon, were taken 
to the ‘hospital, called La Misericorée, 
and to whom I paid a visit the same day. 
They hada lodging, it is true, but no 
provision was made for their subsistence; 
so that they were necessitated to bes 

- their bread from doer to — ; we 
other companions, dispersed by ie 
tastrophe of the preceding day, and 
abandoned to their fate, arrived one a 
ter another at Ribeira Grande, whe 
they were admitted into La Misericom® 
in like manner. supported by the be- 
neficence of the inhabitants. This 
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pital is @ massive structure of one story, 
the nd-floor containing a spacious 
pall, fitted up with many large, old- 
fashioned, canopied bedsteads ; with rush 
mats. Several chambers on the upper 
foor were inhabited by the Negro at- 
tendants of the hospital with their wives, 
and a Portuguese Beata. Beatas are 
s females, who differ from the 
punsonly ia not living in convents. In 
other respects they adopt the same dress 
and mode of life as the nuns, and bind 
themselves by a vow to observe the rules 
ofvone of the monastic orders. 

The Misericorde was rendered parti- 
remarkable to me, by the warn- 

which I there received from the lips 

a dying Italian. This unfortunate 
man came with a Dutch East Indiaman, 
in which he was engaged as carpenter, 
tothe road of Porto Praya, and was in- 
duced by the barbarous treatment of the 
captain to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity of going on ‘shore to make his es- 
Accident conducted him to a vil- 

lage situated at a considerable distance 
from the shore, and to the habitation of 
a wealthy black planter, who received 
him-with the greatest hospitality. ‘T"he 
whole family of the planter, following 
his‘example, strove to make the strang- 
ers new abode as agreeable to him as 
' ; so that he soon conceived an 
ardent desire of uniting himself to it by 
‘stronger ties for ever. A mutual attach- 
‘ment which took place between him and 
‘thesecond of the planter’s three daugh- 
‘ters led to the fulfilment of this wish. A 
year after his arrival she became his 
wifewith the cordial consent of her pa- 
‘vents. “He! lived very comfortably with 
‘ber, and was rendered still more happy 
‘bythe birth of a son; but this very cir- 
| proved his destruction. Ever 
“Since as ssentns 6, emt who 
‘would gladly have prevented the match, 
‘hadimanifested a strong aversion to him. 
‘Shey first strove to ruin him in the good 
Minion of their parents ; but as this at- 
Smpt was unavailing, and, on the con- 
“Waty, the Italian daily rose higher in 
“Mitir favour, their hatred became so 
“Mitch the more inveterate. This ani- 
ity he sought to allay by kindness 
pattention, and would probably have 
teeded; had his union remained child- 
~ But, if they were before envious 
te influence which their foreign bro- 
“enjoyed over their parents, 
increased with the birth of 
iid to such a degree, that they de- 
med to rid themselves of him by as- 
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sassination, to prevent his participating 
in the paternal property. Death, (whe- 
ther natural or not, was never decided) 
delivered them from the detested infant. 
T’o his father they administered a slow 
poison, which had for months been con- 
suming his vitals. Unluckily there was 
not a medical man on the whole island, 
and the unfortunate Italian, knowing 
that he had no chance of recovery, had 
caused himself to be brought hither a 
few weeks before, that his last agonies 
might not be aggravated by the sight of 
his murderers. ‘ Take warning,” said 
he, after he had, with evident difficulty 
finished his stury, “ take warning from 
my example, not to form any intimate 
connexion with the natives. They will 
importune you with promises ard entrea- 
ties, they will have recourse to every 
species of flattery aad.caresses to detain 
you here; but trust them not; the first 
occasion for dissatisfaction—the first of- 
fence, however unintentional, you give, 
will be sufficient to make you a sacrifice 
to the revenge which is a prominent fea- 
ture in the character of these people.” 

Horror-struck at his narrative, I 
quitted the honest Italian with thanks 
for his caution, and a proinise to bear it 
in mind. When I called on him the fol- 
lowing day, he had already bidden adieu 
to all worldly concerns, taken leave of 
his wife and her parents, whose daily 
visits were his only consolation, and 
given liberty to his five slaves. The suc- 
ceeding night put an end to his suffer- 
ings. 

Profound as was the impression made 
upon me by the words of the dying Ita- 
lian, it was nevertheless speedily erased 
by the extraordinary kindness and the 
daily increasing favour shown me by the 
canon. 
with clothing. Besides a linen shirt, 
which he sent me immediately after my 
arrival out of his own wardrobe, he or- 
dered one of his slaves to make me ano- 
ther of cotton, and a waistcoat of the 
same kind of stuff.* To this dress:;was 
added a blue worsted cap, and thusin a 





* The opulent inhabitants always have 
among their slaves several who understand 
some art-or handicraft business. Thus 
there were among the thirty-nine slaves of 
the canon, a weaver, a carpenter, and not 
fewer than six trumpeters. Such a slave 
costs at Cape-de-Verd 100,000 Portuguese 
reas (upwards of 307. sterling), or more ; 
while other slaves, employed in ordinary 
domestic occupations, may be bought for 
half the sum. | 


His first care was to provide me — 
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fortnight I was so equipped, that I might 
have passed among the natives for a 
dandy of the first order. 
if idleness deserves to be called hap- 
piness, I was one of the happiest of 
mortals, since [I had nothing else to do 
for the eanon than to attend visitors of 
distinction, ‘according to the custom of 
the country, on their entrance and de- 
parture. Here the master of the house 
never goes to meet or attends a visitor, 
however exalted his rank ; but the stran- 
ger is received and accompanied when 
he retires by the major-domo. I spent 
a great part of my time out of the 
house with the Frenchmen in La Miseri- 
corde, or preferably with the black stu- 
dents, who treated me with the greatest 
ct, not only inviting me to all their 
festivities and diversions, but even giv- 
ing such ae on my account. 
hat chiefly raised me to this conse- 
quence among them was my proficiency 
in Latin, Zor, in their eyes, 1 was a real 
Cicero; even in comparison with the 
above-mentioned three who had made 
the test progress in the acquisition 
of that language. These three, Nicolo 
Cabral, Alonso Suavez, and Philippo 
Nunez, attached themselves more parti- 
cularly to me, and scarcely ever quitted 
my side. With the latter I had well 
nigh involved myself in a serious quar- 
rel. Like myself he was fond of dispu- 
tation. We once had, among others, a 
discussion on the question—w r the 
angels are white or black? The whole 
company, in which there was not a white 
besidies ry ee naturally contended that 
they are black, and insisted that white 
is the colour of the devil and his imps. 
As Nunez, who was a Mulatto and by 
no means one of the darkest, obstinately 
defended the latter ion, I applied 
to him the pun :—Nigrior esse potes, ne- 
quior esse neguis. He could re- 
press his vexation at this bon mot, which 
turned the laugh ec ly against him. 
rho ero = or my te ar far- 
er upon him, 1) as- 
sertion I adduced bed katiwn hint 
boy epigram on the name Philip— 


Phi-—nota feetoris ; dippus fetus omnibus horis ; 
Si Phi non valet et dippus, totus non valet PAi- 


lippus. ; 
At this absurdity the others burst into 
immoderate lau » and Nunez could 


no longer smother his Filho d. 
puta was the lowest of the tiles tie. 


nour which me; -and- 
to violence, 


he would have proceed 
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had not his companions prevented hip 
I sought, on my part, to make up wna, 
ters by admitting that the angels ar 
black, and leaving him at liberty t 
ascribe to the devil whatever culour jp 
pleased. Ina few days he seemed ty 
have forgotten the grudge, and to be de- 
sirous of regaining my friendship. 

At home too, 1 contrived by degrees 
to banish ennui. Sometimes | amused 
the canon, at others he: amused me; 
sometimes I received visits from the 
Frenchmen in La Misericorde, and some. 
times I passed whole hours in contem- 
plating the ocean from our ventana, 
which was not above 2U0 paces distant 
from the shore. The rest of my time [ 
spent in learning the language of the 
country, or the Creole, as it is called, (a 
mixture of the language of Guinea 
and corrupt Portuguese), partly because 
my patron seemed to wish me to ac- 
quire it, and -partly with a view to in- 
gratiate myself the more easily with the 
natives. In fact, 1 made such profici- 
ency, that I was enabled to fulfil the 
wishes of the canon, and instruct my 
three young companions, who acted as 
his pages, and whom I found in the se- 
quel to be still more closely connected 
with him, in the rudiments of arith- 
metic. 

Of the increasing favour of the canon 
I was daily receiving new proofs. With 
a view to make me better acquainted 
with the manners, customs, and produc- 
tions of the island; and with the mode 
of life of the inhabitants, he never failed 
to take me with him to the entertain- 
ments given at weddings and christer- 
ings, to which he, as one of the highest 
dignitaries, was usually invited. 0 
these occasions the guest appears in all 
his pomp. The whole household is sun- 
moned to give eclat to the procession. 
For this purpose a particular dress '8 
kept for all the slaves, consisting, for the 
men, in a cotton waistcoat and breeches 
commonly of a dark blue colour, anda 
slouched hat, and for the females, {2 
cotton cloths of different colours, which 
they wrap round their bodies, and binl 
fast with another cloth. The femal 
slaves open'the procession, carrying “ 
their heads their master’s whole stock® 
cotton cloths: for the quantity of = 
cloths denotes the degree of his wel 
Then follow the male slaves, laden ¥" 
provisions and other necessaries. Suc 
was the practice also with the ur» 
the canon, including his trumpeters, _ 
played all the way. ~ Behind these,’ 
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the three pages and myself upon asses ; 
while the canon, mounted on a stately 

came last and all alone. At such 
festivities it is customary for the whole 
retinue of the guests to participate in 
the entertainment; but I, as the fa- 
yourite of a man of so much conse- 
quence among the natives, was treated 
with particular kindness. For the same 
reason the people of the town vied with 
each other in the profusion of their flat- 
teries and caresses. By the slaves of the 


canon I was completely idolized. I had,’ 


itis true, some claims on their attach- 
ment; as I saved them by my interces- 
sion from many a castigation, and strove 
to conceal their petty misdemeanours 
from their master instead of acquainting 
him with them; such, for example, as 
the stealing of a few oranges or other 
fruit toeat, For this indulgence they 
were the more grateful, as they had ex- 
the very contrary treatment 

from another European, who had re- 
been my predecessor in the favour 

of the canon. He was a native of Bo- 
hemia, who had deserted from a Dutch 
* and sought refuge in the island; 
wlio, being, like many of his coun- 

, a skilful musician, was not only 
eceived into the house of the canon and 





acest by him, but insinuated him- 
deeply into his good graces. It was 
bly with a view to render himself 
a still greater favourite, that he abused 

infigence over the canon to complain 
‘slaves to him, and thus frequent- 
‘drev them very severe punish- 
~ Hence his memory was very na- 
turally ¢xecrated by them. Often, there- 
ore, did they express their acknowledg- 
nents to me in such terms as these :— 
‘Good white man! your God will con- 
Git you back in safety to your own 
ountry, because you are so kind, and 
‘M0t procure us so many stripes from 
ur master as that wicked white.”— No 
me, “however, would inform me what 
ome of this Bohemian; the ca- 


qi rel complained generally of his 
tude: the three pages told me 
‘He disappeared one night; and, 
Y» the “slaves studiously evaded my 
lens On this subject ; whence I con- 


that he was secretly sacrificed to 
















gh many masters certainly exer- 
le Severity towards theirslaves, 
} Others who treat them very 
, Overlook their little faults, 
‘them’ by rewards when they 
ustrious and obedient, 


special’ good behaviour even 
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present them with their liberty. These 
manumitted slaves then assume, as adopt- 
ed children, the name of their benefac- 
tor, and generally continue in his house- 
hold, though they may have acquired 
sufficient to enable them to keep a house 
of their own; nay, most of them, when 
at perfect liberty to live where and in 
what manner they please, prefer a si- 
tuation in the service of their former 
master to returning to their native coun- 
try. The canon had in his family three 
slaves to whom he had given their li- 
berty; one of them afforded a singular 
example of this kind. Bartolomeo 
(d'Andrade) was by birth an African 
prince ; in one of his father’s wars with 
another African sovereign he had been 
taken prisoner by the latter, and sold by 
him asa slave to the English, from whom 
he was purchased by the father of the 
canon. His old master had presented 
him with his freedom on account of his 
long and faithful services, and given him 
full liberty to return to his native land: 
but the residence in the house of his be- 
nefactor had more charms for him than 
the possession of the regal dignity in his 
own country. 

Ihad myself well nigh obtained the 
honour of hecoale a member of such 
an African royal family. Among the 
female slaves of the canon, Peter Ca- 
bral, whose son, Nicolo, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, conceived the warmest 
friendship for me, was the daughter of 
an African sovereign, a girl of seven- 
teen, whom he had purchased of a 


Guinea slave-dealer. Her master had 


had her baptised, and partly from re- 
spect for her birth, and partly on ac- 
count of her cleverness and superior 
moral qualities, had invested her with 
the superintendence of his household. 
If I could ever be tempted to believe in 
a nobility of birth that ennobles body 
and soul, Maria would have made me a 
convert to this notion. Instead of the 
flat nose and projecting lips which are 
the usual characterstics of the Negroes, 
her nose and lips were of the most beau- 
tiful proportions, and her hair, though 
curled like that of all blacks, was soft 
as the finest silk. A < Kteh w figure, a 
waist that you might almost have span- 
ned, a delicate hand, a handsome foot, 
an eye full of soft animation, a skin 
black as jet and smooth as velvet, in con- 


junction with the scarlet of her lips, and 


a row of teeth which su d ivory it- 
self in whiteness, completed the ideal 
of a sable beauty. Her personal charms 
were heightened if possible by her dress. 
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Unlike other female Negro slaves, who 
go with the upper part of the body bare, 
and merely wear a short apron round 
the waist, she concealed her swelling bo- 


som beneath a neat corset of white cot- 


ton with a black border, and enveloped 
her elegant form with a white and blue- 
striped cotton shawl; while another of 


the same kind encircled her head in the 


shape of a turban. 

Maria had made a profound impres- 
sion on my friend Nicolo. Her virtue, 
however, opposed the most determined 
resistance to his advances, and he was 
too generous to ravish from her by force 
what she so steadfastly denied him. He 
was nevertheless inclined to regard her 
modesty as dissimulation ; and as he ima- 
gined that he had discovered in her a 
particular partiality for me, because she 
always found something or other to do 
in his apartment whem I was there, he 
conceived the idea of putting her virtue 
to the test through me. JI must confess, 
that I was mysdlf by no means indifferent 
to Maria’s charms, and that I likewise 
construed her courteous behaviour to 
me in my favour; but, as to seducing 
her—my soul never harboured such a 
thought; and if I had at length the in- 


discretion to yield to the reiterated im- 


portunities of my friend, and to assume 
the ‘part of a seducer, I was actuated 
solely by the vain curiosity of ascertain- 
ing in what degree she preferred me to 
Cabral. 

An opportunity for deciding this ques- 
tion.soon occurred. One evening I 
found my princess quite alone in the 


court-yard engaged in assembling her 
poultry. The beginning was prosaic 


—* Can I help you?” asked I. 
She ed my assistance with mani- 
fest ure. I demanded a kiss for 
my trouble, and obtained it without he- 
sitation. Emboldened by the first at- 
eons I clasped her in my arms, and 
i . pk love me at ty paral 
“O yes, » replied she, her eyes 
beaming with the expression of oe 
cence, and resigning herself willingly to 
my kisses embraces. I felt so over- 
— by her virtuous confidence, that 
was obliged to muster all my courage 
to enable me to stammer forth the ques- 
tien: “ May I h Maria, to obtain 
= pe ge mage of dieplan 
m with a glance. of 
sure, softened, however, by an ¢€ 
sion 
most 
wok 


of love. I must have been. the 


hardened of villains, had not this 
- been sufficient to deter me from 
any attack upon ber virtue. For some 
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time both of us remained silent, 4; 
length she raised to me those beauteoys 
eyes, which modesty had before fixeq 
upon the ground, now glistening with 
tear, while a smile played upon her lips. 
and pointing to the elevated cathedral 
whispered: ‘“ Igregia !” (the church), 
Shaken by this unsophisticated expres. 
sion of her thoughts in the single wor 
—Igregia, I could not refrain from }p. 
stowing the warmest praises on her 
virtue, exhorting her to adhere stead. 
fastly to her principles, and assuring her 
that [ was by no means serious in the 
question which had offended her mp. 
desty. Nay, more: I was for some mo. 
ments undecided whether to offer her 
my hand on the spot, or at once to anni- 
hilate those. delusive hopes, which the 
demonstrations of my affection might 
have excited. gery: 
[ almost blush to confess, that I extri- 
cated myself from this dilemma by means 
of a falsehood wrung from me by neces- 
sity. ‘* Happy as 1 should be in possess. 
ing you,” said I to Maria, “ it is impos- 
sible for me to make you my wile, for— 
(the lie almost expired upon my lips)— 
for—I have left. wife behind in my own 
country.’ Mariagently turned her face 
from me to conceal her tears. How was 
it possible for me to remain unmoved! 
Pressing her hand with painful emotion, 
I took my leave of her ; feeling that if] 
staid any. longer I should run the risk of 
recalling the untruth, and inspiring the 
innocent creature with new hopes, which 
I should not be able to realize, since a 
longing after home would eventually 
have triumphed over my passion for 
Maria. Iam not, however, ashamed to 
confess, that if I could have resolved to 
pass the rest.of my life at St. Jago, no 
other should have received my hand 
than the amiable Maria: for the cha 
tity of this youthful female, abandoned 
entirely to herself, was the more estima- 
ble in my opinion, as that virtue 1s ex 
tremely rare. among her country women. 
No one could be happier than the jealous 
Cabral, when he heard that Maria had 
stood the. test. From that time she 
carefully avoided every occasion of be- 
ing alone with me, though she still be 
haved to me with. her accustomed kind- 
ness, whenever I went to see my frien 
to. whom; however, my visits were . 
frequent than before. As I was deeply 
interested in the fate of this girl, I hea 
with great. satisfaction, that previous ( 
my departure from, St. Jago she obtain 
. < Boge stance, 
her liberty, to which circums'é \; 
L had reason to believe, my friends 
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with Cabral in some degree contributed. 
Sincerely do I hope that she has found 
ja the arms of a worthy husband that 
iness which she deserves. Never 
her impression be erased from my 


heart. 
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After this digression I return to the 
canon, who acts the principal part in the 
history of my residenee in St. Jago, and 
of whom it is therefore fit that I should 
give a more particular description. 

( 1'o be continued.) 





SKETCH OF THE LITERATURE AND ARTS OF THE BARLY ROMANS. 


IN literature, as in politics, and in- 
deed in almost every other branch of 
knowledge, which does not admit of ac- 
tual proof, there have been certain axioms 
or doginas laid down to supply this want 
of proof, which, sanctioned by the au- 
thority of usage, have been received by 
the generality of mankind as undoubted 
cake. Amongst these we may rank 
the idea, which has descended from the 
time of Horace to our own, that the cul- 
tivation and refinement of the Romans 
were entirely owing to the intercourse 
and imitation of the Greeks. In sup- 
port of this opinion we have the often- 
quoted passage : 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
_ Kntalit agresti Latio. Hor. Ep. L. ii. 


And although a modern traveller, Mr. 
Eustace, would confine this acknow- 
a a io the arts of poetry, criticism, 
d rhetoric, yet it by no means appears 
bythe was intended in so limited a sense 
‘a inleed it be meant that the stream 
of | m improvement was derived 
from Grecian fountains, the assertion 
would be more correct. Long before 
the foundation of Rome the Greeks, 
ing from their own country, had 
| Italy with the poy acne of 
their arts and sciences, a knowledge 
hich was valuable even at that remote 
eriod of their history. But the “ Gracia 
capta” too plainly declares the period 
ant by the poet to leave any doubt 
athe question. It certainly cannot be 
ed that the conquests of Paulus 
chad a most sensible effect on 
@ iiterature of the Romans, and that 
te spir , of refinement, hig had hi- 
‘been comparatively slow in its 
ess, now burst forth with an energy 
‘it had mever shewn before ; but 
me time this by no means proves 
lent of this extraneous aid, 
mans would not have attained 
mearly the same degree of excel- 
b the polite arts of life. The fact 
0 have been, shat amang hr ar- 
Such a,pitch of power and opu- 
at 8 longer found it pos- 
all her energies and re- 
pursuit of conquest; her 
rniy Mac. No. 75. 
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armies became, in a great measure, filled 
from the ranks of her allies, and her citi- 
zens, no longer harassed by the fatigues 
of a perpetual warfare, sought in the 
shades of the Lyceum, a substitute for 
the occupations of the camp. It was im- 
ssible that, under circumstances like 
hese, the cause of literature should not 
flourish ; and besides it will appear that 
even at the earliest period of their his- 
tory those seeds of improvement were 
sown in the minds of the Romans, which 
afterwards ripened into fruits of such 
exquisite beauty and flavour. 

When the stream of improvement has 
once burst forth, it flows with an impe- 
tuosity which can neither be calculated 
upon nor resisted ; and it is checked 
when the purity of its current becomes 
corrupted by the contamination of wick- 
edness and vice. Not even the power of 
despotism can prevail against it while its 
waters are untainted ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, the weakness or the wickedness of 
human nature is such, that those waters 
seldom continue clear for any consider- 
able period of time, and corruption seems 
as inevitably the companion of success, as 
the valley of death is the path which the 
living must tread. In this point of view 
it would appear that the Romans, having 
once turned their attention to intellec- 
tual pursuits, must have proceeded on 
their career, even without the assistance 
of such an adventitious eircumstance as 
the conquest of Greece, and that their 
progress in improvement might have 
been carried still further,-had they not 
sunk under the licentiousness and infamy 
of that despotism which turns the most 

rich and beautiful gifts of nature into 
loathsomeness and ashes.. If then the 
excellencies of the Romans in arts and 
letters are not to be so entirely attribut- 
ed to the influence of their more polish- 
ed neighbours, an enquiry into-the state 
of knowledge and learning amongst the 
earlier Romans = become a subject ¢ 
more interest and importance 
generally supposed. eg) 
Unfortunately there are few materials 
left to enable us to form a Jodgment of 
what was the state of many ofthe most 
important branches of knowledge during 
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the earlier ages of Rome; and indeed 
an enquiry into the history of science at 
anypaniod of her existence, especially of 
natural science, when its principles were 
80 little understood, would afford a very 
small share either of instruction or 
amusement. But of the more refined 
but less useful pursuits of the mind, 
poetry, eloquence, and the arts, the 
works of later writers have left us some 
account ; and an examination into them 
may perhaps afford no unfair criterion 
of the progress which the Romans had 
made in other departments of literature. 

In a republic eloquence is pawer. 
Where honour, influence, applause, all 
lie in the gift of the multitude, the 
power of governing the public mind 
must ever be a ion of the highest 
pempnatones to its owner. Collections 
of large bodies of men are always more 
liable to be led away by the enthusiasm 
of strong impressions than individuals ; 
and in a republic, therefore, where all 
matters of a public nature are transacted 
in | assemblies, tobe able to excite 
these feelings, is absolutely necessary to 
those who would profit by them, At 
length, by the continual repetition of 
scenes like these, the people me at- 
tached to the exercise of this art, and 
the cultivation of it necessarily becomes 
one of the most important occupations 
of life. . Thus we find. amongst the Ro- 
mans, at a time when almost every other 
branch of learning was neglected and 
despised, and when the love of war was 
almost the only passion which filled the 
‘hearts of the citizens, eloquence was ex- 
cepted from the general contempt, as an 


art worthy the regard of a warrior and | 


a Roman ; but the causes we have men- 
tioned could not begin to operate until 
after the extinction of the monarchy. 

..- {Phis, indeed, Cicero. tells us in the 


The fallowiog sketed of the Higeory of 
Eloquence is collected from. the «De 
claris Oratoribus.”- | sls 
-» The. spirit. of eloq 
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over the minds of the populace, must bg 
supposed to have possessed those taleny 
which are mecessary to form an orator 
Marcus Valerius, the dictator, on th 
secession of the people from the city, in 
consequence of the oppressions of theiy 
creditors and the rich, gained great ho. 
nour by his exertions in appeasing the 
tumult by his eloquence, and even ac. 
quired, on the same account, the name 
of Maximus. L. Valerius also, who 
was created consul on the abolition of 
the Decemvirate, gained considerable re. 
putation asanorator. C. Fabricius was 
sent, in consequence of his skill in speak. 
ing, to reclaim the captives from Pyrrhus; 
and we may conclude that T. Comne. 
anus was not without talents in this 
branch of literature, as he was mention- 
ed in the annals of the Pontifices asa 
man of extraordinary abilities, To 
these names may be added those of M. 
Papirius, C. Flaminius, Q. Maximus 
Verrucosus, and Q. Metellus, as men 
who had distinguished themselves by 
their harangues. 

But the first Roman to whom history 
has awarded the palm of true eloquence, 
was M. Cornelius Cethegus, who lived 
in the time of Ennius the poet, who was 
born at the commencement of the sixth 
century (A.U.C.); so tong was this art, 
amongst the Romans, in arriving at any 
degree of perfection | Ennius mentioned 
him in the following lines in the %h 
book of his Annals :— 


Addityr orator Cornelius suaveloquenti 

Ore Cethegus, Veturio Collega, Puiloni 

Filius, Is dictus ollis popularibus olim, 

Qui tum videbant homines, atque xquum agitabant 
Hos delibatus populi. 


At the same time with Cethegus mary 
other orators lived, whose names and re- 
putation are all that have descended to 
us, Of one of the greatest of these, the 
censor Cato, we have the character 
drawn by one most fitted for the task. 
«With whom,” asks Cicero, “ shall we 
compare him? who can confer more ho- 
nour by his praises— more infamy by his 
blame ? who is more correct in his - 
nions? more skilful in his instructions: 
The orations of Cato, which the same 
‘author had discovered, were, in his op 
nion, valuable both on account of the 
style and the matter, and he tells us, that 
‘in a selection of the most excellent from 

them would be found ali the 
mces of oratory. 
“ih would J tediou sie to enumerate al 
‘the eminent men of this age, of whom 


Cicero has left an account. A 


the most'remarkable were, C. Flamiaiss 
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C, Varro, Sextus /Elius, A. Albinus, T’, 

and the celebrated scholar 

and tartare ee lt will 

be possible, in this place, to give a 

daniel account of a few of the 
most eminent. 

Sergius Galba lived soon after the 
time of Cato, and was the first orator, 
who, striking into a new path, gave elo- 
quence its true triumph by bending the 
minds of his hearers to his will. His 
ityle, however, partook more of the 
gi of antiquity than that of Scipio or 

or even of Cato; and on this 
account his works perished before those 
of his contemporaries. The character 
of Galba, as an orator, stood very high: 
Cicero calls him “divinum hominem,” 
and relates a story which well exempli- 
fies the difference between his style and 
that of his contemporary, the celebrated 
Lelits. 
, Leelius was engaged in a cause, which 
he pleaded with his usual correct elo- 
quence, and on its being deferred by the 
consuls, he was still more successful on 
the second hearing, than before—-it was 
again. deferred ;~and Leelius, as his cli- 
ents red him home with praises 
and thanks, observed, that it was true 
he had exerted all his powers in the de- 
fence of their honour ; but he advised 
them, on the next hearing, to apply to 
ins Galba, as one better fitted to 
their defence by his more orna- 
mental yet forcible style of speaking. 
In consequence of this advice the accused 
to Sergius Galba, who undertook 
“defence with much diffidence, con- 
x scious how much would be expected from 
him when he succeeded a man of such 
cl talents. Galba employed 
¢- eterrening oe oo 
to Marng im gaining a knowledge of the 
@8 When the day of trial came, in 
ef Me midst of a large audience, whose 
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k. as'were wrought up to the highest 
xe Gegree of expectation, and in the pre- 
0- Snceof Lelius himself, Galba pleaded 
his a Ca 


with such force and strength 





#eloquence, that there was scarcely any 
‘Pett of his oration which was not ac- 














are mpanied. by the plaudits of his audi- 
pi ‘te, and» the accused were acquitted 
- ) ‘the-exultation of all presents 

at 


f ible style of eloquence, which 
haracteristic of the speeches of 


the JP Galbs,wasnot discoverable in his writ- 





e* Vicero attributes this, not only to 

Jl fength of his genitis, -but to a na- 
"impatience of mind, which im- 
: Mim to this style of oratory, when 
Mee by the exertion of public speak- 
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ing; but when he took up his pen in the 
retirement of his closet, his genius de- 
serted him, and his writings acquired a 
heaviness which could not be found in 
his orations; but Lelius, whose style 
Was more correct and laboured, and 
whose mind was not formed in the glow- 
ing mould of Galba’s, excelled equaily in 
his writings and his oratiuns. 

After Galba follow the names of the 
two brothers L. and S. Mummius, 8. 
Albinus, P. Popilius and his son Caius 
M. ZEmilius Lepidus, afterwards called 
Porcina, P. Crassus, and several others. 

The last orators who come within the 
scope of this sketch, are the two Gracchi, 
Tiberius and Caius, men who do not 
seem in after-times to have met with 
that share of applause which as patriots 
and Romans is their due, but have, on 
the contrary, fallén under the censure of 
historians, as factious disturbers of the 
public peace, and martyrs in an evil 
cause, Those who have attentively stu- 
died the spirit of the Roman constitu- 
tion, and have considered the bearing of 
the designs brought forward by the 
Gracchi, will not probably be inclined to 
acquiesce in this censure—but this sub- 
ject is too large and important to be dis- 
cussed incidentally—the only enquiry 
into their charactér at present is as 
men of literature, and as orators.” 

To strong natural abilities the Grac- 
chi united all the advantages of fortune 
and instruction. ‘Their father; T. Grav- 
chus, had been consul, and had distin- 
guished himself by his talents: and their 
mother, Cornelia, has lost the title of 
the daughter of Africanus in that of the 
mother of the Gracchi. ‘hey were 
equally fortunate in their alliances by 
marriage. Tiberius, thé elder brother, 
married the danghtet of Appius Clan- 
dius ; and Caius, thé younger brother, the 
daughter of P. Crassus; while Sempro- 
nia, their sister, became the wife of the 
younger Africanus. Thus allied to the 


noblest families of Rome, their educa- 


tion was suited to their station, and 
even in their earliest infancy the watch- 
ful care of their mother instilled into 
their minds those principles of firm abd 
severe virtue which became the Roman 
character. In their youth, they were 
attended by the best instructors in the 
various branches of knowledge, and they 
were taught the art of oratory by Dio- 
phanes of Mitylene#, one of the most 
eloquent Greeks of his time. Plutarch 
tells us, that Tiberius, in his countenance 
and gestures, was gentle and composed, 


Bat that Caius was earnest and vehe- 
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ment, so that in their harangues to the 
people, while the one modestly used very 
ittle action, and never changed his place, 
the other would traverse the rostrum, 
and in the heat and agitation of speak- 
ing, throw off his toga from his:shoul- 
der, and was the first Roman who ever 
ventured to use such action, as Cleon is 
said to have been the first Athenian who 
threw off his vest and smote his thigh. 
The eloquence of Caius was impetuous 
and passionate, and caleulated to raise 
the feelings of his audience to the high- 
est pitch; while that of Tiberius was 
mild and calm, and better suited to move 
pity and compassion. The expressions 
of Tiberius were simple, yet accurate ; 
of Caius, sounding and figurative. 

During the latter part of the period 
included in this sketch, the style of the 
Roman orators had been strongly ap- 
proaching the model of the Greeks; and 
indeed we find that many of them com- 
posed works in the latter language. At 
this time Greece seems to have been to 
the Romans, what France is to the con- 
tinent in our day, and the education of 
a Roman was scarcely completed with- 
out a visitto Athens. But in the ear- 
lier centuries of Rome, before the com- 
‘munication with Greece became so con- 
stant, Etruria was their mistress in sci- 
ence and politeness. Thus, Livy tells 
us, that M. Fabius Caso, the brother of 
the consul, was well acquainted with the 
Etruscan literature and language—and 
he adds, “ habeo auctores, vu/go tum 
Romanos ‘os, sicut nunc Grecis, ita 
Etruscis literis erudiri solitos.” Liv. ix. 
36. This fashion probably became ge- 
neral, on the conquest ef Greece by P. 
ZEnilius ; thus Plutarch says, (in vita 
P. 4.) that that commander not only 
educated his children in the Roman dis- 
cipline, but also in that of Greece, which 
was esteemed more honourable ; and for 
this purpose he not only them 
Peg se Bon es and rhe- 
to t in sculpture painting. 

‘He used commonly to be present with 
them himself at their studies. 

The transition from eloquence to poe- 
try is by no ‘means in fact the 
constituent qualities of the poet and the 
orator are the same. They 
must each that “ afflatus”’ of spi- 
rit, and that power ever the souls of 


their fellow-men, to move them-at their. 


will to 
the 
_ Cicero has noticed the near 


ionate feeling, without which 
of re- 


, “between the orator and the. 


poet: “ Est enim finitimus oratori poe- 


of both ate ¢qually vain. . 
- y at Rome, a year before the 

of Ennius, and the 514th of Rome * 
few years after this Nevius, whe, * 
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ta, numeris adstrictior paulo, verboryy 
autem licentia liberior.”—De Orat. j, 1g 
And Quintilian says of Homer : « Qj», 
nibus eloquentiz partibus exemplum ¢ 
ortum dedit:” i.47. The fame of th 
early poets of Rome, however, has not 
equalled that of her orators ; and indee/ 
the remains of them and of their history 
are very scanty. Of what nature th 
poetical productions of the earliest Ro. 
mans were, and what excellence they 
had acquired, we have few means of 
judging, though it may be reasonably 
supposed, from the martial nature of 
their occupations, that they had little 
leisure for such. pursuits. We are tolj 
that in the triumphal processions of Ro. 
mulus, the soldiers followed their gene. 
ral repeating rude verses; (Plut. jp 
Rom ;) and that the Salii were ordered 
by Numa to traverse the city with 
dances and songs, (Liv. i. 20.) Cicero 
says (Ques. Tusc. iv.), that Cato in his 
Origines mentions a custom among the 
early Romans when they reclined, to 
celebrate to the sound of the flute the 
praises of illustrious men; from which 


Cicero justly concludes, that at that time 


there must have been written poetical 
compositions adapted for vocal music: 
and towards the end of the third cen- 
tury, the practice of this art must have 
become common at Rome, asin the laws 
of the Twelve Tables there was a law 
prohibiting the publication of lampoons 
m verse. T'o enquire into the nature 
and style of these compositions, which 


‘appear to have been almost unknown to 
-the later Romans, would be now per- 


fectly vain—but we have a better opi- 
nion of these times when we find the 
appellation of “ necnon erudita” 4- 
tributed to them by Cicero. 

The first poetical compositions of 
which we have any account that can be 
relied on as accurate, are the plays of 
Livius Andronicus—for the Fescennine 
verses, introduced by the Etrurians, and 
which subsisted amongst the Romans for 
about a century, seem rather to have 
been a collection of rude and extempore 
raillery, thrown into a sort of verse, 


‘than any thing which merited the appel 
ation of 


try—and the Satyre, which 
succeeded ‘them, although of a chaster 
strain and in more regular measures, ® 


they were accompanied with music 


dancing, scarcely rose above the level 
tomime. 
S Rises Andronicus represented his firt 
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cording to Varro, was engaged in the 
first Punic War, ietinghe Sirverd some 
comeilies at Rome: —the latter poet com- 
the history of the first Punic War 
fore becoming on some account ob- 
noxious to the nobi 
tired to Utica. 
- Q. Ennius seems to have been the 
first Roman poet whose memory stood 
high im the estimation of those who 
lived in Rome's more polished age. He 
was a native of Calabria, and born about 
the 515th year of Rome. He was the 
friend of Africanus and of Cato the Cen- 
sor, with whom he is reported to have 
. ptudied Greek. Cato brought him to 
Rome, and M. Nobilior the consul, 
when he went to A‘tolia, carried Ennius 
along with him. The son of Nobilior 
caused the freedom of Rome to be pre- 
sented to him—at that time esteemed a 
honour. He was supposed to have 
met in the tomb of the Scipios; 
and Pliny says, that Africanus erected a 
statue of him there. Ennius celebrated 
the victories of the first Africanus, and 
| a history of Rome in heroic 
verse. ‘“‘ We look on Ennis,” says 
ilian, “‘ as we do on some ancient 
sacred wood, of which the —— 
strikes us more than the beauty.” He 
seems, like many of his brethren, to have 
been the of fortune, and although 
heenjoyed the smiles of the great, to 
have met the frowns of adversity.—At 
seventy years of age, says Cicero, he 
bore: with such equanimity those two 
which are accounted the greatest 
that fall to the lot of man, old age and 
ty, that he almost seemed to be de- 
with them. Considerable frag- 
of Ennius are preserved. 
Cecilius and Pacuvius: lived at the 
Sametime with Ennius; they were both 
hem dramatic poets, and the latter 
0 pre painting. Their reputa- 
tion was not wes and Cicero calls 
em “male locutos.” The people, 
vever, received a play of Pacuvius, 
Jrestes, with much applause, es- 
éclall scene where, in order to save 
nelife- of his friend, Pylades declared 


lity of Rome, he re- 
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mself to be Orestes. e tragedies 
Soewere about this time exhibited by 


son of a freedman. 
Plautus, several of whose 
lave’ survived, in a complete 
‘modern times, was born at Sa- 
Weity of Umbria. It is said, that 
lost.all his fortune im trade, he 
servant to a baker. He died dur- 

feensorship of Cato.—Cicero calls 
*¥en of humour “ elegans urbanum, 
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ingeniosum facitum;" and he is men- 
tioned by Aulus Gellius, as “ home lin- 
gue atque elegantie in verbis ,Latine 
princeps.” Hin 
Terence was a native of Carthage, 
and was theslave of Terentius Lucanus, 
by whom he was educated with great 
eare. He was the intimate friend of 
Lelius and Scipie Africanus, from whom 
he is supposed to have received some as- 
sistance in the composition of his come- 
dies. Terence was very free in his imi- 
tation of the Greeks; the Andria was 
composed from two plays of Menander, 
called, “ Andria’ and “ Perinthia.” 
The writings of Terence are distin- 
guished by their wit, elegance, and na- 
tural expression of feeling ; they abound 
also in many noble sentiments, though 
the ludicrous and humorous generally 
predominate. He is one of the most 
sententious of the Latin authors, and a 
large selection of maxims might be made 
from his plays: the dramatis persone of 
this poet are all of them extremely cha- 
racteristic, and t h the same cast of 
character frequently extends through 
many of his plays, yet the interest and 
spirit of them are kept up undiminished. 
Caius Lucilius may be called the last 
of the early poets of Rome; he was 
born in the year of Rome 605, and was 
esteemed the inventor of that mode of 
satire in which Horace and Juvenal so 
much distinguished themselves. Thus 
Quintilian “ Satyra quidem tota nostra 
est; in qua primus insignem laudem 
adeptus est Lucilius ;” indeed he is men- 
tioned in terms of —s by some of 
the ancient authors, though not. by Ho- 
race. He composed thirty satires, in- 
veighing against. the wicked by name; a 
few fragments only remain of his works. 
It would certainly be a rash attempt 
to judge of the style and merits of those 


poets whose works have not descended 


to modern times; and unfortunately the 

oductions which have survived, as of 

lautus and Terence, were written at a 
period when it must be confessed the 
study of Grecian literature had become 
very general ; so that we have no accu- 
rate means of judging how far the ear- 


lier poets were indebted to the same in- 
_structors; and if they were not so, what 


effect that fact. had on the style and ex- 
cellence of their compositions. One 


- thing, however, is certain, that poetry 


as an art was practised at Rome long be- 
fore there was such a connexion between 
that country and Greece as to have af- 
forded the Romans any models of com- 
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» It now only remains to notice the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. From the best 
authorities it appears that the art of 
sculpture was practised at Rome at the 
earliest period of her history. The 
kings erected statues of themselves in the 
Forum; and many instances are men- 
tioned by historians of statues having 
been erected of eminent individuals, as 
marks of honour and respect, during the 
first ages of the republic, and even dur- 
ing the monarchy. As instances of this, 
the statues of Horatius Cocles, and 
Clelia, recorded by Livy, may be men- 
tioned. It is true that the workman- 
ship of these images is generally to be 
attributed to Etrurian artists; but as, on 
the establishment of the city, the per- 
sons who com the body of her citi- 
zens were collected from various parts 
of Italy, these Etrurians probably bas 
ed apart of the Roman people. The 
style of their sculpture during this pe- 
riod was harsh, angular, severe ; 

and — continued to be so till soft- 

‘ened down by the more flowing and ele- 
gant style of the Greeks. This change 
may be placed at the period of the cap- 

ture of Syracuse, when Marcellus car- 

ried to Rome immense quantities of 

statues and other works of art. The 

materials which the earlier artists used 
were generally bronze, clay, or wood; 

the former substance is said to have been 

used in the casting of statues in Italy 
before the Greeks applied it to that 
ya ae gre was : uently used in 

ng im of their divinities, 

from an idea that it was a substance 

more pure than metal or clay; and more 

pleasing to the Gods. These statues 

were frequently of a small size; thus that 

of Horatius Cocles is said not to have 

exceeded three feetin length. The Ro- 

mans seem to have wanted that creative 

power of i 

Greeks were so disti 
seems n 
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amongst which may be mentioned the 
temple of Janus, built by Numa; of 
Pallor and Pavor, by Tullus Hostilin, 
(and this king, when he added sever,) 
Alban families to the Senate, built , 
new Senate-house); of Diana, by Ser. 
vius Tullius; while the immense fabric 
of the capitol was raised by the joint ef. 
forts of Tarquinius Priscus, Serving 
Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus. Af. 
ter the establishment of the repv olir, 
the number of temples in Rome mus 
have been considerably increased; for a 
commander scarcely ever found the fate 
of the battle wavering, but he vowed to 
some favourite deity a temple that he 
might be extricated from his dilemma, 
It would be tedious to give the numerous 
instances of this mentioned by historians, 

There can be no doubt of the solidity 
and magnificence of the buildings of the 
early Romans ; in this, as in other arts, 
the Etrurians were their masters, whose 
style of architecture was broad and 90- 
lid, and rather approaching that of the 
Egyptians. The estimation in which 
these works were held by those who had 
beheld the magnificence of the imperial 
age, is the best proof of their excel 
lence. Livy, speaking of the Forums, 
and the Cloaca Maxima, erected during 
the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, ob- 
serves, that they are works which even « 
the splendour of his own age could 
scarcely equal. .The Cloace are indeed 
edifices of the most powerful construc- 
tion, and they exist to this day, proud 
and unperishing monuments of Etrurian 
art. The historian abovementioned, 
speaking of the capitol, calls it, “ Opus 
vel in hac magnificentia urbis conspici- 
endum.” There seems, however, little 
doubt that these buildings were raised 
by the labour of Etruscan artists: thus 
Livy says, that one of the kings being 
anxious to finish a temple, workmen 
were sent for from every side of Etruria. 
The capitol, as it was the most impor 
tant, was the most magnificent of their 
early buildings; vast sums of money 
were said to have been expended in rat 
ing it, and it was completed by the Con- 
sul Horatius Pulvillus, a few years after 


‘the abolition of monarchy, with a & 


lidity and-magnificence, says Tacitus 
which the ie of succeeding ages 
might adorn, but could not increase. 


: cannot be supposed that at this early ye 


bestowet 


riod much taste of expense was 


_on the: houses of. private individuals; * 
bureing of Rome, by the G 
3 ing of . » by the 

productive of the same advantage which 


howéver, be observed that - 
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followed the great fire of eget s 
streets becoming more regular, and the 
better “built. There is little 
doubt that the conquest of Greece, as it 
produced a change in the style of Roman 
» had an effect also in altering 

the style of architecture. 
Painting was an art well known to the 
Btrarians, and existed in Italy, we are 


told by Pliny, before the building of be 


Rome: this author mentions. some pic- 
tures still remaining in his time at Ardea, 
more ancient than Rome itself. From 
the perishable nature of works uf this 
kind, we have no specimens left to assist 
us in forming an idea to what degree of 
excellence the early Romans had attain- 
ed in the exercise of this art; though 
we may conclude that their proficiency 
in painting must have kept pace, with the 
which they made in other arts. 

In estimating the literary excellence 
of the Romans, it is necessary, in some 
degree, to enquire into their moral cha- 
racter; the most distinguishing pecu- 
of this was, an energy and ardour 

of mind which led to an impetuous, yet 
persévering, prosecution of enterprize, 
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and which rendered them superior even 
to defeat and disappointment. Hence, 
when they were overcome, they rose in 
their demands, and it became a state 
maxim with them never to make terms 
with a victorious enemy. It was, un- 
doubtedly, the working of this spirit 
which achieved the conquest of their 
mighty empire, and the same spirit may 
observed when they ae» their at- 
tention from the pursuits of arms, to the 
occupations of literature. ‘T’o what de- 
gree of excellence they might have at- 
mon had they still continued a free and 
appy nation, it is impossible to say ; 
but if we may judge from the aaate 
dinary proofs of mental power which 
Rome exhibited, even when she lay at 
the mercy of her tyrants, until the enor- 
mity of their despotism made the public 
mind a partaker in its own baseness, it 
may not be too much to assert, that by 
the united advantages of dominion and 
example, Rome might have equalled, if 
she had not surpassed, the fame and ex- 

cellence of Grecian literature, 

H, 





“THE subject to which the pamphlet 
now before us relates, is one of the most 
essential importance to the happiness and 
eommercial prosperity of the country 
a object is no less than the 

té liquidation of our national 

debt. "The plan which Mr. Heathfield 
‘has here proposed fur the accomplish- 
‘ment of so interesting an object, acquires 
additional claim to our attention, from 
{he circumstance that it contains no more 
lan an enlarged development of the 
pimions of one of the. most eminent fi- 
latciers of the present day. It is wrong, 
ever, to suppose that the scheme it- 

ef first originated with Mr. Rieardo. 

Hong back as the year 1803, the late 
hop of Landaff proposed the sub- 
Of the same plan in a speech in- 
ed to have been spoken in the House 
rds; and in the year 1713, we find 
autcheson, then — sta 
for Hastings, in Sussex, making a 
sal to George I.., for levying a con- 
on of one-tenth on the amount of 
tim the united kingdom, for liqui- 
} the national debt of Great Bri 
lich at that period amounted to 
at less than fifty millions. 
gh it be no easy task to env- 
@ the fandamental causes which 
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. HEATHFIELD'S ELEMENTS OF A PLAN FOR THE PAYMENT OP THE 
NATIONAL DEBT. 


have contributed to the production of 
the present alarming stagnation of trade, 
there can be no doubt that the enormous 
load of taxation which presses so hea- 
vily on the national industry, is a prin- 
cipal obstacle to the revival of our com- 
mercial prosperity. The taxes which 
are annually raised to pay the interest 
of the national debt, constitute a burden 


of the severest maguitude, which acting 


as an insupportable encumbrance on the 
nation’s welfare and happiness, denies 
to an-active and skilful people the due 
reward of their industry. There is no 
country in the world whose artists and 
mechanics are animated with more of the 
true spirit of industry than those of our 
own country; but there is a point be- 
yond which every man feels a reluctance 
to the employment of his labour, and 
that is when the necessaries of life are 
not to be obtained without sacrifices ut- 
terly incompatible with all the comforts 
of social existence. And that such a 
point has already been reached by the 
greater part of the industrious popula- 
tion of this country, is, we think, too 
obvious to 
sent a man must labour full fifteen hours 
a day ere he can obtain the bare meaps 
of subsistence for himself and family, 





require elucidation. Atpre- . 

























































while the comforts of life are utterly 
unknown. The love of country declines 
with the increase of such insupportable 
burdens, and when once the spirit of in- 
dustry is cramped by the prospect of in- 
evitable misery, need we wonder at 
the conduct of those inconviderate men 
whom want and starvation have driven 
for relief to the standard of furious sedi- 
tion? Besides, what, we would ask, is 
this great — empire, when divested 
of its people’s industry?” It is a blank 
—a mere non-entity, incapable of main- 
taining itslofty station among the pow- 
ers of Europe, of displaying its fleets 
and its armies, and all those mighty re- 
sources which have justly been the envy 
and wonder of the world. To relieve 
then the burdens which press so heavily 
at this moment on the commerce of the 
country, ought to be a prime object of 
the legislature, and surely nothing can 
be so effectual towards the attainment of 
so desirable an end as the liquidation of 
‘our public debt. 

The same rules which apply to the 
discharge of an individual's debts are 
strictly applicable to the payment of a 
nation's debts. They.may-be discharged 
either by an enlarged economy and re- 
trenchment of expenditure, which in the 
course of time will leave such a surplus 
of capital as 7 effectually liquidate the 
principal; or by at once parting with a 
sum Spetvihécivs the end [ropesed The 
former of these ways ‘has long been tried 
in the case of the’ national debt of this 
country, but without ‘the least effect. 
“The expenditure of the state is already, 
we think, reduced within every practica- 
ble Timit, at least so far as reduction can 
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undiminished, its commercial distresse, 
have gradually ‘increased. The inf, 
ence to be drawn from sueh interestiny 
experience, is, that we need not antier 
pate relief from any plan which has }j. 
therto been pursued, but that we o 

to seek it in the administration of {h, 
only other antidote which can remove 
the country’s distresses, namely—that of 
liquidating the national debt by an equal 
assessment on all kinds of property. Ty. 
necessity of putting in execution som 
such plan as the one which is proposed 
in Mr. Heathfield’s pamphlet, will be. 
come still more apparent, if we consider 
for a moment the possibility of our be. 
ing again involved in war, in the lapse 
of ten or even twenty years. Let us 
only look on the burdens which have 
been et on the Jate arduous and 
unparalleled struggle—burdens that are 
comparatively light and_ insignificant, 
when compared with the evils from which 
they may justly be said to have shielded 
us—and then we shall see the extent of 
the distress, perhaps ruin, which would 
be attached to this country’s relapse 
into a state of warfare. 

Before any assessment can be made on 
the amount of private property in the 
united kingdom, it will be necessary to 
obtain something like an accurate esti- 
mate of its value. Dr. Colquhoun, in 
his work on the wealth, power, and re- 
sources of the British empire, rates 
the amount of private property at 
2,647,640,000/., which has generally been 
esteemed rather within than above the 
truth. Mr. Heathfield, however, aver- 
“ages it at »2,500,000,000/., which is 
147, 640,000/. less than Dr. Colquhoun's 


























“The sinking fund, astowhich the-first- 


be of any essential-service to the country. computation. 

Five of peace have under © The public obligations in respect of 

the present system of things, and while ‘the national debt are as follows: 

the debt of the country remained 

: Interest and Annuities for Lives, 
: Principal. or for Terms of Years, includ 

ing Charges of Management 
le : £ Ba £ s. a. 

_ | ‘Sinking Fond «|< 4» 4 918,410,077 9 2 | 15,620,503 17 5 
Debt. «9 ><» | 40797,401,119 0 co 28,131,187 s 
Unfunded Debt... ~ . +| 51,992,095 14 2,079,582 7 
par nam a m4 “ae, % . . 2,028,612 18 84 

K ‘Mot »/i61,803,292. 4 3 | 47,859,987 15 114 

‘Here, then, it ppe ra that the industry mentioned charge of £15,620,503: 1% 

of the country ta Burdened: with an an- Sid. thas arisen, is required with . 

nual charge ‘of upwards of forty-seven ference to the funded and unfunde 

“millions, exclusive of the heavy charges debt only; if the debt were provided 

of collection, on a ipalsumofnearly by other means, the demand on 


“public, in-thatrespect, would cease 
“stereo 
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To ide fur the liquidation of the 
fanded and unfunded debt, Mr. Heath- 


field proposes, first, 
ee Phat all private property in the 
United Kingdom, including all claims on 
the government, in. respect of money 


The private property at - 
The funded debt at “ ~ 


£797,401,119 0 104 
Allow for claims of ex-resident foreigners 15,000,000 0 0 
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lent and advanced (not being the pro- 
perty of ex-resident foreigners) be de- 
clared, by the vn ancpoahe liable and 
subject to a contribution of fifteen per 
eent.” 


By which measure, taking 


£ s. @ 
- 2,500,000,000 0 





The unfandeddebtat = - - - 


i 


Specific ision would be made for the reduction of the prin- 


Te Peis totals, funded 
Principal o t, totals, funded - 
Unfunded = 


51,992,095 14 93 


782,401,119 0 103 
51,992,095 14 33 





Total £3.334,393,214 15 1 





500,158,982 4 2 





To be provided for by other means 
and resources, the principal of which 
Mr. Heathfield has presented for consi- 
deration :— | 
‘©The contribution to be made in re- 
spect of British colonial and Asiatic pro- 
srt¥) so far as the same can be brought 
mder the cognizance of the British le- 
gislature by an income tax, in respect 
thereof, or otherwise. 
“A contribution in respect of pro- 
rty to be acquired within the united 
after the date of the first gene- 
ment, that is to say, an income- 
on all clear ‘nett income, after the 
deduction of expenditure of every de- 


' “The surplus of taxes, which may be 
so regulated as to amount to a consider- 
sum without preventing the large 
nd liberal relief immediately required. 
-* The amount of stock which may for 
ferremain unclaimed. -- - — 
“The contribution of 15 per cent. on 
he probable greater amount of property 
iin the united kingdom, than the 
of 2,500 millions already men- 
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Such are the resources which present 
selves for liquidating the remaining 
lillions of our debt, and to us they 

‘amply sufficient to effect the end 

ew. But the question which now 

itself to our notice is, how are we 
er the proposed levy of 15 per 
acticable, so as to occasion the 
ossible injury to the country at 

— With r : to all such. persons 

stitute the public creditors, nothi 

will be requisite than to abate 1 

'Montuty Mac.—Ne 75. 


Oy ages 
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839,393,214 15 1 





Leaving £349,234,232 10 11 





per cent. from the amount of their indi- 
vidual claims; but in respect of those 
who possess no other property than 
what would become the immediate object 
of assessment, it is obvious that it 
would be utterly out of their power to 
accommodate themselves to the instant 
levy of such a contribution. If at present 
the merchant or manufacturer be scarcely 
able to support the burden of taxation, 
how shall he be enabled to transfer capi- 
tal to the amount of the proposed as- 
sessment? He cannot create a circulat- 
ing medium to meet the immediate de- 
mands of such a contribution ; we must, 
therefore, resort to some modification 
of the measures, which, in the event of 
the execution of the plan we are now 
investigating, would be adopted in re- 
gard to the public creditor. The per- 
sons to whom these remarks are appli- 
cable are separated by Mr. Heathfield 
inte-two classes :— , 

‘“‘ First class—Proprietors of lands, 
dwelling-houses, mines, and canals. 

‘* Second class—Manufacturers, ship- 
owners, merchants, traders, farmers, 
and others.” 

The following su jons of Mr. 
Heathfield would, we think, set aside the 
objections now advanced:— —. 

“ It is suggested that the term of ten 
years might be allowed to the first class, 
for the payment of the principal sum to 
be assessed; interest to be payable in 
the mean time, on the principal unpaid, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
by half-yearly payments; or, if the prin- 
cipal sum remain unpaid after the ex- 
piration of ten years, the rate of inte- 
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rest to be increased to six per cent. until 
the principal be paid.* 

‘That the assessment on the latter 
class should be payable by equal instal- 
wients in each of the first five following 
years; in the meantime interest to be 
payable on the principal sum assessed, at 
the like rate of five per cent. by half- 
yearly payments, discretionary powers 
being vested in commissioners to extend 
the time of payment of the principal 
sum; but not in any case to exceed the 
term of ten years.” 

The consequences which would ema- 
nate from the adoption of the plan now 
proposed are manifold and. important. 
The country is at present annually bur- 
dened with the payment of taxes to the 
amount of seventy millions, or there- 
abouts more than’ two-thirds of which 
are required to defray the interest of 
the nationaldebt. The private property 
of the united kingdom has been esti- 
mated at two thousand five hundred 
millions, and the public debt at some- 
thing less than twelve hundred millions ; 
so that the former may be truly said to 
be mortgaged for fifty oa cent. in order 
to pay the interest of the latter, or, in 
other words, the national debt stands in 

relation towards public property in the 
ratio of one to two. Besides the incal- 
culable benefits which trade would de- 
rive from the adoption of the proposed 
contribution of fifteen per cent, it must 
be obviops that the atiae would in 
no manner be ot y the execution 
of such a levy. If he possess capital to 
the amount of 20,0007, out of which 





* In effect a redeemable property tax. 
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he pays 200/ per annum im taxes, he js 
in fact, worth no more than 16,009). 
where then is the difference between his 
prolonging the poy pant of 200/. a-year 


taxes, and his making an immediate ga. 
crifice of 4,000/.: this calculation pro. 
ceeds on the supposition of a contriby. 
tion of twenty per cent. being made op 
property. Here some, perhaps, wil] 
urge, where is he to find capital to the 
amount, and with him many more in ajj- 
milar situation? Will there not be so much 
property thrown into the market on 
such an occasion as to preclude his ob. 
taining a purchaser for that part of his 
property which he may be anxious to 
dispose of? But such reasoners should 
recollect that fhe number of buyers will 
be in direct proportion to the number of 
sellers; thus the public creditor will 
want an investment for his money, and 
will, therefore, be as ready to purchase 
as the landholder to. sell. 

We do not deny that there is one ob- 
jection of great importance to this plan, 
that it applies exclusively to capital, and 
not to income. . [t is nut to be expected 
that men of property are to contribute 
to the relief of the national burdens, 
while those who at present pay their 
share of taxation, are, according to this 
scheme, to be exempted from all assess- 
ment. We conceive, therefore, that if 
any proposal for redeeming the national 
debt be carried into execution, it must 
involve certain sacrifices on the part of 
all classes of the community, on tue 
part of the peasant and the labourer, as 
well as of the merchant or the mauu- 
facturer. 
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THIS intelligent and eable_wri- 
ter, with much candor and deference to 
public opinion, apologises, as an artist, 
in his: preface, for having ventured to 
stibmit his work to the public. This 
meédest introduction, and a subsequent 
remark, may induce the reader to anti- 
cipate that observations on the scenery, 
public buildings, costume, painting, and 
sculpture, are the vital” sulijbet of 
the ensitin pages, “Tbe author, witha 
friend, landed at Ostend, which he found 
in a rapid state of decay; and from 

Ss SS e d to 






Ghent, where he closes his remarks on 
the cathedral by observing, that “ the 
pictures in general are by masters of no 
celebrity or talent, and excite disgust 
rather thap pleasure.” If so, we must 
conclude that the celebrated altar-piece 
of St. Bayon, by Rubens, formerly 1 
the spoils at. the Louvre, cannot have 
been restored.—Reynolds, in his Tour 
in Flanders, says of it, “ this pictute, for 
composition, colouring, richness of ¢f 
fect, and all those qualities in which Ru- 
bens excelled, claims a rank amongst his 
greatest and best works.”"—There were 
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iso other altar-pieces by Rubens, Van- 
ck, Segers, Lang Jan, N. Roos, Rom- 
bouts, and Honthorst, which are no- 
ticed by Sir Joshua, with considerable 
and mingled censure. Surely 
these have not all vanished? At Brus- 
sels the pictures fall under a sweeping 
ensure, Which is rather too general. 
«Of the Gallery I can say but little. No 
doubt there are a few good pictures, but 
certainly not of the first class. ‘I'he best 
are those by Rubens. ‘They have all 
the mastery of pencilling and witchery 
of colour peculiar to that master, but 
‘have also his defects; bustle and 
power of handling cannot conceal the 
want of drawing, and the mean concep- 
tion of his female figures.” Of the 
private collections in Brussels we are not 
favored with a single remark. Sir Jo- 
shua is not quite so severe or brief; he 
es eleven pages to the public and pri- 
vate pictures in Brussels. Our author's 
short stay is some apology for his bre- 
vity.’ We cannot, however, avoid ex- 
pressing our regret that an artist so 
eminently qualified to delight and in- 
struct by his tasteful and scientific criti- 
cisms, lost an opportunity of contri- 
ng to the piblic entertainment and 
jrovement. His visit to “ the awful 
‘of Waterloo” roused his feclings : 
and the journey from Brussels to Co- 
gne Was performed in about three 
Indeed he has wholly exciuded 
art of his travels fromi tte title- 
, as if he would have stepped at 
ce from Flanders or Germany to Italy, 
the dearer object of his hope and visita- 
ion. At this stage, we are favoured 
With some valuable observations. 


“Cc the birth place of Rubens, 
Bived us next within its ancient walls. 





























Draled picture of the crucifixion of that 


ed pict 
oy 


i Tentered the church, I was 


: of expectation. The picture 
sidered one of the chef-d’wuvres of 
$ pencil; and was in high estimation 
wuyré. ‘We were told it graced the 
gn altar; but conceive my disappoint- 
ent, when, on approaching it with an 
buseye, I found a very indifferent copy. 
is turning from it in disgust, when the 
er mequested me to stop; and, without 
eTemon ee cemoxed wiepe maar, 
flowers, a he paraphernalia o 
Catholic worship, bien stood be- 
} Copy, and then went behind the 
‘Gnd tarned round upon a swivel the 
py Rubens. I[t was like the sun 
‘Splendour, and appeared the finest 
“ever saw of that great master. 
re is generally well drawn, 
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the church of St. Peter contains the cele- 


=~é 


without the slightest approach to vulgarity 
ormannerism, In colour it is faultless, and 
the effect is striking and commanding, al- 
though seen under a window of stained 
glass, with all the bustle and arrogance of 
meretricious brilliancy. ‘The principal 
light is in the middle of the picture on the 
breast of St. Peter, of a warm yellowish 
fleshy tone. The opposing figures are 
swarthy and brown, one of them. with a lit- 
tle drapery purely red; blue and cold co- 
lours appear at the top and sides of the pic- 
ture. Asa proof of the veneration which 
the people of Cologne have for this magni- 
ficent work of art, I may inform you that; 
when it returned froni the Louvre, it was 
carried in procession through. the streets, 
and in front of the house of Rubens, where 
Professor Hardie delivered an eloquent ora> 
tion on its merit: when it was taken to the 
church of St. Peter, it was received by all 
the clergy in fall costume, and with as much 
ceremony as if it had been St. Peter him- 
self that was visiting them.” 


In the above, our animated traveller 
has the opinion of Rubens himself, and 
the general judgment of artists and 
amateurs, against that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; and, to show how difficult it 
is even for high professional authorities 
to decide on works of art, we refer our 
readers to Re;‘tiolds’s condémnation of 
this picture. ‘The President concluded 
with this pointed remark; “1 cannot help 
suspecting that Rubens died before he 
had completed it, and that it was finished 
by some of his scholars.”—Rubens’s let- 
ter to Geldorp, in praise of this picture 
after it was finished, contradicts this 
suspicion; and, as Reynolds himself re- 
fers, at the same time, to that letter, 
proves that he must have written some 
of his notes without due time for consi- 
deration. Our traveller mentions his 
visit to the house of Rubens: It is 
“No. 10, Rue de Tival, and is still an 
excellent house.” There is a good deal 
of ancient carving in ove of the rooms, 
in which Mary de Medicis, after bing 
been forced to quit Paris, lived an 
died. She subsisted on the charity of 
the Monks, fur whom she entertained 
the most bigotted devotion; the leaden 
toof remains, on which she walked.— 
Mr. Williams mentions a picttire of an 
adoration of the Magi, with Guidesque 
features of style, and excellent atest: 
and colouring, of the “‘ date 49%,” an 
painted by Filp Kalf, 4 German “ pain- 
ter of whom he never heard.” or, 
indeed, have we. Surely there must be 
some gross error of the press in this 
date. Even if it were, by a mistake, 
intended for a thousand’ years later) 
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there were no pictures painted out of 
Italy in 1406, but the most miserable 
flat, Gothic attempts, with very little 
resemblance to the human figure. In 
Germany there was, even in 1406, no 
knowledge of form or colouring. The 
bridge of boats across the Rhine, Rhyn- 
sic, Andernach, with its picturesque 
steeples and curious towers ; Coblentz, 
washed by that noble river the Rhine ; 
and visited by trading vessels of various 
descriptions ; the airy castle of Ebren- 
breitstein, and St. Goar, where ‘ the 
banks of the majestic Rhine are still 
covered with castles, villages, and 
towns,” are passed over with a rapid, 
but sparkling power of description. 
Rhinvald and Ehrenbreitstein alone 
“‘cun be compared to our magnificent 
castles in Wales.” Neiderlingen, ren- 
dered memorable by the ruins of Charle- 
magne’s palace, is touched upon with 
equal spirit and rapidity. At Manheim 
he learned that the Duke of Baden, un- 
fortunately, ‘‘ prefers smoking and 
drinking to encouraging the arts, or 
even to other duties of high import- 
ance.”—Heidelberg, its superb palace, 
castle, the sweeping river, and surround- 
ing scenery glittering in the sun of a 
bright July morning, form a fine picture. 
At his next stage, the manners of the 
upper classes are described, with one or 
two curious anecdotes. The romantic 
mountains and castles on the tops of the 
hills which skirt the Black Forest, on 
the road to Switzerland, and the ap- 
proach to the ancient town of Basle, 
elicit a fine excursion of fancy and spirited 
description. Basle itself affords no plea- 
sure asa view: “ it forms no picture,” 
A short visit to the library; some judi- 
cious praise. of Holbein’s pictures, and 
as just a censure of the minute and tri- 
fling details in the works of the modern 
Swiss artists, follow. Taking his de- 
parture, the enthusiasm of the man and 
the artist again break forthinsome noble 
flights of imagination and brilliant pi 
tures of the mountain scenery. Sur 
traveller next leads the reader, with a 
sort of magical power, from the Lac de 
Bienne to .Neufchatel, Lausanne, and 
the Lake of Geneva, casting a look at 
Mont Blanc, which, at the distance. of 
sixty miles, “ as. the crow flies,” appears 
an enormous mountain, towering over a 
succession of stupendous hi 

Mr. Williams offers some observa- 
tions on. colour, light, and form, in the 
vicinity of Geneva, which display a fine 
orte.and acute discrimination, His just 
compliment to. Turner,. the landscape 
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painter, his great and amicable contey. 
porary, is an exhilarating instance of 
iberality. His admirable reflections op 
particular effects of nature and prip. 
ciples of composition, and the notes 
which are subjoined (page 4] and 49 
Vol. I.) are well worthy of being sty. 
died by every landscape painter, |, 
this place, and generally in his descrip. 
tions of colouring, through his two yo. 
lumes, he judiciously uses the adjectives 
of diminution, terminating in ish, 4 
“ brownish,” “ reddish,” “ blueish,” 
“whitish,” “ blackish.” Richardson, 
Barry, Reynolds, Fuseli, and all ow 
best critics and poets, have used these 
terminations with equal felicity. In his 
journey through the romantic vales and 
lofty meuntains of Switzerland, to 
Milan, his feelings expand with the im- 
mensity and grandeur of the scenes 
around him; and, like Rousseau, he 
possesses a power of impressing his own 
enthusiastic sense of beauty and subli- 
mity upon the mind of his readers. At 
Milan, he hastened to examine the cele- 
brated picture of the Last Supper, paint- 
ed in the Dominican Convent, by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the most interesting ob- 
ne to an amateur or painter. The fol- 
owing passage affords a candid British 
artist's view of modern art, in Piacenza, 
and merits attention : 


“ We were tempted to visit the church of 
St. John, from an account which we had 
heard of two pictures painted by Camuc- 
cini and Landi, rival artists of great name 
now in Italy. The former is a native of 
Florence, the latter of Piacenza: Camuc- 
cini’s picture is the Presentation in the 
Temple, and Landi’s, Christ Bearing the 
Cross: both are extremely good. Taste, 
drawing, and composition, characterize the 
work of Camuccini; but, for want of glaz- 
ing, his colouring is poor and vapid ; his 
draperies, too, are occasionally somewhat 
heavy, and his figures hard and liney; the 
whole, however, shews an elegant mind and 
a ready pencil. Landi excels in colouring 
and effect, with perhaps a greater degree of 
nature and expression than his rival. Landi 
would be preferred in England, and Camuc- 
cini on the continent.” 

In the concluding observation we fully 
agree with this intelligent critic. [tis 
certain that in France and Italy drawing 
and cemposition are attended to with 
anxious study ; and the depth and splen- 
dour of colouring too much neglected. 
In England, on the contrary, the har- 
mony and richness of colouring, and a 
characteristic vigour of penciling, © 


cupy.a chief consideration, and drawing 


and composition have not been, hereto 
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fore, sufficiently studied by every artist. 
Our traveller's critical remarks on the 
famous frescoes, by Correggio, in the 
cupola of the cathedral in Parma; on 
the other works of that great master of 
expression and chiaro-oscuro,and on the 
works of Parmigiano, are replete with 
fine taste, science, and genuine feeling. 
The same sound thinking, and pure 
taste animate his observations on the 
works of the Caracci, Michael Angelo,Car- 

io, Guido, and other great mas- 
ters. Of the modern prize pictures in 
that city, he speaks in terms of disap- 
on. Owing to the sameness of 

their “ cold, semi-accurate drawing,” 
and their colouring, which he describes 
as “ gaudy, without richness or splen- 
dour,’ the whole modern collection ap- 
to him as if it had been painted 

the same hand. We confess we re- 

to hear this report of modern paint- 

ing in Parma, from an impartial modern 
painter. Here the volume is enriched 
with an engraving of some tasteful an- 
cient and modern eottages near Flo- 
rence and Lecce. But, amidst all this 
, the kind heart of the writer 

thizes with the wretchedness of 
ntry; and the number of men- 

dicants between Parma and Modena. 
At Modena his philanthropy was wound- 
ed by the contrast of a splendid palace 
anda starving population: and we 
read-with surprise, after all the vaunt 
of restoration, that twenty of the 
pictures carried off by Bonaparte 
have not been vot ra Artiste and 
amateurs will find a rich fund of 
asure and instruction in his re- 
etens on the public buildings, pic- 
és, and statues in the churches and 
laces in this city and Bologna, but we 
sorry to learn that the works of the 
odern artists in the latter, like those of 
b are so censurable ; indeed they 
récondemmed with very little qualifica- 
on, as altogether deficient in resem- 
Oa the road to Florence, he Wil- 
 Mais-was surprised by a natural pheno- 
enon, the fire at Pietra Mala, of which 
enas given an admirable view, amidst 
pame scenery of the Appenines. 
faved with great brilliancy and 
by I a Scotch artist, resi- 
aE i eh; who, in the class 
@ Of the plates, which he has exe- 
Tor this attractive work, may 
ly compete with any other living 
r. M . Williams's brief survey 
'afehitecture in the oo Agron 
Other public buildings in Flo- 
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rence, is marked by his usual vigor of 
discrimination and tasteful science. 

We recommend an engraving, at page 
75, with specimens of Italian and Gre- 
cian chimnies, to the attention of our 
noblemen and architects. The classical 
and beautiful character of the locality, 
and of every object around him, as usual, 
called forth our traveller's enthusiasm ; 
and the reader must be destitute of taste, 
and cold indeed, who is not borne away 
by the delightful flow of his feelings. 
Artists and lovers of the arts will pe- 
ruse with much instruction and pleasure 
his remarks on the sculpture by John of 
Bologna, Cellini, Baccio Bandinelli, and 
Michael Angelo. The series of ancient 
pictures in the royal gallery, beginning 
with the stiff Greek manner of the 9th 
and 10th centuries, and ending with the 
works of Cosimo Roselli, exhibit so 
many alternations of slow and partialim- 
provement, that Mr. Williams gave up 
the idea of correctly tracing the advance- 
ment of painting in a general view. We 
have no doubt but that every similar col- 
lection must exhibit similar alternations. 
The fine arts have had their pauses of 
seeming darkness and laborious immobi- 
lity, and their periods of memorable ad- 
vance in the race. From a survey of 
the superb collection of paintings, by 
the must celebrated masters, in the gal- 
lery, our author is of opinion, that the 
failure of almost all the masters is the 
want of appropriate mental expression! ! 
—In this observation we agree; but we 
must add, that a failure, perhaps as com- 
mon, is the want of appropriate charac- 
ter in the facial lines, as the basis of 
mental expression. The statues in the 
Tribune, the style of the great Venetian 
masters in painting portraits, and the 
works of the Tuscan school, are noticed 
with the discriminating Zoran’ of a 
paeiee alive to every defect and beauty. 

he reader may, in some points of taste, 
dissent from him, but he is, generally, 
happy in the aptness and vigour of illus- 
tration. The collection of Dutch pic- 
tures in the Florentine Gallery ‘are more 
generally popular than the works of the 
other schools.”—After a few just re- 
marks on the Flemish and German mas- 
ters, he passes to a description of two 
landscapes by Claude, into the delicious 
truth and sentiment of which he enters 
with exquisite taste and feeling. His 
remarks on the French school have been 
deemed too severe and indefinite; but 
they are in a great degree, with certain 
exceptions, well founded. The artists 
of the old French school, ‘who obtained 
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celebrity, owed their success to the adop- 
tion of italian principles, formed on ye- 
neral nature and the principles of the 
antique; but, at present, notwithstand- 
ing their attainments in drawing and 
composition, the majority of the French 
artists blend the defects of individual na- 
ture and the extravagant gestures and 
action of the theatre, with a dry imita- 
tion of the forms of the ancient statues, 
without a due coniprehension of their 
pure principles. T’héere is also a want 
of due breadth in their colouring and 
chiaro-oscuro. We reluctantly confess, 
that we have long entertained some 
doubt whether a French artist can ever 
arrive at true ideal beauty or elevation, 
by the study of French nature. Our 
traveller justly traces the origin of gran- 
deur in landscape painting to the broad 
and bold back-grounds designed by the 
painters of scriptural and historical sub- 
jects, We are convinced that the only 
mode of rivalling the great Italians is to 
paint as they chiefly did, in the spirit of 
the present age; to derive the modern 
inspiration from the sacred writings, and 
legitimate history ; and wholly tore ject the 
worn-out trumpery of the pagan mytho- 
logy. Mr. W.’s censure of copying is 
ee just. We have recently (See 

ew Monthly Magazine for May, 1819, 
p. 321.) endeavoured to check the pro- 
gress of this degrading and pernicious 

ractice, in this country. We here give 

r. W.’s own words: 


“ The gallery is filled with copyists, male 
and female, young and old, who are per- 
mitted to have any picture taken down. 
From what! have seen of this system of 
copying, I can have no. hesitation in saying 
that i ts a bad one. Those stupid people 
cannot be called artists; they are incapable 
of producing any thing of their own, and 
go to the gallery not for improvement, but 
to make a pitiful livelihood by their wretch- 
ed imitations ; their easils, tables, and desks, 
with their miniatures and drawings 
pra oa arlo, Dolci, Guido, &c. are 

stanily in the gallery where they carry 
on their trade. To me it appeared disgrace- 
ful, not only that the arts should thus be 
prostituted, but that such beautiful pictures 
should be degraded to such a purpose. Be- 
sides, the rage for copies may eventually. 
lead the eye from nature, and all her 
charms, and prévent the real genius of the 
country from rising into flotice, while mo- 
ney is thus squandered on objects so unde- 

** Such a gallery as this at Florence is. 

calculated to be of the first advantage sto 
the arts, when studied properly for im- 
provement; but, as I have said, it may 
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have the reverse effect, if prostituted to, 
ignoble purpose.” 


His observations on the statues of {) 
Niobe Family, the Hermaphrodite, a 
other celebrated marbles; on the bath 


-of Ypres, and the triumphal entrance ¢ 


Henry the Fourth into Paris, paint 
by Rubens ; on the ancient and moden 
bronzes, gems, and inscriptions, in th 
sevéral apartments of the grand ducd 
palace, display much sterling truth ay 
fine fancy. They abound in valuabk 
hints for amateurs and artists. We ». 
prehend that some of his lovely country. 
women may be inclined to chide Mr, 
Williams for his pleasant hint at th 
Spartan inclination of some ladies jy 
the room of gems; and for his wis 
that “the awkward females of this age 
had the opportunity of /earning from it 
(the Agrippina), to sit properly on their 
chairs.”—If he should incur the disdain. 
ful glances of some bright eyes in the 
northern circles, he must recollect that 
those who have too saucily rallied the 
fair sex, on points of personal negli- 
gence or attraction, have rarely been 
permitted to escape with impunity. We 
confess that we did not expect ever to 
have read a public assertion that “ Few 
exhibitions are more fatiguing than a 
gallery of pictures and statues.” (Vol, 
i, p. 130.) This strange declaration from 
a painter cannot but have a startling ef- 
fect upon his amateur readers; and from 
a painter so richly gifted by uature and 
professional acquirements as Mr. Wil- 
liams, it acquires a still more untoward 
singularity, especially when produced by 
a survey of the Florentine Gallery, ove 
of the finest exhibitions of pictures aud 
statues in the world !—W hat then must 
be the effect of the annual exhibitions 
London and Edinburgh upon the minds 
of unprofessional or Dandy visitors: 
We, however, modestly content our 
selves with protesting against having 
ever experienced this species of mentil 
fatigue or weariness. We can most 
truly affirm, that the series of studies 
made. by Mr. Williams on his travels 
afforded.us an unsated delight, and that 
their rare union. of simplicity, truth, 
beauty, and grandeur, has not only ” 
our poor judgment placed him, among the 
foremost. of his contemporaries, but has 
leftan impression upon our mind which 
cannot be easily, if ever, obliterated. a 
the secondedition, which, from the met’ 
of the work; we anticipate very speed!) 
we hope that. our author wil! modify of 
expunge this ungracious passage. © 
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ter such a hint from him, we are, in 
denice, obliged to be brief in our fur- 

yer remarks on his survey of pictures 
nd statues, although, when handled by 

» entertaining and able a critic, few 
are more delightful to us. We 
perefore refer our readers to his re- 
saining notices of the works of art in 
Mlorence, and the state of modern art 
n that celebrated city. We read with 
ret Mr. Williams's complaint, that 
s, too, in the academy della Belle 
rte, with the exception of Benvenuti, 

ie historical painter, he found the same 
nt of nature in the works of the liv- 

ng painters as in those of Parma and 
Bologna. We deplore these accounts of 
the state of modern art, because of their 
having a discouraging tendency beyond 
sis candid writer's intention. ‘The trea- 
sures of genius in the Pitti, Corsini, 
Gerini, Mozzi, Ricardi, Puci, and Pan- 
dolphini palaces, are expatiated on with 
asmuch genuine taste and enthusiasm, 
as the romantic beauties of nature in 
the three celebrated sanctuaries of Val- 
lombrosa, Camaldoli, and La Verna. We 
observe in these; as in preceding in- 
, that, although the works of art 
clr a masterly display of his science, 
ida warm expression of his feelings, 
his mind is always in its highest tone 
hen delighted and roused by the beau- 
d grandeur of the creation. At 
,in the academy, he saw little to 
in ancient or modern art. The 
ents were employed ‘in copying 
siched prints !"— From Pisa to Leg- 
horn, he peasants were busily employed 
ingathering the riches of the harvest; 
m@ under clustering festoons of the 
tape, which bordered the road, beggars 
re stationed, leaving the fruit un- 
ouched. At Leghorn art does not 
“ist; but the streets are filled with 
ks, Greeks, and Jews, and resound 
tthe busy hum of commerce. ‘The 
htastic bad taste of the opera 
drew forth a noble apostrophe 
A favorite enjoyment, and a highly 
“omplished friend, the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
' -at D: Idingston, a gentleman, in 
ie mind so many rare intellectual 
“owments, and gentle graces of urba- 
pate combined with splendid ac- 
nts, that it is difficult to say in 

© is most excellent, who excels 
wer he undertakes. At page 
“Classical taste and grandeur of 
ams’s invention, as an artist, are 

Lina simple and magnificent 

for a cemetery,” engraved with 
Gelic nd richness,. by Li- 
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zars. From Leghorn he sailed to Elba, 
and has enbellished his volumes with a 
bold and picturesque view of the “ For- 
tress at Porto Ferrajo, with the palace 
of Napoleon.” This plate is also en- 
graved by Lizars, and with a great dealof 
merit : but the lights on the fore-ground 
and distances are rather too equal, and 
the sky is somewhat deficient in airy 
tenderness and motion. The anecdotes 
of Bonaparte will be read with interest. 


The account of Elba is accompanied by © 


a“ Fac-simile of a sketch by the Ein- 
peror Napoleon of an uniform for his 

lbese Guards.” The return to Flo- 
rence produces some admirable descrip- 
tions of landscape (p. 244, vol.i.) The 
journey to Rome, with the Appennines 
In view, and a constant succession of ro- 
mantic prospects, lighted by the splendor 
of an Italian sun, abound with beautiful 
touches of nature, and fine imagination. 
Arezzo, the birth-place of Vasari and 
Perugia, of Pietro Perugino, Raffaelle s 
master, call forth some passing reflec- 
tions. The following passage is worthy 
of being noticed by the directors of that 
public-spirited body, the British Insti- 
tution, to warn them against the pre- 
tensions of copiers : 


“ Yet the students of this Academy draw 
and paint from these early pictures, and 
from GREAT CARTOONS, after the extraor- 
dinary and singular figures in the Last Judg- 
ment of Michael Angelo. The masters of 
these subordinate academies should be care- 
ful, lest they lead the youthful mind astray. 
I have seen no good productions of any of 
the pupils, and I am now convinced, that 
MAKING ENORMOUS and ELABORATE FI- 
NISHED DRAWINGS IN CHABK, is liltle bet- 
ter than @ WASTE OF TIME.” 


The mode of forming casts by the 
petrifying spring of San Phillippo may 
instruct some of his readers how to pro- 
duce similar casts in the petrifying 
springs of Derbyshire and Scotland. 
The yellow Tiber; the tower, cupolas, 
and arcades of the ancient city of Assisi; 
Foligno immortalized by a single picture, 
the Madonna by Raffaelle ; the beauti- 
ful Temple of Clitumnus; Spoletto, ce- 
lebrated by Dryden, Addison, and By- 
ron, are all presented to the mind's eye 
in vivid colours. Next follow Terni, 
and between it and Narni, the rumantic 
scenery and thundering waterfall of Ve- 
lino, felt in all its tremendous magnifi- 
cence by Wiliiams, and described in the 
immortal verses of Byron. Here beau- 
ties. succeed to beauties, and the splen- 
dor of Italian landscape breaks upon the 
author in ail its glory. Precipitous 
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banks and broken grounds, diversified 
by grey rock, and enriched by all the 
brilliant hues of soil and vegetation ; an- 
cient ruins, picturesque mountains, the 
winding river, and the hills, Juxuriantly 
wooded by the chesnut and olive ; form 
an enchanting succession of pictures. 
An evening storm of thunder and 
lightning, which fell on the Tower of 
Borghetto, and involved Soracte in black 
aud dismal shade, is described, or rather 
painted with astonishing power. Civita 
Castellana, *« abounding in ‘every attri- 
bute of the grand, the beautiful, and 
the picturesque,” occupies two animated 
pages. Journeying past Nepa, they first 
descried from’ the top of Monte Lungo 
the dome of St. Peter's! With what 
language and feeling the author de- 
scribes the powerful and mingled emo- 
tions in his mind, when he first beheld 
the distant view of Rome, the object of 
his long and enthusiastic veneration ; the 
paradise of the arts, and former mistress 
of the world! As he descended the de- 
clivities of the road, the city disappeared 
from his view, and produced a train of 
melancholy reflections. ‘The brown and 
desolate hills of Campagna Romana rose 
before him. Their uniformity was only 
broken, at intervals, by a ruined tower 
or deserted dwelling ; by crosses set up 
where murders had been committed; and 
by the fragments of human beings swing- 
ing on gibbets beside the road! At 
length, within six Or seven miles of the 
eternal city, the Tiber, Tivoli, the Seven 
Hills, and the tomb of Nero, gratified 
the longing eye. 

¢ No carri peared upon the road, 
no bustle of rany add sasaeal melan- 
choly silence prevailed, even within a mile 
ot two of Rome, When we crossed the 
Ponte Mole, the Tiber ap broad and 
deep, and much discoloured. We soon 
drove through the Porta del Popolo, and 
entered the imperial city ; ‘ mother of arts, 
asonceofarms!?”— . Py 

-For further ‘of our author's 
rich professional resources, correct moral 
sense, and high-toned feeling, we refer 
our readers to ‘his various reflections on 
Rome. ‘The temples, churches, oebe- 
lisks, pillars, and stu mouuments 
of antiquity; the carnival, the police, 
the 
professions ; the manners, morals, edu- 
cation, and costume of the modern Ro- 
mans, 0 213 ‘valuable in 
the first and second volume. We are 


necessitated to confine ourselves toa 
single extract, which paints one of the 
loveliest and most affecting aspects of 
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religious ceremonies; the learned 
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nature and art, with a depth of sentimey 
and a mournful sublimity, not easily 4, 


be paralleled. 


“ The evenings here are often so gy. 
tremely beautiful, that we have occasional), 
been tempted to visit the magnificent apy. 
quities by moon-light. Thecolumn of Tn. 
jan, that glorious memorial of Roman dig. 
nity, appeared, when viewed thus, to great 
advantage. The contrast of the light of the 
passing flambeaux, glowing on the @. 
riched basement, while the beautiful en. 
bossed shaft reflected the silver moon, had 
an effect indescribably fine. Part of the 
sculpture was distinctly seen, while other 
parts, as time obliterates names and facts, 
were lost in oblivion. From various sity. 
tions, the column was opposed to dark and 
shaded buildings, which gave it a point and 
character, and reminded us of the diamond 
om the sable hair of beauty. The temples 
of Nerva and Pallas were greatly improved 
by Cynthia’s. beams; and the shadows and 
fine touches of light upon the entablature 
and columns—the mysterious and solema 
aspect of the whole, united, in one sentiment, 
the past and the present, and impressed us 
with adeep, yet pleasing melancholy. The 
Temple of Peace was impressive in the s- 
lence of night. 

“* As we approached the Coliseum, the 
moon pointed out innumerable columns of 
marble and granite, some of them entire, 
and others broken by brutal violence. When 
we entered the Coliseum itself, the moon 
was in full splendour ; but, in attempting to 
describe this mighty work, I feel how utterly 
inadequate my powers are to my subject. 
The innumerable open arches, with the 
moon-beams shining through them, were 
like the eyes of past ages looking upon ws. 


‘The very masses of huge square blocks, 


though inconsiderable accessories, were in 
their effect extremely grand ; we could only 
move, without enquiring why we were Im- 
pressed with such solemn awe. We walk- 
ed by the pale Beams through all the 
witchery of the place; silence and uncer- 
tainty prevailed ; and a single drop of water, 
falling from a vaulted roof, was heard ala 
great distance. We ascended the first and 
second corridors, where successive gener 
tions of Romans, from the emperor to the 
meanest slave, had crowded to witness the 
mutual butchery of gladiators, and the col- 
flicts of human beings with furious wild 
beasts. Sometimes we wandered in the 
dark ; atother times we 9 led by the 
immering light of scattered moon-beal 
from = and casting shadows which 
like the phantoms of the de 
As we advanced, the light became strong* 
and we perceived that we were yet among 
the living,—a circumstance which mystery; 
uncertainty, and the impression of “— 
times, had made us almost forget. A a 
ing higher among the ruins, we ae 
nm where the whole magpmm 
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@oliseum was visible: what a fulness of 
mind the first glance excited! yet how in- 
ible at the same time were our feel- 
ings! The awful silence of this dread ruin 
till appealed to our hearts. The single 
sentinels tread, and the ticking of our 
watches, were the only sounds we heard, 
while the moon was marching in the vault 
of night, and the stars were peeping through 
the various openings; the shadows of the 
flying clouds being all that reminded us of 
motion and of life. We were tempted to 
exclaim: Where are the five thousand wild 
beasts that tore each other to pieces, on the 
day on which this mighty pile was opened ? 
Silent now are those unnatural shouts of 
Jause called forth by the murderous 
pts of the gladiators ;—what a contrast 
to this death of sound ! 
~€ On taking our last look, and giving 
our farewell sighs to the night, the grand 
effect of the whole was striking to the last 
egree. While one part was in shadow 
against the light of the sky, other parts were 
mingled in the deepened indigo, and seem- 
éd, as it were, blended with the heavens,— 
strongly reminding us, while we looked at 
the cross below, of the connection between 
this and another world. 

“ The triumphal arches, the remains of 
aces and temples, addressing the mind 
ough every stain and every dye of crum- 

ig and dejected ruin, their last shadows 
rec to our contemplation Roman 
man honour, Roman virtue, Roman 

Roman cruelty and folly, formeda 
wele that spoke to the heart, and bade 
obey its sad emotion. 

+ @ Objects often derive a character from 
1¢ state of mind in which they are viewed. 
e we stood in the ancient Roman 

» with the Capitol before us, the 
eauteous moon seemed doubly interesting ; 
iy thile we contrasted her with the affect- 

g edifices around, she and her train of 
| appeared like tears in the scutcheon 


/Roman grandeur.” 


J : 


fhe sensibility, eloquence, pervading 
Huth and grandeur of imagination, in 
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love beautiful passages, would be 
bscured by any comment. 
e jc arney to Naples, Vesuvius, 
laneum, Pompeii, Portici, and 
to, occupy from p. 114 to 149. The 
ef the castle of Otrante engraved 
tars, at p. 145, is a fine specimen 
t. Williams's taste and power as a 
ipe designer. A tendency to same- 
| the deep shadows is perceptible ; 
re i anoble breadth and sullen 
r in the features of the buildings 
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Frounding scenery. Greece and 
nian. Islands igs from page 
$91, and conclude these important 


y now reached the termination 
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of Mr. Williams's pages, and have no- 
ticed only a few hasty, negligent pas- 
sages and inequalities in his manner and 
matter. These variations have, proba- 
bly, arisen from his being, perhaps, much 
less accustomed to express his thoughts 
with his pen than his pencil. He mo- 
dest'y comes before the public as an 
a: tist, who frankly disclaims, in his pre- 
face, all ground of competition with tra- 
vellers of established literary habits and 
learning. <A painter of genius, in his 
first onset as an author, may be compar- 
ed to a gallant land-commander in a sea- 
fight ; with all the mettle and matter, he 
is often somewhat aukward in the mode. 
Few painters, like Shee or Reynolds, have 
employed the pen and pencil with equal 
honor to themselves and their country. 
‘The typographical errors in the names 
of the artists are so gross and numerous, 
that we may, with some reason, surmise, 
from his inexperience as an author, he 
confided the correction of his proofs tu 
the printing-office. Some other inaccu- 
racies may be attributed to the same 
cause. An artist, limited to time, is 
often compelled, when travelling, to skim 
over the surface, and take, as it were, a 
flying bird's-eye view of many objects 
which he is best qualified to treat of, and 
desirous of entering into profoundly. 
Such a work may abound in very curi- 


ous and entertaining. particulars, and be — 


rich in valuable hints for painters and 
poets, philosophers and legislators, with- 
out laying any high claim to distinction 
for mere verbal nicety, or the polished 
beauty of well-turned periods, The 
cold formal critic, who errs by rule, and 
relishes a beauty by accident, may see 
much to carp at, where the man of ge- 
nius and the man of the world, find 
much to profit by and admire. These 


interesting volumes are written, all 


through, without pretension, from the 
hasty notes of an honest eye-witness, 
who has been almost all the time in mo- 
tion. They do not carry the reader into 
the depths of abstraction, or wander far 
from the daily occurrences and fugitive 
nove!ties, which struck his eye upon his 
journey ; but, as far as they go, they ma- 
nifest a cordial sympathy with the best 
interests of human nature, and a noble 
strain of professional enthusiasm. He 
delivers the impressions and convictions 
of the moment, with the unrestrained 
openness of familiar conversation; and 
his few occasional reflections on the state 
of society and government, in other 
countries, are founded in what he saw, 
and.marked by much plain good sense 
Vou. XIII. 3K 
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anda strong attachment to home. He 
does not assume the tone, or affect the 
wisdom of a politician, or the sanctity of 
a devotee, but his casual political re- 
marks are free from party-heat ; and, 
where his religious feeling is discover- 
able, it is devoid of bitterness or preju- 
dice against his fellow-creatures of a dif. 
ferent persuasion. His observations on 
works of art, and the diversified scenery 
through which he passed, are very inter- 
esting, and unquestionably the most 
valuable portion of his publication. They 
prove him to possess a refined taste, 
with the imagination of a poet, and the 
searching eye and classical science of a 
painter. There isa playful good nature 
in his occasional touches of pleasantry, 
and a spontaneous ease in his most vigor- 
ous desoriptions, which heighten their 
effect. Although he has introduced the 
names of so many of his contemporaries 
and. rivals, his work is wholly free from 
personality, or any invidious attempt to 
raise himself in the public opinion, by 
lowering the reputation of his rivals. On 
the contrary, he has been accused of 
having expressed himself too warmly and 
too often in praise of the Scotch artists, 
who are competitors for public favor in 
Edinburgh, the immediate circle of his 
own well-earned fame. So far from 
this being to. his discredit, we applaud 
the candor and manliness of which it is 
an’ unequivocal : testimony. The com- 
manding display of talents by the artists 
of the northern capital, warrant all his 
encomiums on their excellence. Mr. W. 
has, also, expressed himself with as much 
warmth of several‘ London painters. In- 
deed the crime of doing justice to the 
merits of contemporaries is not so 
very prevalent as to need a heavy repre- 
hension in this instance. He has, also, 
been blamed for having included several 
British painters together in one sentence 
who are certainly not equal in profes- 
sional rank or power. His object, how- 
ever, was evidently not to parallel ine- 
qualities, nor to level just distinctions, 
but to display the general stock of ge- 
nius in the British school of painting, for 
the honor of his country. ‘His compa- 
rison of the modern British painters with 
their modern brethren in France and Italy, 
has created a difference of opinion, in- 


asmuch as it may be attended with other 


consequences to modern art, than those 
which he designed. But, without deny- 
ing this, we view his . of his cou 

men, asa proof of his > spirit 
ok Sars (bimenibie: to-date, 
eause the press bas been employed, dur- 
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ing some years, by Englishmen, to spreq 
an Opinion, at home and abroad, that th 
British artists are “ one and all” —«, 
mass of imbecility.’ We have not sey 
any painting or drawing by three ¢ 
those whose names are among the Scot, 
painters whom he has so laudably py. 
corded; but in his judgment of thoy 
northern artists, whose works we hay 
inspected, we generally concur. ; 
regret that this candid and impartial cy. 
tic forgot to mention Edmonston, a very 
modest young Scotch artist, whos 
small family portraits, conversation; 
and fancy subjects, in oil, shew much 
taste, sensibility, management of the 
pencil, and good drawing. Weare, als, 
sorry that Mr. W. has passed Scotch 
sculpture and modelling, without noticing 
in the person of Mr. Scoular, a young 
sculptor of acknowledged merit, who ob- 
tained the premium in the Edinburgh 
academy, under Graham; and the 
gold medal in the Royal Academy of 
London. The superior elegance ani 
spirit of his models rendered his groups 
and figures objects of much public in- 
terest and applause, at Somerset House, 
Mr. W. has likewise forgotten to name 
David Morrison, whose models of indi- 
viduals, in bas-relief possess so much 
character, resemblance, and delicate 
beauty of execution. But in a second 
edition these unintentional omissions 
may be amended. To Mr. Williams's 

wer, as an artist and a critic, we are 

appy to give our cordial testimony. 

e rejoice to say that we have to dis 
sent directly from his judgment in only 
one point of public importance. In the 
performance of our duty, we are bound 
to protest against the assertion of his 
running title to page 325, vol. 1— 
“ ROMAN SCULPTORS SUPERIOR 10 
BRITISH.” We also protest against the 
same assertion, in other words, in that 
page. We acquit Mr. W. of any impre- 
per intention; and honor his generous 
efforts for the good of his country; but 
we conceive this declaration of British 
inferiority to be of vital consequence 
the British school. It is impossible for 


any thing like a heated feeling, or a per 


manent misconception, to arise between 
those who equally and honestly pursvé 
the advancement of the Fine Arts™ 


‘this country; and, in our next month’ 
‘publication, we shall, with all due de- 


rence to Mr. W. endeavour to show, 


of our ‘own motion, on behalf of Noll 


kins, Flaxman, Chantry, and the Britis 
school of SCULPTURE, that our 2 
of their superiority to their Italian 
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1820.] On the present State 
aries, is founded on their superior 

g, originality, and nature. We 
shall cheerfully discharge this duty in the 
irit of kindness and unfeigned courtesy; 
and so high is our estimate of Mr. Wil- 
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liams’s liberality and patriotism, that we 
are satisfied, even if we fail to convince 
him, that we shall rise in his opinion by 
our attempt. 





ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
( Concluded from our last Number.) 


WE have now to speak of the comic 
actors on the stage of our London thea- 
tres. The office is delightful to us, and 
Jess dificult than an account of contem- 
porary performers would have been to 
acritic of other times. ‘The powers of 
our living comedians are of a kind more 

to describe and to estimate than 
those with which we believe their pre- 
decessors were gifted. The light and 
evanescent graces, the ever-changing 
beauty, the half-visionary elegance, the 
wavy and sparkling luxury of air, dress, 
and motion, which tricksomely glittered 
before the youthful eyes-of our grand- 
mothers, are t away like a dream. 
Theeritic, in these days, is not required 
to deseribe the play of swift encircling 
andwanishing smiles, like glancing sun- 
beams, to transfer to paper the delicate 
affectation of a sigh—or “catch, e’er 
she falls, the Cynthia of the minute.” 
The humour of our modern actors is 
right sturdy and right English—occa- 
tesque and romantic—blend- 
ed with the deepest feeling, and excit- 
ing + vane Pama oud! merriment 
different from the light flutterings 
dlienare which the Milimants of other 
ays Were accustomed to awaken. i 
» The best illustration of these remarks 
! found in the acting of Munden. 
His humour is by far the richest and the 
pr original which we can remember, 
r¢ -we have any idea frem tradi- 
ion... His features assume, it is true, 











most fantastic forms, yet each marvel- 
busface seems as though it were cast in 
Mi adamantine mould. There is no feel- 
. sok evar sscence in the most rapid suc- 
sien of wild pictures which his eating 
t 
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XM nis.  E 1 of them looks as tho 
had lasted from the creation, and mig 
ir ever;-and when we reflect. on 
wiormance we feel as though we 
rough a long range of gro- 
« There is little reference 
MNgial society—little that can re- 
| sof he modes or the fashionable 
Mities:of the day—little that apper- 
y “the ignorant present time.” 
i)80,wild and. wondrous, yet so 
the sports of nature, ex- 
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variety of the strangest and — 


tant in her most durable materials, like 
her antaee jests and fancies virginal, 
preserved in strangely fashioned rocks 
and stony oddities of antediluvian age, 
which she struck off in her comie vein. 
His acting is the great sublime of farce; 
his gestures are ideal as the Apollo ; his 
looks are grand comic imaginations, 
which remain in the most august repo- 


_sitory of the soul, amidst tie noblest re- 


membrances of painting and of sculp- 
ture. His face is like what we can ima- 
ine a mask of the old Greek comedy to 
—as seemingly moveless and as fanci- 
fully strange—only that it is not one, 
but a thousand, and, with all its soli- 
dity, varies asif by miracle. He would 
not be out of place in one of the most 
witching of the Arabian Night's En- 
tertainments — amidst the stupendous 
scenery raised by magic art— but make 
a new farcical eccentricity fit for the 
regions of gorgeous wonder. There is 
with this wildness and romance of hu- 
mour, one sturdy, real, substantial cha- 
racter in all the performances within the 
vast range of his genius. Thus he gives 
the stern casing of manner, with which 
prejudice, ignorance, or circumstance in- 
vest an individual, with an iron reality 
of appearance and expression, and. the 
bursting through. it of long suppressed 
sympathies from the mighty heart with- 
in, like the breaking up cf the foun- 
tains of the great deep, with an intensity 
of pathos which makes the souls of the 
‘spectators gush within them. In his Sir 
Robert Bramble the crabbed argumenta- 
tive baronet is embodied to the life, with 
all his testy peculiarities and whims :— 
but how does the adamantine. manner 
give way hefore the resistless tide. of 
affection, which the danger of Frederick 
sets free from the centre of the soul, 
whither it. has long retreated! In his 
Dosey how matchless is the robust igno- 
rance of the old tar, his frame. beaten by 
fortune and athousand storms, and his 
little faculties half Jost in drunken stu- 
por; and how prodigious, how sublime, 
is the power with which the old enthu- 
siasm of the veteran blazes out trium- 
phantly through age, stupidity, and in- 
toxication at the remembrance’ of his 
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victories ! and his heart of oak is felt in 
every tone, and look, and action, unsub- 
dued and never to die! Who can de- 
scribe his Foresight in Love for Love— 
so bewildered, so awfully, yet so farci- 
cally tremulous, so subject to all “ skyey 
influences,” at the very height of ima- 
ginative weakness? His acting is one of 
the most real, as well as the most gro- 
tesque, of those few high and substantial 
things which yet remain to us in this age 
of paper. 

r. Elliston has more of that airiness 
of manner, that heedless gaiety and joy- 
ous intoxication of soul, which we have 
spoken of as almost departed, than any 
other living performer. Mingled with 
these; however, is an intense earnestness 
and a warm cordiality of spirit, which 
make us feel that there isa heart in his 
lightest flutterings. His chief forte is in 
a sort of whimsical extravagance, at 
once high and hearty, touching alter- 
nately the springs of joyous mirth and 
the deepest sources of human sympathy. 
With what an air he approaches a lady— 
so modest yet so assured—so daring yet 
so respectful—“ with broken voice and 
his whole function suiting with forms to 
his conceit,” and all too in the mere spirit 
of adventure! His manner is more re- 
verential and more ardent towards a 
woman whom he meets for the first time 
and will never think of again, than that 
of most other actors in parts of the 
deepest and most romantic love. What 
an infinite air of superiority is there in 
all he does, as if he had “ sovereign 
sway ‘and masterdom”™ over the region 
of comedy, and held the changes of the 
world in scorn! He laughs at old Time, 
“bids a gay defiance to mischance,” and 
maintains a dazzling fence with care. 
The stage seems to be his home; he is 
“native and endued even to its ele- 
ment.” His course is a noble mock- 
heroic: his life a holiday dream. The 
audience is with him no fiction of words 
—he seems to fevl for it as for an indi- 
vidual person, as an old friend whom he 
is “ pleased to praise, but not afraid to 
blame.” The very excesses of his en- 
thusiasm—his long and frequent ‘ha- 
rangues—prove the buoyancy of his spi- 
rit and reality of ‘his emotions. His 
vivacity has seemed to increase since he 
has undertaken the mighty and glorious 
task of freshening up with new life the 
walls of old Drury, and ‘keeping up the 


pores bei in that’ scene of long re- 
embered joy. Who does not wish that 
tn y succeed, and that ‘he 
, “the life of pleasure and the 
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soul of whim,” may long be the gaye 
and happiest of mortals in his own gay 
and happy theatre ? 

We passed far too lightly over the 
merits of Mr. Charles Kemble, in oy 
notice of the tragic actors. Unforty. 
nately we have not witnessed his highes 
tragic efforts—his Hamlet and his Mae. 
beth; but we shall rejoice in an oppor. 
tunity to give them that attention which 
we can well believe they deserve. But 
whose hearts have not his performances 
in comedy and romance made to glow 
with honest warmth, and beat high with 
virtuous pride in that human nature 
whose noblest qualities he embodies? 
He gives to all high and generous emo- 
tions the most animated expression. His 
looks, his air, his whole demeanor, seem 
“informed by nobleness:” he appears 
to grasp the glorious phantom of honour 
like a solid possession, and to be inspired 
by the loftiest virtue as by a passion. 

lad in “ armour of the invincible 
knights of old,” he looks like a goodly 
champion of the elder time, fit protector 
of the fair, one whoin evil things could 
have no power tu injure. We can gaze 
upon him, and believe that the age of 
chivalry has not yet departed. Whocan 
ever forget his Falconbridge, so noble 
in aspect, so gallant in bearing, so tri- 
umphant in railery and valour; in all 
his looks and action worthy the son of 
the lion-hearted Richard? What can 
be more delightful than the sweet he- 
roism of his Orlando, the frank good- 
humour of his Cassio, or the easy play- 
fulness and modest valour of his Prince 
Henry? His Charles Surface is one of 
the pleasantest and most complete of 
scenic portraits—gentlemanly, cordial, 
sincere—with high and joyous spirit 
mantling in every look, and an elasticity 
of soul casting off all taint of the evil 
with which he seems encircled. His 
Doricourt, his Charles Oakley, and his 
Valentine are most elegant and spirited; 
but his Archer is, perhaps, his highest 
effort in gay, unsentimental comedy. 
Before we saw it, we scarcely imagined 
that elegance and grace of manner could 
shine so triumphantly through a livery: 
His ison of Mrs. Sullen = her 
picture, is given with a rapturous ardour, 
tempered vith a high-bred courtesy, 
which seem like graces snatched from the 
refined gallantry of times, when compli- 
nient was the business of life, and the 


favour of the fair its sole and golden re 
Long may he continue before w 
and worthy representative ° 
avigust family, who have ele- 
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yated one of the most delightful of the 
arts by their conduct and by their ge- 
nius—who have filled our souls with 
s of ancient majesty—and raised 
} our OM a of the high dignities of 
es 
nn say but little on the humour 
of Mr. Liston; partly because so much 
has been written on it already, and partly 
because it is impossible either to analyze 
or describe its rarest qualities. Its hap- 
piest and most indescribable effects seein 
uced as by a felicitous necessity of 
nature, without any effort of will. There 
is nothing angular or pointed in his act- 
ing. His looks of folly are without any 
alloy of intelligence ; his exhibitions of 
vanity and of ignorance are the most 
and blissful in the world. It 
does one’s heart good to see stupidity so 
unconscious and so happy, and the lack 
of knowledge so well supplying the 
of wisdom. If the characters he 
want sense, feeling, and prin- 
ciple, his face is an adequate substitute 
forthem all. When we try to call it to 
mind, even for the grave purposes of cri- 
ticism, we cannot go on for laughter. 
That fine oiliness of visage—those help- 
less looks—those delighted and delight- 
ing chuckles—those movements, where 
every muscle is excited by the high in- 
spiration of folly—belong to no class, 
are referable to no causes, but form 
one of nature’s happiest jests, made in 
her sweetest mood. It is not exactly 
true; as has been suggested, that he is 
great only in the part of Liston—for he 
very distinctly marks many of the cha- 
raters which he performs ; but he steeps 
them all in one rich humour, like nothing 
ésein the world, and which seems to 
We excited a sense of which we-were 
nscious to perceive and en- 


. ei in all his characteristic 
qualities, is the: reverse of Liston. His 
ung is acontinued effort, in which we 
ee to gy pe great ingenuity of the 
mormer. His style is hard, dry, and 
orate; clever, but not genial, excit- 
Much admiration, but little sym- 
» The very line of character 
® has chosen, prevents him from 
rith him the hearts, though it 
‘the wonder, of spectators. 

the acting of an old man 
ung character when his unfitness 
00 a parent, rejoicing to believe 
reis.a medium through which 
Nanees of age are lost, and de- 
0 find that good spirits and a 
fart may last on in spite of care 
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and of time. Bat we have no sympathy 
with an untimely assuinption of the de- 
crepitude of years. He who attempts it 
puts off the gladsomeness of youth with- 
out attaining the real felicities of age. 
Still we are aware that it is difficult te 
find an old man who can adequately 
play an old man’s part~—who can for 
hours together sustain the labour of 
being feeble. And there are some of 
Mr. Farren’s performances which dis- 
play not only a singular accuracy of ob- 
servation, but true originality of genius. 
His Lord Ogleby is a finished portrait 
of that fine aristocratic foppery which 
is now almost extinct, mingled with that 
nice sense of honour which happily does 
not change with the caprices of fashion. 
He is, however, best in characters where, 
in the midst of his feebleness, he is 
roused by some strong excitement into 
energy and passion. Thus, in Field- 
ing’s translation of the Miser of Mo- 
litre, where Lovegold rushes on the 
stage half frantic from the discovery of 
his loss, the eager ferocity of his looks, 
and the wild movements of his hands 
grasping the air, in the impotence of 
rage, as if to seize his beloved treasure, 
are almost awful. . His acting is even 
more striking in that scene of the Stew- 
ard, where Item misses the register of 
his villainies. The heavings of a bosom 
which had almost forgotten to beat— 
the convulsive movements of the lean 
and withered hands—the whole frame 
tremulous with age, yet wrought into 
preternatural vigour by the terrible 
awakening of the last human emotion in 
the soul, are affecting, notwithstanding 
the villainy of the character, and sub- 
lime in spite. of its baseness. It is also 
dueto Mr. Farren to say, that there is 
no actor whose attention to the business 
of the scene is more unremitting, or who 
keeps more closely within the line of the 
character which it is his lot to embody. 
If Mr. Dowton does not, like Mun- 
den, surround us with rich creations of 
his own fancy, he gives a most true and 
spirited expression to the heartiest feel- 
ings of real and ordinary nature. His 
scenic portraits have not the quaint and 
learned colouring which distinguishes 
those of Farren, but a breadth and a 


_ Vividness which no living performer can 


equal. His expressions of English ho- 
nesty, and independence.of spirit, height- 
en our love for our country and our 
species. No one can give like him the 
bursts of a generous. indignation, or the 
calm self-reliance of a sturdy rectitude, 
when the passion and the virtue. derive 
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their nobleness singly from the heart, 
and owe nothing to the imaginative fa- 
culties. He is able to express the most 
terrific passion with a force equal to the 
best of the tragedians; but he wants 
that refinement, that elevation, that 
power of abstracting the deep feelings 
of humanity from the modes of common 
life, which are essential to tragedy. He 
mingles his humour with his feeling, 
with a power which often makes us smile 
through our tears. Can any thing be 
more felicitous than the gradual work- 
ings of his rage in Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute, ending with that genial threat that 
he would not call his nephew Jack 
again? or his sly, jocund. taunts, the 
overflowings of his good-humoured glee, 
about the “ little red-haired girl,” and 
the “ Languishes of Worstershire ?” 
What can exceed his Job Thornberry in 
homely pathos, his Farmer Ashfield in 
rustic freshness, or his Colonel Oldboy 
in buoyancy of spirit, and heartiness of 
vexation? ‘These, and characters like 
these, elicit his best and most genial 
Saye oe But we must not forget his 

r. Cantwell, in the Hypocrite ; nor, 
indeed, could we, though the recollection 
is not among our pleasantest remem- 
brances of acting. The smiling meek- 
ness of his countenance—the maudlin 
gentleness of his tones—and the submis- 
siveness of his whole demeanor, while 
he makes his piety a pander to his wishes, 
seem indeed “to sugar over the devil 
himself.” And how fearfully striking 
in contrast to these abject manners is 
the spring into its proper form of the 
tyger-like spirit, so long subdued to the 
quality .of hypocrisy, and how terrible 
is the picture of its despair when its mo- 
mentary haughtiness is cast down for 
ever, and its victims become the masters 
of its destiny! The whole is one of 
the most astonishing performances which 
we have ever witnessed ; but the charac- 
ter allows no room for one redeeming 
trait which, might awaken our human 
sympathies; and we almost regret that 
it should be so wonderfully embodied b 
an actor of whom, in his parts of fran 
and cordial spirit, it may be said, with 
literal truth, that it does our hearts 
to see him. 

Mr. Faweett is deficient in the glow- 
ing warmth of feeling which breathes in 
the serious passages of Dowton’s acting. 
But no one can excel him in the expres- 
sion of deep anxiety, and of quiet sor- 
row. The gentle manner in which he 

Farmer in the Maid and 


Magpie, as originally produced at the 
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Lyceum, was most affecting. The silent 
workings of anguish in his almost infley. 
ible face, went to the soul witha power 
beyond that of words. He has, hoy. 
ever, chiefly gained his reputation by the 
performance of livelier characters, which 
have not so much of humour as of plea. 
santry and whim. In the mock-heroje 
he rises far above the mimic, and reaches 
the dignity of parody. It is no small 
proof of his wisdom that he can play one 
of Shakspeare’s fools in a manner pot 
unworthy of the author's creation. 

Mr. Emery’s line of character is lower 
in point of external circumstance than 
that of Mr. Dowton; and his range jg 
contracted within narrower boundaries, 
He not only imitates unrefined nature, 
but provincial nature ; and his perform. 
ances are so far from exhibiting passions 
assoiled from the manners of ordinary 
life, that they represent them in close 
union with the peculiarities of coarse 
habits and local dialect. But within this 
small and apparently unimaginative circle, 
are sources of the deepest feeling and 
the wildest and most fearful energy, 
Here is often the contest of fierce and 
unsubdued passion, the lone triumph of 
suffering, ‘‘ the pangs of poor humanity's 
afflicted will struggling in vain with ruth- 
less destiny.” The intensity of rage, of 
anguish, or remorse is not, indeed, tra- 
gical, except when associated with forms 
of beauty and of grandeur, and when 
universal feelings breathe through the 
individual characters. But the rude 
— of untutored minds has a sub- 
imity of its own, which holds us as by a 
spell of iron. I€ is most edifying to look 
into the depths of our nature, to 
perceive the uncouth shapes of power 
which are there, to discern lower pits 
within its far abysses, and to listen to 
the elemental contests which rend its 
inmost caves. This we seem to do when 
Mr. Emery performs his passionate cha- 
racters. ine shews us the rugged gran- 
deur of humanity. He makes us feel 
that not all the enrustment of low and 
habitual vice can totally check the warm 
corrent of human sympathies, nor all 
the traces of villainy ingrained in the 
soul, remove the vestiges of that divine 
image which was there originally im- 
printed. His Tyke is his most power- 
ful performance, and there is none 0 
any other actor now on the stage which 
makes a deeper or more indelible im 

ion.- His calm desperation, when 
pression Is ca pe 
d in like a monster.from his den 
—his hardened shrewdness wlien que 
tioned by his detectors—his triumpha™ 
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pokswhen he discovers his accomplice in 
his judge—-and the stupendous workings 
of in remorse when he recals the image 
of his father as he seemed to fall dead 
on the shore at the sight of his disgrace ; 
frst kindling into a passion of agony at 
the horrid vision, then sinking petrified 
into a fearful stupor, and when roused 
by the offer of wine, frightfully calling 
«brandy! brandy!” as he struggles off 
the stage—are the most potent exhibi- 
tions of intense feeling agitating a coarse 
mind, and a vast muscular frame, which 
weean imagine. ‘This is his highest ef- 
fort—but his portraits of the mere cun- 
sing of a robust rogue, or of the hearti- 
ness Of & genuine yeoman, are most 
broad in their outline, and complete in 
their minutest details. In his perform- 
ance of Edie Ochiltree, in the Antiquary, 
the usual ruggedness of his manner is 
softened without any loss of impressive- 
nets—and he makes us feel that the 
silent hills, and the quiet waters, have 
sent their influences into the stout and 
manly heart of the aged wanderer. When 
he exclaims, in this character, “ my re- 
tirement- from my profession would 
really be a public loss,” there is no one 
of his audience who applies it to the ac- 
tor, but echoes back the sentiment to 
him who has so often vindicated high 
passion and intense feeling to the coars- 
est and most despised classes of his 


ie Knight is one of the most viva- 
cous and natural of actors. His coun- 
try lads are yet as young, as fresh, and 
«s happy-as ever. His performance 
gives us the feeling of a perpetual spring, 
makes us fancy that we enjoy the 
piré air and the delicate scent of the 
dge-row buds coming tenderly on our 
es: His tones are so native, his 
sare so blissfully ignorant, his man- 
Hare so naive and genuine, that we 
an searce hy he is not just arrived 























orth. His expressions of 
i@-heartedness—as where in Wild Oats 
Sim, he throws down his pen indig- 
ay, unable to take the inventory of 


“B00ds which the rapacious farmer 
are most genial and affect- 
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SF Yones is the most lively and mer- 

ai comedian now on the stage. In 
urance he has no rival. We do not 
nber-@ More ainusing piece of con- 

_ wate Mmpudence than his acting in 
‘Pitasant farce of Husbands and 
Where Tickall runs into astran- 
te fe tu seek a refuge from bailiffs, 
» anne Ris pursuers approach while 
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throwing himself on the compassion of 
the lady of the mansion, rushes into a 
summer-house, whence he coolly issues, 
wrapped up in a dressing-gown of its 
owner, and addressing his astonished 
hostess as her husband, and the officers, 
as the owner of the premises, dismisses 
them to fvllow an ineffectual search. 
His fops are clever portraits of extrava- 
gant mannerism; but there is no super- 
lative and commanding foppery now left 
in the world to admire, or to imitate. 

Mr. Blanchard is an actor of true but 
very peculiar humour. His manner is 
hard and dry, like that of Mr. Farren, 
but is more pleasing, inasmuch as it is 
evidently natural to the actor, and not a 
gratuitous assumption of something 
quaint and strange. He has, however, 
none of that power of depicting violent 
emotion which Mr. Farren displays in his 
principal characters. In his Menenius, 
in Coriolanus, the humour of the merry 
ergy is hit off to the life without a 
ook or tone foreign or excessive. His 
Glossin in Guy Mannering, his Weazle, 
in the Wheel of Fortune, and his Caxton, 
in the Antiquary, are as complete repre- 
sentations of the characters as any on 
the stage. 

Mr. Oxberry’s comic vein is between 
the dryness of Blanchard and the oily 
smoothness of Liston. His folly is more 


‘conscious than that of the latter, though 


sometimes scarcely less fantastic. His 
Justice Greedy is the pleasantest thing 
in that very unpleasant play, “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.” His imagi- 
nations dwell ever among the dishes, 
which he speaks of not only with gusto, 
but with reverence. He celebrates the 
* decorum of a fat turkey,” as if he were 


‘describing the state of a Lord Mayor. 


Mr. Farley makes an amusing coxcomb, 
and an intolerable tyrant. His per- 
formance of the part of Saunders 
Mucklebacket in the Antiquary, is a 
master-piece of quiet pathos. We owe 
him, however, a large debt of gratitude, 
independant of his acting, which we 
must here acknowledge, though we can- 
not discharge. He is the mighty magi- 
cian who has presented before us, in all 
the splendor of scenery, ahundred goodly 


.tales which cast the richest shadow- 


ings of romance over our youngest 
days. His art has often, for a while, 
changed the theatre into an enchant-. 
ed palace. By his aid we have seemed 
to witness the fatal dance of Mor- 
giana; and the subterranean gardens 
with their golden fruits, which burst 
on the eye of Aladdin in the cave, have 
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ylittered before us in all “ the freshness 
and the glory of a dream.” We our- 
selves are yet childish enough (may we 
ever remain so!) to luxuriate in the 
gorgeous scenery of melo-drame, and. to 
gaze with wonder on its seemingly end- 
less processions. ‘Fhey seem to give us 
a palpable reflection of those happiest of 
days, when we read, with eagerness, 
which seemed almost to suspend our 
mortal being, the glorious fictions of 
Arabia—when we seemed to be sailing 
on crystal waters far amid the islands of 
the blest—or ranging amidst wondrous 
hills, rich with exhaustless treasures—or 
wandering through enchanted cities and 
realms beneath a consecrating light 
‘“‘ that never was by sea or land.” That 
season is past, our fancy is grown dim- 
mer, and the holy. radiance has almost 
« faded into the light of common day.” 
Vet when we see some images, however 
dim cast, from those immortal romances 
embodied on the stage, our old feeling half 
returns, vivid remembrance of joy almost 

plies what is wanting in present be- 
lief, and we look on the goodly shapes 
and almost magical changes before us, 
‘till we do beget our golden time again !” 
There are few authors in the world to 
whom we owe more delight than we 
owe to thegreat producer of melo drames 
and oriental romances at Covent Garden 
Theatre. But we hasten, with eagerness, 
to devote a few words to our comic ac- 
tresses. 

In what class of Thespian genius shall 
we place Miss Kelly, who is first in so 
many classes of her profession? that best 
actress in the world for comedy, tragi- 
comical, pastoral-comical? to whom an 
opera of Monk Lewis is not tov heavy, 
nor a farce of O'Keefe’s too light? 
Shall opera, melo-drame, comedy, or 
farce claim her whom sorrow and mirth 
alternately marks for its own? It is 
difficult to say that she belongs to one of 
these more than another; but it is easy 
.to decide that she is the actress of hu- 
manity in a far wider sense than any one 
else whom we have the happiness to re- 
member. ‘The versatility affected by 
performers is usually very suspicious, 
often extending to little else than the 
transitoriness of their dress, hair, or 
rouge; but that of Miss Kelly is most 
genuine and true. She lives along a 
thousand delicate lines of sensibility 
“with the utmost nicety of touch. . She 


- is more ' versatile than any other 
rmer, ly because she possesses 


“sympathy with more of the choice va- 
olioe of human affection than others, 
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and because she is endowed with intelli. 
gence, quick even as her emotions, and 
therefore, is able to give to them all the 
most rapid and appropriate expression 
What tint of variously coloured life does 
she not seize and brighten? What fap. 
tastical gleam of humour is too airy {op 
her to seize, and what affection js tuo 
ew ang for her to conceive and em. 
ody? Her Yarico is most glowing and 
fervid, breathing forth the intense pas. 
sion of southern climes, though rendered 
more single-hearted and deep by the 
Joneliness in which it has been nurtured. 
In this character her whole being seems 
to depend on one fond hope ; she has no 
feeling but of joy or of agony as her 
odious lover determines; she seems made 
but to submit, and, with all her anxiety, 
has no wish of avenging her wrongs, no 
power to struggle with her destiny. How 
opposite to this is her inimitable pre- 
sence of nind in the Woodman’'s Hut, 
where every look and tone is full of 
heroism most commanding, yet most fe- 
minine, where she perceives danger and 
its remedy almost as by intuition, reco- 
vers herself from alarm with the quick- 
ness of thought, and acts with a rapidity 
and intelligence which almost baffle the 
dazzled sense of the spectator! Who, 
again, on witnessing this performance, 
would expect the same actress to exhibit 
the perfect relaxation of the whole 
frame, by suffering, which she displays 
in the opera of Rich and Poor, where 
she implores an angry father’s pardon, 
and drops, with still unconsciousness 
into his arms? Or who, after seeing all 
these instances of various power, could 
anticipate her appearance in Volante, 
“full of life, splendour, and joy,” her 
face sparkling all over, her step airy and 
elastic, her words tripping on the tongue 
with triumphant gaiety? Who could 
imagine, from the usual earnestness 0! 
her acting, that she could take the sting 
from the character of Lucy Locket, re- 
present it half in jest, half in earnest, 
and with her happy bridlings, her ple 
sant sullenness, her comic vextion, make 
the Beggar's Opera seem truly a New- 
gate pastoral ? There is more variety 2 
her waiting-maids alone than in the 
whole range of characters performed by 
some other principal actresses. C# 
any thing be more natural than the 
norant simplicity of her Nan, in the ad- 
mirable farce of the Merry rer 
her delighted surprise on meeting 
Joey, her old country admirer, ~ 
house where she is servant, her tea" 
away the letter» which slic concludes 
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must be to Polly Primrose, her former 
rival, her ludicrous confusion when she 
discovers the truth, her making all right 
yitha pin, her sticking up sallad in the 
howl, or her taking it out to eat? And 
etisshe not often the most finished of 
abigails, the very pattern of sly- 
ness and. discretion, with a meaning in 
every look and amble, and a shrewdness 
in every tone? Her singing, though not 
of the first order in point of science, is 
admirably suited to the characters which 
she performs ; ‘for it seems like the in- 
oluntary expression of sentiment and 
, and aids instead of destroying 
the illusion of the scene. If in her seri- 
ous parts she does. not attain the dignity 
its tease, she has a wild grace in her 
movements, which gives to unimagina- 
tive sorrow. a romantic and a softening 
tinge. In her light and comic moods, her 
words and tones come like sweet drops 
of natural freshness on the heated and 
worll-wearied soul. Her merits are at 
once so various and so great, that 
though we would in general avoid sweep- 
ing comparisons, we feel that there can 
be nothing invidious in speaking of her 
as by far the most gifted of our present 
_performers. 
Mrs. Davison, though she wants that 
ne of fashion, without which many of 
e characters she assumes cannot be 
completely. embodied, is endowed with 
0 ofdinary powers. Her chief excel- 
cies are a high spirit of enjoyment, a 
iaive implicit , and a comic arehness. 
mher Lady Teazle, those passages are 
the best where the new votary of fashion 
curs. to the ludicrous infelicities of 
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'‘fustic days, and the spirited coun- 
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r j tas peeps through the glittering veil 
hich fortune Las cast over her. Her 
performance of this celebrated charac- 
er is destitute of keeping. She gives 
me Sarcasms with an elaborate pointed- 
ess, not as if they were the immediate 
productions of a vivid fancy inspired b 
Nety of soul, but as if they had heen col- 
teted with infinite care to be delivered 
leet speeches. In her representation 
Olght and airy drapery seems to wave 
tthe whole, giving at once a har- 
and a delicate grace to the charat- 
eatl it. But her Mrs. Sullen i8a 


cé of voluptuous and piquant 
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" §-.. She is fitter to embody the crea- 
d- Fa quhar than those of Congreve 





rs, bheridan. . She has not refinement 
ith nt f r the expression of the intel- 
he ‘Wit,.and delicate raillery of the 
os ete Out to the bounteous humour‘of 
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the heroine of the Beaux Stratagem her 
genius is abundantly suited. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble, who now per- 
forms too rarely, is an artist informed 
with the finest intelligence of her sex. 
Her face appears the lucid mirror of her 
soul. Jt literally seems to be lit up with 
the spirit with which it sparkles. Her 
Lucy Lockit, though very different 
from that of Miss. Kelly, is one of the 
most powerful pieces of modern acting. 
The latter does not so much play the 
part, as play delightfully with it, while 
the former performs it with a terrific 
truth and a fearful energy. We can con- 
ceive of no more striking picture of fe- 
male love, jealousy, and rage, wrought 
up to the highest pitch, and vindicating 
their supremacy over habit, place, and 
circumstance, ina nature else the most 


depraved and sordid.. Whu can forget. 


the silent pathos of her Julio in Deaf 
and Dumb, or the quick sensibility of 
her Edmund, in the Blind Boy? Whas 
could be more wildly fanciful than her 
Madge Wildfire, in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ? ‘These are better things than 
quick changes of dress, dextrous imi- 
tations of manner, or mock Italian bra- 
vuras —but it is impossible not -to ad- 
mire the great cleverness with which 
she executes these in a pleasant little 
piece, called Personation, of which, we 
believe, she is herself the author. She 
has, we think, contributed several other 
ingenious pieces to our dramatic stock, 
especially the comedy of Smiles and 
Tears, in which, besides furnishing some 
highly finished comic scenes, she con- 
trived to make Mrs. Opie’s dreadful tale 
of the Father and Daughter appear 
gentle and affecting. 

Mrs. Edwin is a hearty and genuine 
actress, with a broader humour, but even 
less refinement than Mrs. Davison.. In 
parts of rustic simplicity she is almost 
without a rival. Miss Brunton, on the 
other hand, has less of vivacity, but far 
more of delicacy and grace than either. 
In Miss Foote the comic power declines 
_yet more, “ fine by degrees and heautifutly 
less ;” but the elegance heightens as the 
humour decreases. Why should we wish 
her to be a-higher actress, to disturb 
with rude mirth those many graces 
which sit on the lids of her arching eyes 
“under the shadow of her even brows,” 
_or shake, with boisterous laughter, one 
of those lovely ringlets? Is it not enough 
that she comes on us like.a mild. visi¢p, 
a shape of antique beauty, with looks 
which a-Titian might copy, or “ youth. 
Vou. NIIL. 3L 
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ful poeta fancy when they love?” The 
charm of her beauty is heightened’ by 
her various accomplishments and her 
ful demeanor. She sings, plays, 
and dances, not indeed like a professor, 
but like a most tasteful and sifted lady. 
Who does not remember the witchery of 
her look, attitude, and voice, in the last 
scene of Mrs. C. Kemble’s comedy of 
Smiles and Tears, when, on the drawing 
aside of the light curtain from the re- 
cess, she appeared leaning on her harp, 
and warbled in a plaintive strain, which 
might well be supposed to charm mad- 
ness and agony away? Can any thing be 
more elegant than her weaving the wil- 
low round her head, and her fantastic 
dance in the pleasing farce of a Roland 
for an Oliver? Her conceptions of her 
charaeters are usually correct, and she 
often delicately marks their outlines, 
though in water colours, and with tints 
almost too gentle for the broad glare of 
a London theatre. 
Miss Wensley, who has recently ap- 
ared in the delightful parts of Rosa- 
ind and Beatrice, is an actress of great 
promise. Her person is, at once, suffi- 
ciently youthful and sufficiently import- 
ant for the highest line of elegant co- 
medy. The words of Shakspeare distil 
with liquid clearness from her lips. She 
has not, as yet, indeed, given free course 
to that buoyant spirit, thatinirth at once 
fanciful and jocund, of which a high 
eomic actress shoald be bounteous. But 
there are evidently fine elements in her 
utind, and we do not despair of seeing 
her fill that chasm in our acting which 
has never been wee since the re- 
yn aa bs Miss bo Mrs. Mar- 
n’s performances are distinguished b 
a kind of superb style, which is ‘stir 
ably adapted to the less prominent parts 
of our old comedies. Mrs. Orger is the 
very pleasantest of waiting-women, Miss 


Kelly exce Mrs. Harlowe is an ex- 
cellent performer of characters in them- 
‘selves uwupleasing, which she renders 


almost agreeable, not by softening awa 
their harsher quilition, but "by the wed 
ceeding truth of the delineation, which 
makes us forget the repulsiveness of the 
in our adwiration of the nice 
finishing of its details. Mrs. Daven- 
rt and Mrs. Sparkes perform tlie 

gher class of elderly ladies to the life ; 
the former with more spirit, and the lat- 
ter with more of a high-bred air andold- 
erest from 
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our fond recollection of her mother—of 
that favourite child of all-bounteous na. 
ture, whose soul seemed to leap forth 
as “ bird from break” —whose laugh was 
the choicest music of humanity—anq 
who called up the glad heart of chily- 
hood by the free joyousness of her spirit, 
Surely Mrs. Jordan's daughter, were 
she not -gifted as she is, should not 
be suffered to leave those theatres 
which her mother was accustomed ty 
gladden. 

We have left ourselves but little room 
to speak of the stage singers; nor dy 
we greatly regret this, because the con- 
sideration of their scientific excellences 
more properly belongs to our musical 
critics. There are, however, some 
among them, whose power to charm 
exteuds not only to the ear, but to 
the heart, and whom to pass over 
would prove a deficiency, not in skill, 
but in feeling. Breathes there one 
of soul so dead, as not to kindle into 
enthusiasm at Braham’s voice? He no 
sooner begins to sing than he seems 
himself inspired; and, where he is not 
deluded into tricksy exhibitions of sci- 
ence, pours forth his mighty volume of 
sound with a fervour which might “ cre- 
ate’ a soul under the ribs of death." 
His martial: songs are most inspiring, 
and his simple airs most affecting; but 
perhaps he is most peculiarly triumphant 
in giving expression to those passages 
from the Old Testament which relate 
to the ancient and sacred, though now 
rejected, people from whom he springs. 
The old Jewish spirit seems to liv- 
ger yet in his tones. While we listen 
to him, uncouth shapes, “such as by 
Hebrew prophets were discerned in vi- 
sion,” seem to throng ‘around us; we 
feel as though the strain were ac- 
companied by the harp of David, or 
poured forth beside the banks of the 
Jordan! Mr. Duruset’s strains; on the 
other hand, might fitly be breathed 
under the greenwood tree's most deli- 
cate shadowings. Of all singers he 
gives the most appropriate expression to 
‘Shakspeare’s songs. 

How shall weé adequately express our 
delighted gratitude to Miss Stephens, 
that swe of British songstresses, 
whose voice, at once most strong 4 
most délicious, pours forth ever a full, 
deep, lucid stream of sound such as or- 
tal ears never béfore drank in, 

in conceived—w 
gently into ont heart of hearts’ 
quiet miode of singing simple *™ 
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gives to them the tenderest pathos. 
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Never can we forget how in the Heart of 
ian she gave that most plaintive 
beginning, “ I'm wearing away, 
" hike the expression of a heart 
ishing away from life, which called 
emotions most intensely human, 
most abstracted from the world, 
and awakened ‘‘tears such as angels 
” But it is vain to attempt the 
iption of the emotions which she 
awakens ; they could only be expressed 
in music such as her own! 

Miss M. Tree is gifted with powers 
of no common. order, and forms the most 
admirable second to Miss Stephens, 
though without, in. our opinion, any 
caim.to be regarded as her rival, The 
lower notes of her voice have a deep 
richness which we never felt before, and 

, are truly feminine. Miss Byrne 
is an. accomplished and graceful singer, 

ene of the most cheerful of voices, 
in some of its vivacious notes, 
reminds us of the free and melodious 
chiepings of wovdland birds. Miss Ca- 
sew, to her great vocal excellence, adds 
considerable talent as an actress. Her 
Ophelia is the sweetest we have ever 
”~ We haye seldom heard the peetry 

Shakspeare more crisply spoken than 
by her, where Ophelia gently chides 
Laertes, and where she laments the es- 





rong, 
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trangement of the noble mind of her 
princely lover. In_ the last affecting 
scenes, she does not make a frightful 
exhibition of madness, like some ac- 
tresses whom we hare seen, but “ turns 
all to favour and to prettiness’’— delicate 
in her fantastic wanderings, and ima- 
giuative in her sorrow. Her “ snatches 
of old tunes” are not overloaded with 
the musical graces which she can com- 
mand at will, but given with a tenderly 
bewildered air, and breathed forth like 
the broken harmony of a shattered 
mind, where all was lately in perfect 
concord. Exquisite as her notes are, 
she makes us forget the singer in the 
gentle sufferer ! 

We have now touched on the merits 
of most of our performers; and though 
we have been compelled to pass over 
some more ligktly than they deserve, 
the reader, on looking back, will, we 
hope, be pleasingly reminded of the 
great variety and excellence of the talent 
now exhibited on our principal theatres. 
We quit our notice of them with re- 
gret, heartily wishing that they may all 
long continue to give and receive plea- 
sure, and that we may long be able to 
gaze on those with delight, with whorn 


our happiest associations are connected ! 
T. 





THIS piece appears to us particularly 
: » because it gives us the true 

of view in which it is proper to 
consider the art. of declaiming and ex- 
izing among the Arabs ; and be- 


oa . traces the history of oriental 












from. its origin in Persia, till its 
ecine in Spain, where the echo of its 
been preserved in the Spa- 


bie 2b 





We learn by the elements of music 
that there is a geometrical_ proportion 
telween the different sounds; that.one 
SnC Dab, the fourth, the fifth, the 
ith of another; and that these 
eunds do not reach the ear, simple, 
Mt mingled and composed together ; 
compositions are not all equal- 
Peeable to the ear, but that there 
me, W ich are pee and determined 
\proessors of the arty The mu- 
nds of the on ig of singing, 
lem accompanied by t sound 0 
instrumer we op of 
ed instruments, as the lute. There 
eed many of these instruments 
Musicians play at all assem- 
Aere is one called chami, a kind 
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of flute with many holes, from which, 
by the various application of the fingers, 
the most agreeable sounds are drawn. 
Another of the instruments in vogue is 
called zou/ami. It is also a species of 
flute, made of one or several pieces of 
cane, or of wood, with a number of 
holes. The head of it, however, is not 
round, like that of the preceding instru- 
ment; but a small cane (or reed) is ap- 

ied to.it, by means of which you blow 
into the great instrument. 

The most esteemed of all musical in- 
struments is that called bouk, which con- 
sists of a tube of metal, about.an ell in 
length, the opening of which. is not 
larger than the slit of a pen, or of a 
reed, whereas the other end opens at 
least as large as the hand. At the small 
opening, for the mouth, a little reed is 
applied, by which the wind is made to 
enter. The most agreeable sounds are 
derived from 2 accordin 7. the diffe- 
rent manner of applying ingers. 

The second species of musical instru- 
ments are the stringed instruments, 
which, however, have all a concave back 
or hottem to augment the sound, There 
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are some which have the shape of a por- 
tion of asphere as the tambour and co- 
ponz; others which are square, as the 
santour and the canouwn. 

They are provided with strings made 
of hair, cr of metal wire, fixed to the 
end of the instrument by moveable pegs, 
which serve to stretch or to slacken them. 
These strings are afterwards tuned ac- 
cording to the scale of seven tones, and 
by touching them, sounds are produced 
which charm the ear. 

Those who have studied the nature of 
sounds and of music, give the following 
explanation of the pleasure which it ex- 
cites:—The soul receives external im- 
“aren by the medium of the senses. 

t judges of light and colours by the 
sight, of odours by the smell, of sounds 
by the hearing, of food by the taste, of 
leat and cold by the feeling. If these 
impressions correspond with the nature 
of man, they are agreeable, and in the 
contrary case they are disagreeable. It 
-is thus that sweet things please the taste, 
perfumes the smell, and soft and smooth 
surfaces the feeling. But the eye is not 
so inuch pleased with the colours as with 
the proportions or agreeable contours of 
bodies. ‘ In the same manner the sounds 
-which most please the ear are those, 
wiich being composed according to mu- 
sical proportions, transmit the beauty of 
these proportions through the ear to the 
mind, and thus delight not only men, 
but even animals. In short, every plea- 
eure, whether intellectual or sensual, de- 
pends in the last instance on the soul, 
which seeks to identify itself with that 
whieh nay be suitable to it. Itis thus 
that the passion of love is founded on 
the extreme desire of the soul to unite 
itself with another soul, with whose 
perfection it has become acquainted. As 
the model of all perfection is (for man) 
the human figure, so the charm which re- 
sults from the duly proportioned sounds of 
the human voice is that which must attract 
the soul more thag all other sounds what- 
ever. The charm of sounds, tunes, and 
modulations consists, therefore, solely in 
the various relations and proportions; 
and for the ear to receive pleasure from 
them, it is necessary that there should 
be nothing in them that is jarring and 
incompatible. Y. aad 

This likewise extends to the art of de- 
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which can give pleasure, whereas the 
latter can leave only dis#greeable jy. 
pressions, so that the passage from one 
tone to another opposite must never take 
place abruptly, but by gradations, 

When we reflect on this principle of 
sympathy and antipathy, which forbids 
the sudden passage from one sound to 
another, we shall easily comprehend the 
principles of enphony whieh have guided 
the legislators of language, in the com. 
position, transposition, and alteration of 
sympathetic and = antipathetic letters, 
After this natural sympathy or anti- 
pathy, comes the geometrical or arith. 
metical proportion of sounds, as we 
have already said ; that is to say, that 
the transition from one tone to the other 
ought to be made in one of the propor. 
tions approved and fixed by the masters 
of the art. Many persons have re- 
ceived from nature a just sense of those 
proportions, and have no need of a mas- 
ter to teach them; in the same manner 
as others are born poets, and are able to 
compose a poem, without having ever 
learned the rules of prosody. ‘Talents 
of this kind are called innate faculties; 
which means a natural capacity of ex- 
celling in a particular art. 

The ministers of religion, such as the 
Imans, the preachers, and the readers, 
generally neglect music; yet it is no- 
thing less than indifferent for the readers 
or declaimers of the Ceran, who pro- 
duce a delightful effect when they know 
how to utter the sounds of their voice 
in musical proportions. This art of de- 
clamation cannot be acquired but by the 


‘knowledge of music, as we sha! shew in 


the chapter which treats of the science 
of declamation, and of the reading of 
the Coran. 

~The Iman Malek has forbidden the 
manner of declaiming the Coran with 
modulations of the voice; the Iman 
Chafii, on the contrary, permits it. This, 
however, must be understood simply of 
the different inflexions of the voice, and 
not at all of the modulations of the 
chaunt, which could be the less a subject 
of dispute between these two great 
‘Imans, as the Jmans in general maintan 
that music is prohibited and proscribed 
by the Goran. The question was ouly 
“about the inflexion uf the voice in read- 
ing. It is evident that the different 
manners of pronouncing the letters, ° 
articulating the consonants, and of motl- 
fying the vowels, of giving them a slow 
or a rapid utterance, of pronouncing 
them with a e@ or acute accent, 
quires: different inflexions 0! the volte, 
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the r or less compass of which na- 
influences the ee in the same 
panperas the greater or less compass of 
proportioned poate and of modulations 
influences musical execution. 
_ Thus since the observance of the laws 
ef reading injures musical execution, 
and the observance of the laws of music 
injures the reading prescribed by the 
law, there is no doubt that in reading 
the Coran, the laws of reading ought to 
be observed in preference to those of 
musical modulation, and that it is not 
permitted to combine the declamation of 
the Coran with the accords of music. 
The dispute between those two great 
lights of the church, the Iman Chafii and 
the Iman Malek, cannot, therefore, turn 
on the musical modulations, but solely on 
the inflexions of the voice in declamation. 
The Iman Chafii having permitted, and 
the Iman Malek having prohibited, those 
which raise or lower the tone of the 
voice; though they, in fact, make no 
change inthe true mode of pronouncing 
andaccenting the letters, yet, as accord- 
ene prophet, the most simple mode 
reading is preferable, there is no 
doubt but that the opinion of Malek 
ought to be preferred to that of Chafii. 
The Coran containing mysterious pas- 
sages relative to the last judgment and a 
future: life, must be read with a low 
and:modest voice, and by no means with 
declamation ; according to what 
thelegend tells us, the companions of 
the-prophet, far from declaiming the 
“werses, recited them with much mo- 
x 
if, as tradition affirms, the prophet 
saidof Aboumansour Al Achaari, that 
hehad»received the inheritance of the 
‘ounds of the harp of David, this is not 
to beunderstood of his talents fur music, 
y of. the naturally melodious 
ute-with which he pronounced the 
ef the Coran.. As music and sing- 
s closely related to pantomime and 
ner arts of luxury, they in general 
irish only when a nation, having pro- 
‘dedfor the first wants of life, begins 
‘Ue acquainted with superfluities, and 
Midulge in the pleasures of ease. Like 
aiies and pantomime, music does not 
prosper except in times of repose and 
“Manguiihty,when people free from cares 
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mselve to pleasure. 
fore Islam, music flourished in other 
8, especially in Persia, where it 

atlypatronised by the Cosroes. 
iusicians were present at all their 
eles, and even now the princes of 
vadecided taste for musie, 
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and endeavour to imitate, as much as 
possible, their ancestors the Cosroes ; 
surrounding themselves, like them, with 
singers and masters of music. 

he Arab tribes excelled, from the 
most remote times, in the talent of im- 
provisation, that is to say, the talent of 
arranging words according to the mea- 
sure of an agreeable rhythmus. ‘They 
divided their discourse into equal and 
proportioned periods, making a choice 
of hard and mute letters, as is pre- 
scribed by the laws of the natural pro- 
sedy of their language. Each part, thus 
arranged and proportioned, that is, each 
verse, containing acomplete sense, pleas- 
ed the ear’ by the rhyme added at the 
end. ‘They made the most exquisite 
passages of the discourse, and which 
gave the most scope for the embellish- 
ments of eloquence, enter,into the form 
of verses, and thus merited the name of 
poets, whose glory soon reached the 
heavens. ‘T'bus indulging their natural 
talent for poetry, they composed more 


verse than prose, and easily attained the 


palm in the art of improvisation, and of 
always speaking the language of poetry. 
It is for this reason, that in their tales 
and histories, we everywhere meet with 
verses, which sometimes contain sen- 
tences and maxims, and sometimes ex- 
press the most affecting and delicate 
touches of sentiment. 

Prosody, which teaches the number 
of the letters, the relations of accented 
and non-accented syllables, and which 
has by this some analogy with the pro- 
portion of musical sounds, is therefore 
also a part of the science, and generally 
forms the subject of a chapter in works 
that treat upon music. 

The Arabians, as we have already said, 
excelled even before the time of the 
Islam, in poetry and the art of improvi- 
sation, but they had made no progress 
whatever in music, or in the other arts ; 
they were only Nomades, very remote 
‘from all those arts which depend on ci- 
vilization. Their singing and their mu- 
sic consisted in the cries by which they 
encouraged their camels, and all the art 
of their singers, whom they called Hadi, 
that is to say, prickers, was only in those 
wild accents, which served as the expres- 
sion of the brutal_passions of these shep- 
herds. They afterwards ‘called the modu- 
lation of the voice singing, distinguishin 
it from the declamation of the Coran, an 
of prayers, which they called Zagbir. The 
Iman Abou Ishak, one of the commenta- 
tors on the Coran, explainsthe word Tag- 
bir, by deriving it from Gabara (that which 
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troubles), because the Coran, containing 
threats, and the terrors of the last judg- 
ment, the tone with which they are ut- 
tered is a sound of :troudle. ‘Profane 
songs are generally in the mode of Kha- 
if, that is ‘to say, short or light, te be 
more proper for being accompanied by 
the sound of the flute, or other instru- 
ment. 

This kind of rhythmus is also called 
Heszedié, and being founded on viva- 
city of sentiment and of language, this 
mode of singing, which is extremely 
simple and inartificial, has always been 
learned without a master and without 
instruction. 

At the commencement of the Islam, 
when religion had begun to soften the 
Bedouin manners of the Arabs, and 
they had become the conquerors of the 
world, they disdained every thing that 
was not immediately connected with the 
Coran and the law. They were not yet 
acquainted with singing or pantomime ; 
they knew only the Coran, and their an- 
cient songs of the desert: but, when 
they had become masters of the treasures 
of Greece and Persia, they acquired a 
taste for the softer pleasures of life, and 
refined their enjoyments. Then the 
Greek and Persian singers or musicians 
travelled te Hedjaz, and placed them- 
selves in the service of the Arabs, by 
whom they were very well received. It 
was then that the famous Arab and Per- 
sian singers flourished ; such as Mechit 
the Persian, Tavis, Saib Hathir, the 
master of Abdollah, son of Djaafer ; and 
the Arabs formed themselves on the taste 
of the Persians. Afterwards Moid Ibn 
Cherih, and other great artists, per- 
fected the art of singing, always follow- 
ing the steps of their master, till it was 
earried to the highest perfection under 
the Abassides, by the great masters, such 
as Ibrahim Mahadi, Ibrahim Mossouli, 
the son of the latter, Ishak and his 
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grandson Hamad. Bagdad was the 
the centre of good music, and their air, 
are still the delight of good company, 
Refinement in pleasure was then carried 
so far, that they invented costumes for 
dancing, and instruments, such as castay- 
nets. “Dancers of a fine figure, accom 
nied with their steps the accords of the 
musicians. Various kinds of dances 
were invented, each of which had its 
own steps, and its liar music. One 
of the instruments for dancing, invented 
by these ballet masters, was that called 
Kerdje. ‘These are wooden horses with 
magnificent saddles,and harness,on which 
female dancers mounted, who were ha- 
bited in a manner suitable to this amuse- 
ment. Placed opposite to each other, 
they balanced themselves on their horses, 
as ifto attack or to defend, imitating a 
single combat. These habits, these in- 
struments, dances, and pantomimes, be- 
came very numerous at Bagdad, whence 
they spread over the rest of the world. 
One of these singing boys, formed in the 
city of Moussoul, came to Andalusia uv- 
der the reign of Hokm Ben Hecham 
Ben Abdorrahman, who, to give him an 
honourable reception, such as a virtuoso 
like him merited, went himself on horse- 
back to meet him. He loaded him with 
honours and presents, and made him 
one of his most confidential favourites. 
Under him famous singers were formed 
in Andalusia, who survived the dynasty of 
the Ommiades in Spain. It was parti- 
cularly at Seville that music flourished, 
whence it afterwards spread to the other 
cities of Andalusia, or of Africa. Though 
these two countries are now ruined, 
there still remain in them some traces 
of this art. As music is one of those 
arts which do not come to perfection till 
civilization has attained its height, it is 
the same with singers, who disappear 
as soon as civilization begins to decline. 





SPAIN AND THE INQUISITION. 


WHEN the discontinuance of human 
sacrifices, and the abolition of slavery 
are cited as the advantages of 
Christianity, we are too apt to forget the 
Slave Trade, and auto-da-fés of the in- 
quisition; and it may fairly be asked, 


its ministers! im that case, few pro- 
fessions of faith would excite more 
melancholy reflection than that of the 
church Rome, particularly as ¢ 
tablished in Spain and Italy. : 

AH that bis relates of the Nerds, 
Caligulas, and other monsters who have 
at different outraged hnmanity, 
is far exceeded in atrocity by the annals 
of the holy office. We have hitherto 
had bat very imperfect notions 4 
incorrect «accounts of this too famous 
twibunal,.of which secrecy was the sou: 
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while many have not hesitated to say, 
that the Inquisition had been calumniated. 
At length, M. Liorente, considering the 
inquisition, of which he was long the 
y» for ever abolished after the 
ach army entered Spain in 1808, 
gndertook to write its history. All the 
grehives of the supreme council and 
inferior tribunals were placed at his dis- 
sal; from these he extracted two 
juadred volumes in folio, comprising the 
correspondence and decrees of the inqui- 
sitors, and composed from those rich ma- 
terials the work recently published. The 
perusal of the first volume alone is 
ficient to make us blush for our 
yecies at the enormities into which men 
are hurried by fanaticism. 

Amongst the innumerable blessings 
towhich this country is indebted for the 
wirit of rational liberty that has always 
auimated the people, the exemption of 
our ancestors from this revolting in- 
stitution, is far from being the least im- 
portant. In France, its origin was not 
unlike that of the Crusades; and the 
honour of it is given to St. Louis. The 
first members were a few monks, who 
were sent into the southern provinces to 
convert the Albigeois; they next passed 


aay where the Inquisition was 































established, and in the fifteenth 
iry became in full activity. 

nillion of Jews had just embraced 
tianity, to avoid being massacred. 
hey were rich, and large sums were 
Wé to them : this was a good reason for 
pecting the sincerity of their devotion. 
tensive confiscations were, in con- 
equence, pointed out to Ferdinand the 
aatholic, and Isabella, his Queen, and all 
mé converted Jews of Arragon and 


stile ¥ 2 up to the scrutiny of 
‘ihquisition, which abused its de- 
| powers in the most flagrant 


ammeéer. Every converted Israelite who 
aappened to put on a better dress than 
watona Satarday, or who passed a 
ale Over the right thumb nail to~ex- 
mmé the fineness of its edge, was 
uarged with relapsing into Judaism. 
4 Sem and informer was a duty 
ain most peremptory man- 
husband and wife, father and 
+See the accused party's 
hich should be most agree- 














he informant, was promised to 
@n before condemnation. The 
never knew by whom he bad 

Ounced. In examining the 

| Sate was taken not to state 
@ of accusation. The inqui- 
required the accused to declare all 
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they knew; hence: resulted- a host of 
incidental charges. 

The torture was at hand to assist the 
memory of the accused; and as it was 
obtained from the liberality of the pions 
judges, that a culprit should only be ex- 
posed once to the interrogatory, the 
holy fathers made a point of inserting 
on the minutes, that the examination 
was suspended, after which they could 
renew it without any scruple, as it then 
became merely a continuation. Who- 
ever happened to be declared a good 
Catholic, was, nevertheless, obliged to 
pay for his absolution ; but this was so 
extremely rare, that until the reign of 
Philip III. we scarcely find a single in- 
stance of absolution out of two thousand 
judgments. In all the other cases, pains 
and penalties were imposed, more or 
less severe, according to the real or 
imaginary crimes of the accused: any 
one who at once acknowledged himself 
guilty of Judaism, and affected repent- 
ance, was released on paying’ a large 
fine. Those who did not confess their 
error until after some delay, were con- 
demned to have their property con- 
fiscated, and to be imprisoned for life. 
Whoever refused to: become his own 
accuser was released, that is, given up to 
the secular branch, and burnt! 

If by any accident or discovery, a 
condemned person was reprieved, he did 
not hear of it until he arrived at the 
foot of the scaffold, after having’ gone 
through all the dreadful ceremony of 
preparing for an ignominious death: 
this pardon generally bereft its objects of 
their reason. Every bishop had his 


prison, and each inquisitor possessed one . 


for his own victims. These were so6n 
filled, others were built and also gorged ; 
at length, it became necessary to direct 
that all those who were condemned ‘to 
perpetual imprisonment, should remain 
shut up in their own houses, and not 
come out under pain of death. 

“At Seville, were four statues of clay, 
representing the Prophets, in which 
heretics who had been condemned to the 
release were burned a slow fire’; 
others were put to death gradually, with 
sharply pointed reeds, and the high 
roads were often strewed with the 
members of these ill-fated victims. 

A person’ might be both denounced 
and condemned long after his death: in 
this case, his bones were disinterred 
and collected; a son was once oblig 
to'go to Toulouse and dig up the’ re- 
mains of his father, who had been tried 
in Spain; he was under the necessity 
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ef producing aa attested paper to prove 
that the bones did not belong to another 
corpse. When such cases occurred, the 
Property of the deceased was taken from 

is heirs, and confiscated as if he him- 
self had been alive; even those who 
might have purchased it were forced to 
restore it, and the dowry given to. his 
daughters was reclaimed. 

n immense. number of families 
sought their safety by flying into France, 
Italy, Portugal, and Africa; laws were 
pee against the fugitives: others 

oped to save themselves by appealing 
to the popes, or buying secret absolu- 
tions, which exempted them from the 
Inquisition ; very considerable sums were 
sent out of Spain to pay for these pre- 
cious safe-guards. The inquisitors hay- 
ing complained of this infraction of their 
privileges, it was annulled by the so- 
vereign Pontiff; but they were soon after 
put up for sale again. 

Having extracted all they could from 
the converted Jews, it was determined 
to expel them altogether out of Spain. 
The people were made to believe that 
the Jewish ductors and apothecaries 
were in the habit of poisoning their 
Christian patients, and that they cruci- 
fied all the children of that religion 
whom they could steal from the parents, 
The Jews saw that money was the ob- 
ject of their persecutors, and therefore 
offered to appease the wrath of the In- 
qpuition, by giving a subsidy of thirty 
thousand ducats to Ferdinand, who was 
about to accept it when the grand inqui- 
sitor appeared before him and Queen Isa- 
bella bearing a crucifix in his hand, ex- 
claiming, “Judas sold his master for 
thirty pieces of: brass; your majesties 
can do so for as. many marks of silver : 
behold him here before you ; make haste 
therefore, rae wl him * pane, Amosher 
argument, still more calculated to per- 
suade Ferdinand was, that the proposed 
expulsion would bring a much larger sum 


than the subsidy. Eight hundred thou- 
sand Jews lled to expatriate them- 
selves within. short. of. three 


months, under os n of death or confis- 
eation, were. obliged to give up nearly 
all they possessed... A contemporary 
historian relates,.that. he saw a house 
given for an ass,,and a vineyard ex- 
ed for a piece. Reine xs 


> 










_. This dreadful scene was. renewed a 
century later, (in 1609), but phones 
hon : as, sanc- 








[A puil |, 


ing his captivity; very, good. advice, f 

given to the Emperor as his enemy, fy 

it caused the loss of a large portig, 

e the most industrious population of 
ain, : 

a degrees, the Inquisition extended 
its jurisdiction to points that had yy 
connection whatever with, heresy, such 
as usury, bigamy, and similar offences, 
aud whenever.a conflict of jurisdiction; 
arose between. it and_the civil govern. 
ment, it is hardly necessary to say that 
the holy office triumphed. 

From the authentic statements of M. 
Liorente it appears, that independently 
of the three millions of Jews and Moors 
driven out of Spain by the holy office, 
the four grand inquisitors who succeeded 
each other between 1481 and 1524, an 
interval of forty-three years, condemned 
229,721 individuals, viz. 202,170 to con- 
fiscation, perpetual imprisonment, or to 
some degrading punisiiment, and 27,54 
to death, of whom 17,996 were burned 
alive, and the rest in effigy! 

. Thus it was, that the coffers of the 
holy office became so well filled, and its 
landed possessions. increased to such a 
degree, that it was necessary to establish 
laws for their administration, and create 
a variety of new officers, such as stew- 
ards, overseers, registers, &c. Tie 
bishops and nobles had complained of 
their being obliged to provide for the 
salaries of the inguisitors, and to pay 
the expences of their journies ; but 
owing to the confiscations and absolu- 
tions, the Inquisition was henceforth 
enabled to make ample provision for 


its own. servants.. The popes thought | 


they might. award some little relief to 
the children of those who bad been cor 
demned after their death, but the holy 
office refused (o pay a single order of 
the Pontiff's until.all the arrears due to 
its own. agents were discharged ; the 
list of these was-immense. The inqu- 
sitors had aguard, and travelled witha 
numerous suite, The grand inquisitor 
was always followed by fifty archers 
on hariche k.and- two hundred o 
foots MEIN 

It, will, perhaps, be thought, that such 
a state-of things cculd only exist by 
means of the ignorance and fanaticiso 
which infatuated the people, avd that 
the » Ratna of. such ig a ons ho 
impossible; but this is far from 9° 
the case, the public opinion of the inqul- 
tition wa ' ein those gM yh 

‘othing was left untried by the © 
u ond establishment ; their ja 
monstrances. produced BO effect, 
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yiolent insurrections consequently broke 
out in every country under the Spanish 
dominion. The Sicilians yee agg mae § 
drove the inquisitors from their land. 
aples refused to receive them, and 
was preserved by Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
surnamed the Great Captain, from fall- 
inginto their hands. T’he Arragonese, 
less fortunate, revolted ; the inquisitor 
was massacred in the church of Sara- 
Two hundred individuals perish- 

edin expiation of this murder. Ano- 
ther revolt took place at Cordova, at the 
termination of which a commission, 
named by the Pope, and at which the 
grand inquisitor presided, was charged 
-examine into the conduct of the inqui- 
or of that city, It was soon ascer- 
tained that he had immolated a great 
umber of innocent persons; and the 
nishment inflicted was that of 
banishing him to his bishopric. All 
se events passed under the reign of 
dinand. Opposition only became 
more manifest in that of Charles V. ; 
the Cortes of Arragon and Castile pre- 
ented remonstrances to him, on the in- 











































able abuses of the Inquisition. 
imongst other grievances, it was stated 
hat numbers of people caused them- 
ves to be enrolled amongst the fami- 
iars of the holy office, in order that they 
light be exempted from paying any im- 
sts. ‘The Cortes were, therefore, for- 
inate enough to prevail on the mo- 
march, who wanted supplies and was 
goiig to Germany, to apply for a bull to 
form the Inquisition. 

Even Pope Leo X. complained of the 
famous conduct of the inquisitors, and 
_M Wrote to the emperor, stating that 
faints were addressed to him, from 
‘Quarter, of their avarice and ini- 
&. But Charles had obtained the 
fhe wanted from the Cortes, and 


| e > * a J 
: hal Adrien, his first minister, who 


¢ Iso grand inquisitor, persuaded-his 
t t the terror of the holy office 
3 counterpoise to the spirit 


rty in those assemblies. He, there- 
Wrote to the Pope to pay no at- 
to his master’s demand, ‘upon 
‘Struggle arose at Rome, between 
nt of the Cortes, who demanded 
rmation of the holy office, and 
by of the minister, who opposed 
with all his eloquence: thus 
‘the disgraceful spectacle of a 
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Ww. Pleading against his = ros 
tes re a foreign prince, 

re: | ‘pik ! M. Liorente 
pd i the original co 





ook place on the subjeet between 
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the emperor and his minister at Rome 
By these curious documents we are ena- 
bled to judge of the means then em- 
ployed at that court. The envoy writes 
to his master on the 12th of May, 1520, 
to say, that in order to frighten the 
Pope, and make him more docile to the 
imperial will, he should pretend to show 
a little favour to *‘ a certain Martin Lu- 
ther, who is at the court of Saxony, be- 
cause he inspires the sovereign pontiff 
with the utmost alarm, by the extraor- 
dinary things he preaches against the 
papal authority; and that this monk 
passes for being very learned, causing in- 
finite embarrassment to the Pope.’ The 
writer adds, that it will be necessary to 
give some money to the cardinals, as the 

ing of Portugal does, and particularly 
to Santiquatro, and the Cardinal d'An- 
cona: “the first,” says he, “is very 
clever, in taking advantage, for the in- 
terest of his master, of the bulls and 
other acts of that nature, a talent which 
has procured him great favour with his 
holiness. He can do much in this af- 
fair, because he draws as much money as 
he can for his master and himself. Car- 
dinal Ancona is a very learned man, and 
an enemy of the other ; he is entrusted 
with the affairs of justice, and can be 
useful, as he is very well disposed to 
serve your majesty, but he passes for 
as great a peculator as his brother car- 
dinal.” In another place he says: “that 
money can do much; that in what con- 
cerns the Inquisition, money is the only 
thing to employ with the cardinals.” He 
asks the emperor for a letter bearing a 
flying seal, that shall make known his 
intentions. * All this is necessary,” he 
observes, *‘ and something else is also 
necessary, for here money will effect 


‘miracles !” 


On the 5th of June, 1522, he writes to 
say, “ that ifArragon and Catalonia ob- 
tain-the revocation of the confiscated 
property, taken from the absolved he- 
retics,” his majesty will be ob to 
restore more than a million of te, 
acquired in the same way. The result 
of these intrigues was, that the Inqui- 
sition remained unreformed ; which, to- 
gether with the hatred against foreigners 
and oa nobles, mule rs to br 

ral rising that too throughout 
Spain darleg? the emperor's absence. 

The Cortes having possessed them- 
selves of the be a manifested, 
on the score of. public liberty, ideas no 
less enlightened than those promulgated 
on a — occasion; and which are, 
even at this moment, making their wa 

Vou. XIII. 3M /j 
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all over the Peninsula. Amongst other 
peints contained in the form of a con- 
stitution, which they prepared to be 
presented to the emperor, Dr. Robert- 
son ivforms us, that no foreign troops 
were to be on any account introduced 
into the kingdom; that the crown was 
not to exercise any influence on the 
eities in the choice of their deputies ; 
that no member of the Cortes should 
receive a pension or employment, either 
for himself or any member of his family, 
under pain of death; that each city 
should pay its representative while oc- 
cupied during the session; that the 
Cortes should meet of right once in every 
three years, to vote the supplies and im- 
pose new taxes if necessary, and to de- 
iberate on public affairs ; that the pri- 
vileges obtained by the nobles, to the 
prejudice of the commons, should be 
revoked ; that the government of the 
cities and towns should not be placed in 
the hands of the nobility ; that the es- 
tates and property of the latter should be 
subject to the same imposts as those of 
the citizens, &c. 

This effurt of the Cortes was unsuc- 
cessful; for they were betrayed by the 
army, and abandoned by the nobles. 
Charles V. therefore, on his return, 

aced every thing on its former foot- 
ing, while the deputies of the Cortes 
were consigned to the scaffold for their 
exertions in favour of the nation. 

After having escaped this danger, the 
Inquisition adopted the most effectual 
measures for impeding the progress of 
knowledge, so as that it should not give 
rise, to another struggle. With this 
view, it commenced a violent hostility 
against books of every kind that did not 
inculcate its own supremacy, and still 
more particularly against all those which 
were calculated to spread the poison of 
Luther's doctrines inSpain. The works 
of Erasmus were regularly tried,. al- 
though he was the antagonist of Luther, 
which made the former say: ‘ How 
much am I to be pitied! the Lutherans 
attack me as a thorough papist, and the 

as a partizan of Luther.” The 
Greek and Hebrew Bible, as well as those 
in the vulgar » were proscribed ; 
and this aaron was afterwards ex- 
tended to all works, whether in Hebrew 
or other languages, in which any allu- 
sions were made. to the religious cere- 
monies of the Jews or Mahometans; not 
te mention every book that contained 
pe 5 tiger ey ie to the mysteries 


d forms of the Christian system. The 


were seized and burnt.— 
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“They took away,” says Saint Teress 

a great number of beoks composed j), 

the Spanish language. This afflicted me 

extremely ; for there were many which 

affarded me consolation, and it wag jy). 

oe for me to read those printed jy 
atin.” 


In latter times the most scrutinizing 
precautions were taken on the frontiers, 
particularly those of France, to prevent 
the introduction of heretical books, 
which were suspected of being broug't 
in wine casks, so as to elude all the vigi- 
lance of the custom-house officers. "Te 
works of the most celebrated writers jin 
Europe, whether English, French, or 
Italian, were sedulously excluded —eren 
Locke, Filangieri, and Montesquieu, did 
not escape ; and each succeeding grand 
inquisitor felt it a kind of imperntive 
duty to add to the list of his predeces- 
sor. He who held the office about fifty 
rote ago, observes in one of his prohi- 

itory edicts, which deplored the profi. 
gacy of the age, ‘ that some men had 
carried their audacity so far as to demand 
permission to read the Bible in the vul- 
gar tongue, without any fear of the con- 
sequences!"’ War wasalso declared against 

ictures, engravings, medals, fans, snuff- 

oxes, and the furniture of houses, that 
bore any mythological designs, or other 
heretical devices. ‘The farther mea. 
sures taken to prescribe the books 
which might be read with safety, and 
the directions given about the efficacy 
of relics, would occupy a space far 


beyond our limits, while a recital of 


them would be scarcely eredible, if not 
authenticated by incontrovertible testi 
mony. 

By such means has the power of tlie 
Inquisition existed till the present days. 
Can it, therefore, be matter of wonder, 
that the Cortes, and their plan of a con- 
stitution promulgated in 1811, should 
have experienced the same fate as it did 
under Charles V., when we consider 
that those who framed that code were 
only an isolated party, forming but an 
inconsiderable portion of the nation in 
which (thanks to the Inquisition) know- 
ledge had as yet made very little progress: 

e ought not, therefore. to be sur- 
prised if the Inquisition of 1820 should 
renew the hecatombs of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, unless the Jate occurrences shoul 
atrest its oppressive career. Events ™ 
every part of Europe show that, at lea 
amongst the uneducated portion of its 
inhabitants, the human wind is nearly * 
@ to religious fanaticism as it ¥% 


300 years ago. 
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ON THE BDUCATION OF 


THE extensive oriental regions now 
jected to the British authority, de- 
mand, from the British government, all 
icable attention to the temporal 
and eternal welfare of their innumer- 
able inhabitants. To acquire subjects 
ip fo incur duties; to extend empire 
is to accumulate care and _ responsibi- 
. By her Indian acquisitions, en- 
ightened Britain is become the mistress 
f millions of human beings, either totally 
ant, or acquainted only with evil. 
blind depravity of sixty millions 
of our fellow creatures and fellow sub- 
jects calls loudly for the remedy which 
e ss—knowledge; and absolute 
must be the necessity which can 
our withholding that celestial 
The instruction of the Hindoos 
owever, no less our interest than our 
iy; for the value of our Indian pos- 
will be tenfold increased, when- 
ever they are peopled by enlightened 
fians ; an event of which we have no 
reason to despair. 
In the amazing success of our arms, 
and the rapid extension of our Indian 
dominions, it is impossible not to recog- 


nize unquestionable traces of the all- 
a hand of heaven. May it not 
# the benevolent purpose of Providence 
fo rescue from the blackest abyss of 
_ ignorance the degraded natives 
hose fine countries, through the va- 
lour, industry, and science of this fa- 
Youred nation? How gratifying the 
nought! How zealously ought we to 
- ert ourselves in this glorious cause, 
until India, already nearly emancipated 
rom temporal despotism, shall be freed 
rom the abject superstition which de- 
fades and vitiates the minds of an im- 
Mense population, highly susceptible of 
kent and amelioration. 
not asserted that_there is no 
m. Or worship amongst these peo- 
+ Khey learn the forms and sounds 
Hers, but certainly not their use. 
perusal of one or two mythological 
= in the‘common dialect is the 
t attainment in the village schools. 


ad this they do not attempt to 
pveing indeed destitute of printed 
} and miserably furnished with 
es$ manuscripts. In the Sanscrit 
} education is confined to gram- 
nd to the perusal of certain books, 
» #8 containing the doctrine of the 
#.0n law, physic, and philosophy, 




































student. The professor in each 
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school pretends to nothing farther, than 
to explain some one single book which 
has formerly been explained to him: he 
starts no new theories, he explains no 
systems; he deduces no consequences ; 
and new works having long ceased in 
the country, there is a defined standard 
of progress, beyond which the present 
race of Hindoos never expect to proceed. 

The following information, extracted 
from a late publication,*® affords a strik- 
ing view of the miserable state of morals 
and information in India:— 


‘‘ Throughout the whole process of edu- 
cation the mind receives no expansion ; and, 
which is still more to be deplored, no moral 
impression. As the attainments of the 
ancients are supposed to be far beyond the 
reach of the moderns, to dispute their theo- 
ries is not considered asabsurd merely, but 
sacrilegious. : 

“ Yet itis the want in the village schools 
of books containing the first elements of the 
sciences and of morals, which is most to be 
deplored. Not a single book on morals, on 
the duties of creatures towards each other, 
or to their Creator, is to be found in any of 
the common schools throughout India. 

“‘ The consequences of such a state of 
things are most deplorable indeed ; these 
victims of ignorance are absorbed in the 
gratification of those vices to which the na- 
tives of India are constitutionally disposed, 
having nothing in their education, or in the 
moral feelings or state of society, to coun- 
teract the corrupt bias of the uncultivated 
heart. Seduction and concubinage prevail to 
a reost shocking degree, and unnatural 
crimes are too common;f and hence it is 
that females are married even in childhood 
to prevent their early ruin. Falsehood is 
so common, that I never knew a Hindoo who 
felt the least scruple on this head, or the 
least shame when violations of sincerity 
were brought home to him. The Hindoos 
laugh at the English idea of discovering 
truth in the court of judicature by the exa- 
nrination of witnesses ; and perjury may be 
purchased at whatever price is offered ; the 
false swearer is called a four anast man. 
The English judges are often deeply embar- 
rassed when they have to pronounce upon 
a cause in the examination of which the 
witnesses on both sides have sworn in posi- 
tive contradiction to eachother. As these 
people have no moral sense, it is not strange 





* Letter to the Right Honourable J.C. 
Viliers, on the Education of the Natives of 
India. By William Ward, of Serampore 
Bengal. London, 1820. , 

+ “ Many crimes involving the loss of life 
in England, are not reached by the Hindog 
law. : rs 

t “ Eightpence, 
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that the word conscience should not be 
found in their language. 

‘** No man in India confides in the promises 
of another, or leaves any thing of importance 
to the probity even of his own brother. 
This picture of the state of society is not 
overcoloured : and in every other relation 
of man to man, did the limits ofa letter per- 
mit, it would be easy to shew that the na- 
tives of India are thoroughly depraved ; 
that, in fact, we have in this pagan society 
the absence of all real virtue, and a disposi- 
tion to every vice. Because the vices 
which are more peculiar to colder climates, 
and to the bodily constitutions and modes 
of living in those climates,* are not found 
among the Hindoos, some have called them 
virtuous; but constitutional qualities and 
dietetic usages are not virtues. Virtue is 
the offspring of moral principle. 

“ Ignorance is not only the parent of vice, 
but of superstition also: the Hindoos are 
therefore, exceedingly: degraded by their 
religion: they dread every extraordinary 
appearance in nature, as well as the influ- 
énce and anger of imaginary beings: they 
tremble before an angry bramhun, suppos- 
ing him to be invested with some secret 
power to bless or injure those beneath him. 

* Probably not less than two millions of 
persons existin Hindoostan in the character 
of religious mendicants, profligate in their 
manners, and preying on the industrious 
orders. These poor wretches are seen on 
the highways, some with an upraised arm 

rfectly stiff, and incapable of use, exhibit- 
ng in this extraordinary mode the very 
nature and baneful effects of mendicity; 
others may be observed measuring the 
distance between two sacred places-situated 
at the northern and southern extremities of 
India, by the lengths of their own bodies;t 
others wander through the streets perfectly 
naked ; and almost all bear the marks of 
brutality, filth, and disease on their bodies. 
Multitedes of these mendicants, male and 
female, die by want, disease, and premature 
deaths, on the roads and at these sacred 
places, the resort of pilgrims ; and very 
many are i by drowning themselves 
in the sacred rivers. An officer, who had 
resided at Allahabad, lately assured Mr.Ward 
that he had in one morning seen sixteen 
women drown themselves before his own 
door at that place, and that he might have 
seen more thus put an end to life, but he 
was unable to endure the sight any longer. 
The superstitious practice of casting them- 
gelves upon knives placed erect, of pierc- 
ing the tongue, of running cords through 
their sides, of swinging in the air whilst 





® “As drunkenness, fighting, duelling, 
&c.; yet in attempting the moral injury of 
others the Hitidoos have no equals. 

+ “That is, by ing themselves on 
the earth ; laying body down as a foot 
* ule or yard, , 
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suspended by hooks run through the fe) 
of the back, of dancing on hot Coals, in 
honour of their deity, could never exist, if 
the mind were illuminated by science, ang 
purified by a moral education. 

* The effects of a want of education are 
still more prominent in the other sex: fo, 
the Hindoo law forbids to one half of the po. 
pulation every ray of mentallight. Aot ¢ 
school for girls is there to be found in all 
the continent of India.* Menu, the 
great Hindoo legislator, says, ‘ Women 
have no business with the text of the Veda; 
thus is the law fully settled. Having there. 
fore no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful 
women must be as foul as falsehood itself; 
and this is a fixed rule.’ This doctrine 
that women must be denied all access to 
knowledge, and left ‘to be as foul as false. 
hood itself,’ has involved them in a state of 
degradation and vice unknown perhaps in 
every other part of the world, 

“The Hindoo female, having no educa. 
tion, nor any sufficient employment in her 
youth, lives in a state of idleness with other 
girls, and becomes an early prey to vice. 
Sewing and knitting are unknown to the 
Hindoo women ; they may indeed be said to 
be ignorant of all that is included in the 
terms making and mending among Europe- 
ans. The females of common rank having 
only one piece of cloth in their whole suitof 
clothes, no time is occupied in dressing; 
and were it not that bathing occupies a 
good part of the morning, the female, except 
cooking for the family, and spinning in 
some families, would have nothing whatever 
todo. The very peorest might find time 
enough to cultivate the mind (and this is 
true also of the male population) ; but, alas! 
they do not know a letter of the alphabet; 
they therefore, repose in indolence, and, 
like a stagnant pool, become putrid and 
destructive. 

“ The Hindoo female is therefore exceed- 
ingly superstitious. The restraints under 
which the rich are placed hide them from 
view ; but women ofthe lower classes crowd 
to the public festivals and load themselves 
with offerings to the images ; though they 
stand at a distance from the crowd, yet, 
while looking on the idolatrous procession, 
these females appear to be filled with an et- 
thusiasm not to be seen even in the met. 
But the ignorance in which they are held has 
prepared them to renounce all the tender- 
ness of the sex; in general, the strongest 
of all natural affections, the maternal, 
comparatively weak among them ; s0 that, 


_—— 


* “ During the time Sir Alexander Johns 
was Chief Justice of Ceylon, some achows 
for girls were instituted in that island, 4 

are 





at this time in a prosperous stalt, 


they ae al patronized by Lady Johnsen 


are likely to uce a great change and 
itaprovedaent oa ie intellectual and mort! 
character of the natives. 
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the Rajpoots and other tribes, 
ne E@ucnce of false principles has 
for ages violated the first feelings of the 
heart, the mother, with her own hands, puts 
her female child to death as soon as born ; 
while, among other casts, the mother, having 
made a vow to some deity, promising to 
gerifice to him the first child he shall be- 


stow upon her, is seen drowning her offspring. 


jnsome sacred river. Thus the interroga- 
tionof the prophet is answered in the affirm- 
ative, though considered as almost a libel 
on the female character; ‘Can a woman 
forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb 2’ 
the monstrous fact is realized, to the dis- 
honour of human nature, among a people 
imagined by some to be the most mild and 
homane of mankind ; and even among the 
softer sex of this people it is realized, that 
‘They may not only forget the sucking 
child,’ but become its murderer. 

“Under the influence of the same igno- 
rance and superstition, the Hindoo female, 
alter giving a demanded proof of her cou- 
rage, by holding her finger in a burning 
lamp till it is almost reduced toa cinder, 
proceeds to the funeral pile; and there, 
stupefied or raised to a state of superstitious 

wy, resigns herself to her more than 
relations, who tie her to the dead 
yof her husband, hold her down with 
levers on the funeral pile, set fire to that 
a is to reduce her to ashes, and, to 
her dying cries, beat the drums, and 
drive her out of the world with shouts of 
etultation, as though they had been stoning 
#0 Hoxious animal to death.* In other 
instances, the widow descends into a large 
ave, and taking the dead body of her hus- 
and in herarms, and placing it upon her 
ees, sits composedly while the earth is 
into the pit and trampled firmly 
id her, till it ascends higher than her 
and covers her from human sight ; 
is the dreadful darkness of mind 
I ion in which these poor uncul- 
ted females are immured, that they sit 
aadwatch the slow process of this horrid 
ath, without uttering a remonstrance, or 
least effort to save life. —— 
»**ethe want of morecultivation in Hin- 
me society we are also to attribute the 
splorable state of the living widow ; instead 
8 do ne to be the slave and drudge in her 
Owe Tamily, to live sparingly, to fast twice 
week, to have her hair shorn, and to wear 
m@m™arks of widowhood all her days ; 
anyareleft in the state of widowhood from 
wt Ghiidhood, without either having 
® or lived with a husband,t; and the 
part of these are found, when arrived 
my, in the paths of ruin. To a 
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ap : k from personal observation, 
law forbids the widow to 


more comfort as a widow, she 
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vain desire of distinction, which a better 
education would remove, is to be ascribed 
the miserable situation of the wives of many 
of the Kooleen Bramhuns. These meo, 
possessing the highest honours of the coun- 
try, marry, some twenty, and others not 
less than sixty or seventy wives. The pa- 
rents of these females, for the sake of pro- 
curing a union with persons of such dis- 
tinction, promote, by presents to these 
Bramhuns, the marriage, almost nominal, 
of their daughters. Ailer marriage the 
hushand seldom or never visits them; and 
they are almost invariably found in a state 
of infamy, many in the houses of ill-fame, 
and others in the houses of their own pa- 
rents; and what is very remarkable, some 
of these nominal wives have been known to 
ascend the funeral pile of aman with whom 
they were not permitted to live. -Where 
shall a parallel case of the direful effects of 
ignorance be found ? 

“‘ Thus we see, that the Hindoo female is 
in her birth undesired;* her education is 
totally neglected; in her family she is a 
slave, a prisoner. And in this state of igno- 
rance and degradation, unable to discharge 
the duties of an enlightened mother, we at 
length see her put forth her hands, at the 
call of the demon of superstition, and stran- 
gle or smother, or drown the infant of her 
womb. Nay, farther, on the death of her 
husband she ascends the funeral pile, and 
is burnt alive by the hand of her own child, 
or is immured by that child and other rela- 
tives in a tomb prepared for her by their 
hands, and which, at their bidding, closes 
its mouth and swallows her up. 

“‘ But yet these females, thus kept in ig- 
norance, and immolated on the altars of 
idolatry, are quite capable of the highest 
cultivation; and notwithstanding the im- 
mense disadvantages to which the female 
sex is subject, there exist two or three mo- 
dern instances of mendicants or pilgrims of 
this sex, acquiring the Sanscrit, and in- 
structing the men in the most abstruse 

rts of the Hindoo philosophy. Nor can it 
be doubted, but that if English females 
could be persuaded to live in India, and de- 
vote their lives to the improvement of their 
own sex there, schools for girls might easily 
be obtained, till at length the prejudices of 
the natives against femaJe education would 
be removed, and the many millions of 
females in India, thus raised from the most 


‘abject state by the exertions of British 


females, would assist in raising, and im- 
proving, and solacing the other sex, and fix. 
ing in their hearts the love of the British go- 
vernment and of the English nation, so as 
to attach them to us for ever.” 


In the territories of the Bengal govern- 
ment alone, fifteen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight widows were burnt er buried 


_ * “ Girls are considered as berthens to a 
family, 
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alive in the years 1915, 1816, and 1817. 
These horrible sacrifices, which are not 
often strictly voluntary, demand suppres- 
sion, at all hazards; and experience has 
shown, that in many cases where they 
have been prevented by force, no tu- 
mult or inconvenience has ensued. 

Some writers, to whom the progress 
of Christianity is hateful, have delighted 
in representing the Hindoos as a harm- 
less and even virtuous raee. This mis- 
chievous opinion has been hastily adopted 
by mans, notwithstanding the uniform 
testimony of all those who have had 
opportunities of ascertaining the truth by 
personal observation. 


*¢ How should a people be moral who 
have no correct ideas on the nature of 
moral evil, who consider vice as something 
appended to human destiny, rather than as 
produced by voluntary agency, provoking 
to the Deity, and deeply injurious to society ? 
How should a people be virtuous who are 
actuated by no desire or hope of becoming 
so, and whose education supplies no means 
of awakening those desires or hopes? There 
is nothing in the institutions of the Hindoos 
which cultivates or promotes virtuous dis- 

itions ; their daily worship.at the temple 
is performed by the priest alone; the ser- 
wiees which they offer individually after ab- 
lutions, consist in the repetition of forms 
which have nothing of moral sentiment in 
them; the writings which contain any por- 
tion of morality, are never read in public, 
nor are any instructions ever given to the 
people that can mend the heart or the life: 
no, not in the schools, nor in any part of 
their system of education. Add to all this, 
that the deities which they worship are the 
very personifications of vice; and that the 
dances, songs, and other exhibitions at the 
public festivals, are so impure, that, like 
the overflewing of the Ganges, the whole 
country is inundated thereby, and at length 
becomes a vast mass of putridity and pesti- 
lence. From whence, then, sho the 
Hindoos be a virtuous people? The boy 
has nothing in his education to enlarge or 
improve his mind, and deter him from vice ; 
‘as he grows up, he mixes with a body of 
youth without principle, and devoted to an 
unrestrained gratification of the ions : 
as he enters on the business of life, he be- 


comes immersed in excessive cupidity, and 


desire after the acquisition of wealth, and in 
attempting to realize which, he considers all 
means as lawful. Throughout the whole 
course of life he is brought under no reli- 
gious instruction ; he has no friends whose 
example or advice can restrain or improve 
yim: on the contrary, the whole moral 
. e in which he breathes is infected ; 
he a which may deter — 
. vice, or encourage him in 
the pursuit of virtue; he considers that all 
his arise out of his destiny, and are 
jnseparably connected with his existence ; 
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he has no hope in the efficacy of reforms. 
tion and repentance; and his very religion 
in its public shows and festivals, holds y, 
to him examples of the most finished licen. 
tiousness and profligacy, and thus excites 
within him that concupiscence which involve 
him in the deepest impurities.” 


It is by multiplying schools, where 
the arts, sciences, and religion of Ey. 
rope, transfused into the native |ap. 
guages, may be taught tothe native po. 
pulation, that we may hope to improve 
their morals and their manners, and to 
raise them in time to our own level in 
the scale of civilization. The capital 
expended in this manner would be most 
advantageously invested. By strengthen. 
ing the attachment of the orientals to 
our sway, by assimilating them to our- 
selves, we should greatly reduce the ex- 
penses of our Indian establishments, and 
also open a market for many of our ma. 
nufactures, which would become objects 
of expenditure among the natives, in- 
stead of the worthless shows and cere- 
monies in which they now lavish their 
wealth. Itis a fact, which speaks volumes 
for the duty and advantage of improving 
the ideas and habits of these people, that 
at present the Hindoos of the middle 
ranks, not to speak of the lower, want 
nothing which can be supplied from 
England. 

But in all future attempts at conver- 
sion and improvement, we trust that to 
invigorate the mind will be the first ob- 
ject. Enable men to think, before you 
require their belief in sacred mysteries. 
When the removal of their dark preju- 
dices shall allow them to compare their 
religion with ours, their conversion must 
speedily follow. Knowledge would soon 
dissolve the chain of the caste, the grand 
evil in the constitution of Hindoo society ; 
of which it is impossible adequately to de- 
scribe the baneful effects. Men cannot be 
held in such a slavery to barbarous insti- 
tutions, after they have acquired strength 
of mind to think for themselves. ‘The 
caste being no longer observed, a hun- 
dred things excluded by it will come into 
request, and the comforts and advantage 
which will flow from such a state 0 
emancipation will be innumerable, the li 
terary works of Europe will be studied 
with avidity, and the natives, instructed 
by the British, will become tle teachers 
of their countrymen. 

We rejoice to find that the mage 
schools, under the direction of the Lo 
Bishop of Calcutta and the diocesan com 
mittee, and those of the iissionarie? i 
Serampore, are likely to be very use’ 
that the encouragement afforded to thes 

a 
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jeextensive; that a society for the esta- 
blishmenit of schools has been formed at 
Calcutta; that the government has for 
wwoor three years appropriated nearly 
1000/. per annum, as an experiment, for 
the'support of schools. ‘The Marquis of 
Hastings has extended a very liberal pa- 
tronage to the Serampore schools, sub- 
seribing 6000 rupees to the formation of 
schools in Rajpootan, with the benevo- 
lent hope of civilizing the people who 
had been most active as pindurees or 
free-booters; and in the eastern part of 

engal, the rich Hindoos have liberally 
subscribed for the promotion of schools. 
The philanthropic exertions of the illus- 
trious and amiable Marchioness of Hast- 
ings have given rise to several institu- 
tions for the improvement of the natives, 
particularly the Caicutta School book 
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Society. The Hindoo College at Cal- 
cutta has been several years established, 
for educating a number of Indian youths 
in a liberal manner, through the medium 
of the English and Asiatie languages. 
But instruction can only be conveyed te 
the mass of the people by means of the 
language with which they are familiar. 
May the bright star of science speedi- 
ly illumine these darkling regions! then 
will the iron sway of prejudice, yield te 
the mild influence of reason; and our 
Hindoo brethren, emancipated from the 
double yoke of despotism and supersti- 
tion, will become our rivals in civiliza- 
tion, and record as the happiest era in 
their history, the period which raised 
them to the proud distinction of british 
subjects. 





MR. HENNING, AND THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


THE history of the Elgin marbles has 
already occupied many pages of criti- 
cism and controversy: their introduc- 
tion into this country must for ever form 
‘anepoch in the annals of art—the more 
interesting as they have been the means 
of-eliciting and encouraging national 
genius. We owe.to them not only the 
pleasure of contemplating splendid addi- 
tions to our collections, but that of wit- 
nessing the successful exertions of our 
couutrymen, ir those departments of the 

t in which they had hitherto been 

ite distinguished. Amongst these, 
. Henning, so well known for his 
masterly transeripts from the Elgin mar- 
bles, occupies no inferior place, and as 
the fifth series of his beautiful illustra- 
ane frieze of the Hepa is 
published, we willingly lay before 
Olt readers some brief account of the 
ttaordinary individual, who, from the 
humble station of a mechanic in Paisley, 
tasFisen to eminence as a British artist, 
to whom we owe illustrations of 
ome of the most precious and imperish- 
of classical antiquity. 
he § st of this memoir was born 
Wil, at Paisley, where his father 
ed the humble occupation of a car- 
enter. In Scotland, the obligation to 

Mal labour is no bar to intellectual 
tion. The mechanics and manu- 
of Paisley were accustomed to 
their hours of leisure in reading, 
er rational pursuits ; and for this 

}were foriaed book societies of 
it twenty members, whom the 
peontribution of fifteen or twen- 
ngs annually, entitled to the pe- 












































rusal of the most valuable and interest- 
ing puljications. It is thus that the 
treasures of ancient and modern litera- 
ture have been opened to the lowest 
classes of t ommunity, and that the 
actual oes has been exempt- 
ed from its worst privation, an exclusion 
from refined and moral pleasures. The 
page of history and philosophy is un- 
rolled for eyes alone familiar with the 
objects of rustic nature, and not only 
Hume and Robertson, but Smith and 
Stewart, have illumined the homely cot- 
tage where fashion never. entered, and 
luxury was never tasted. It is well 
known that a Bible, which forms part of 
the possessions of every Scottish peasant, 
is also the first class-book of those po- 
pular schools, in which all the middling 
ranks are associated in one community. 
The young Henning soon became pro- 
ficient in sacred history; Buchanan was 
his next favourite, Hume and Robert- 
son followed. His father possessed, 
amongst other literary treasures, some 
numbers of the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca, and Derham’s Astro-theology, and 
without ever having seen an orrery, con- 
trived a simple apparatus to illustrate the 
simple astronomical lessons which he 
sometimes gave to his children, when it 
was his aim, not merely to enlarge their 
minds, but to inspire in them just and 
noble conceptions of the author of nature. 
The example of such a parent, was, 
alone, a precious patrimony to his chil- 
dren; who, under his eye, insensibly ac- 
quired thase habits of aon diligence, 
and frugality, and, above all, persever- 
ance, which are so essential to success in 
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after life. At the age of sixteen, Hen- 
ning became the associate of his father’s 
labours, without renouncing the pursuit 
of knowledge, or the recreations of ele- 
ant literature. Having learned of his 
ather to be an early riser, he found 
time, after he had worked twelve hours 
in the shop, jto continue, unassisted, his 
progress in the higher branches of the 
mathematics, and after those severe stu- 
dies refreshed his mind with Thompson 
and Allan Ramsay, and the best British 
ets from Shakspeare to Burns. He 
evoted some portion of his leisure to 
the French language, and even made 
himself familiar with its best authors. 
As his father superadded the house- 
builder to the carpenter, he had often 
occasion to draw architectural plans and 
elevations, and thus acquired a full com- 
mand of the pencil, without the most 
remote idea of ever cultivating it as an 
art, It was not until the year 1799, 
when he had attained his thirtieth year, 
that he was awakened to the conscious- 
ness, or even the suspicion of his own 
latent talent. A collection of busts and 
wax figures, under the iggposing desig- 
nation of a museum, been lately 
opened at Paisley, of which he became 
at first an inquisitive, and soon a critical 
observer. Although unacquainted with 
the rules of art, or the specimens of good 
taste, his natural tact of discrimination 
enabled him to detect the incongruity 
that deformed this motley exhibition: 
ass eyes and full dressed periwigs, lace 
rills, a head and body of different co- 
jours, shocked his sense of propriety, 
and excited in him equal surprise and 
disgust. One day having ventured to 
express his opinion, he was rebuked by 
one of his friends, who challenged him 
to produce any thing equally good. Mr. 
Henning replied not to this insinuation ; 
but, when a few weeks after, he paid his 
first visit to Edinburgh, and for the first 
time in his life, was admitted to the view 
of agallery of pictures, it occurred to 
him that he had been in a manner defied 
to competition, and he secretly vowed to 
model a head in wax on his return to 
Paisley. To this resolution he firmly 
adhered, and having with some diffi- 
culty procured the materials, and pre- 
vailed on one of his father’s workmen to 
sit to him, he commenced his process. 
able to vanquish his repugnance to 
y any thing but living nature, he 
) taste, without perfectly com- 
its difficulty, and succeeded, 
y a sort of caricature like- 
to his satisfaction, that he 
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was tempted to consign it to oblivion, 
Fortunately this original effort wa 
shewn to a friend, who discovered jp jt 
the rudiments of genius; by his persua. 
sion he renewed his attempts, and model. 
ling soon became the favourite object 
of his leisure hours. ‘Those hours were 
now, however, more circumscribed than 
formerly: he had lately married, and 
in contracting new duties, was subjected 
to additional cares: yet he could not 
wholly resist the fascination he discover. 
ed in the art, and he continued to multi- 
ply his heads, without suspecting he was 
really an artist, until a miniature painter 
seriously urged him to devote himself to 
modelling as a profession, predicting his 
complete success. It is worthy of re. 
mark, that this was the first time he had 
held in his hand a miniature, and the 
first real artist with whom he had inter. 
changed an opinion. To the self-taught, 
praise is precious, and judicious praise 
beyond all price. It was impossible that 
such flattering distinction could be for- 
gotten; yet it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Henning would have been influenced 
even by an artist, had not the decline of 
his father’s business, and the distresses 
experienced during the severe winter of 
1800, imperatively enforced his adoption 
of those suggestions. 

Having taken his resolution, he re- : 
moved to Glasgow, where he met with 
cordial encouragement: his chief impe- 
diment arose from the want of a proper 
material, wax being ill adapted to the 
delicate process of modelling. As Mr. 
Henning’s researches and experiments 
on this subject were highly curious, and 
led to results which may properly be 
classed with original inventions, we shall 
Rive them in his own words, extracted 

rom a letter, with the sight of which 
we have been favoured by one of his 
correspondents :—* I was seized with 
the most torturing apprehensions, from 
the great imperfections of my works: 
began to-think that all my efforts would 
be abortive, if I could not cast my mo 
dels in some softer substance than wat. 
I greatly admired the paste which Mr. 
—— used, but this: was his secret, not 
mine. Wandering one day ina gloomy 
reverie, I happened to perceive a while 
glass jug in a window ; struck with its 
arance, I said, this is the thing— 
I can make a mould to stand the degre? 
of heat | to melt this substance, 
I shall accomplish my object. I a 
three shillings for the jug: this wi" 
and 
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I had in the world at the time, 
few halfpenee. I took it home 
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e it, to the great surprise of my 
- who thought I had thrown away 
my money to put a pretty toy into her 

ard. I put a small bit on the 

t of a poker, and thus ascertained 
what degree of heat was necessary 
to fuse it properly, Mr. R—— was 

particular friend; I communicat- 
kA him all my hopes; I believe I 
never troubled him with my fears, be- 
cause I looked to the saw and the hatchet 
as alast resource. I, at length, made 
my first experiment with the furnace, 
hut being ignorant of chemistry, my first 
attempt was not consolatory. From the 
French Encyelopedia I learnt that Ve- 
netian Tripoli had been used for such 
moulds. r. Watts ordered several 
pounds of it from London. In the 
meantime I made various experiments 
with sal martis, the oxyde of iron, &c. 
but the mould generally yielded to the 
heat. At last the Tripoli arrived, which 
succeeded no better. I now foun. that 
ra gpa no advantage over Scot- 

or my present purpose. I there- 

fore returned to the materials which na- 
ture had strewn at my feet: I had got a 
quantity of fire-clay from Thornby 
ot ad Paisley,) for the purpose 
‘building my little furnace: I made 
some moulds of this substance, and 
nd it answered my purpose. This 
happy respi dissipated every fear on the 
sul of casting, but new difficulties 













roa The enamel takes a most 
ul impression, but exhibits a model 


Which in wax might look well, in the 
it rugged view: infinite was the toil 
‘cost me to polish my productions.” 

__uy degrees, Mr. Henning became bet- 
, WF satished ; his reputation increased ; 
his Trienc “pre he was present- 
@t the Duke of Hamilton, who not 
ony sat to him himself, but obtained 
the same favour from the ladies of the 
. Ina visit to Edinburgh, he re- 
| the same compliment from the 
of Buchan, Sir William Forbes, 
or MacNeill, esq., and Mr. Alli- 
it was ‘obvious that Edinburgh 
inted to him a wider field than Glas- 
, and, in 1803, he removed to this 
; Where, four years before, he had 
heeived the possibility of produc- 
'work of art. But, however he 
sxult in success, he laboured under 
























































































he: the expenses incident to a 
the care and responsibility of se- 
eir maintenance, perpetually 
m peed on his hopes, his comforts, and 
_ S2¥ Montury Mac.— No. 75. 





























nts which it was not easy to 
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darkened his future prospects. One of 
the principal advantages attending his 
residence in Edinburgh, was the society 
of artists, from whom he uniformly ex- 
rienced kindness and encouragement. 
t was at the suggestion of Mr. Skirvine 
that he sketched the subject of his future 
models in chalk drawings, a practice 
from which he not only improved in mo- 
delling, but procured additional employ- 
ment, his chalks being often preferred to 
his busts. Hitherto Mr. Henning had 
been occupied with the head and “ face 
divine ;” by degrees he directed his at- 
tention to the figure, and with equal suc- 
cess ; finally, he was urged by his friends 
to pursue his fortune in London, where, 
in 1811, he actually arrived, well fur- 
nished with introductory letters, but still 
more strongly recommended by his col- 
lection of busts and drawings, which 
comprised all the first heads in Scotland, 
and amongst them Walter Scott, Gra- 
ham, Jeffery, and Brougham. 

The first impulse of Mr. Henning, on 
his arrival in the great capital, must na- 
turally have led him to contemplate the 
classical elegance of Saint Paul's Cathe- 
dral, and the-venerable gothic sculptures 
of Westminster Abbey. It was a less 
pleasing task to deliver letters of recom- 
mendation, to solicit patronage, or even 
to challenge notice. His first impres- 
sions were those of disappointment and 
distrust. The separation from his fa- 
mily increased the depression of his spi- 
rits, and he was often tempted to re- 
nounce his adventurous undertaking. 
At this critical moment, accident con- 
ducted him to Burlington House, where 
the Elgin marbles were deposited: at 
the first glance, astonishment appeared 
to suspend all his faculties; he stood 
fixed in meditation, and almost with re- 
verential awe gazed on the sacred re- 
mains of classical Greece; the monu- 
ments of her arts, her genius, her li- 
berty. Nothing more was necessary to 
determine Mr. Henning to remain in 
London: in these marbles he beheld the 
principles of his art, fully and beautifully 
developed in the most rare and exquisite 
combination of proportion. ‘The repug- 
nance he had originally felt, to the dull 
mechanism of copying from busts, was 
now subdued by the love of excellence, 
and the intuitive perception of truth. 
To study such models, was not poorly 
to imitate art, but to retrace, to perpe- 
tuate the never-to-be-forgotten forms of 
nature. With the characteristic energy 
of his countrymen, he ivimediately com- 
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menced a series of sketches, taken from 
the frieze of the Parthenon. On the 
first day he traced the outlines of twelve 
Metopes; but, on the second day, reflec- 
tion arrested the celerity of his pencil ; 
he became not more patient, but more 
ambitious, and aspired not merely to the 
praise of diligence, but the reward of 
excellence. From this period, his im- 
provement in his own professional art 
was obvious to the most ordinary ob- 
server; and if any doubts could remain 
on the mind, respecting the practical 
utility of the Elgin collection, if it was 
happily to be considered as a great na- 
tional repository of art, the example of 
‘Mr. Henning would be sufficient to re- 
fute them. In drawing from these mas- 
terly sculptures, he supplied the want of 
previous instruction and cultivation: he 
redeemed the loss of time, and gathered 
a late but abundant harvest to recom- 
pense his exertions. In the prosecution 
of his task, he appeared insensible to 
cold, and during the winter, when the 
thermometer sunk below the freezing 
point, enthusiasm alone supplied an en- 
ergy which rendered him independent of 
the change of temperature: all his dis- 
posable time. was spent within the walls 
of Burlington House: fortunately, how- 
ever, the influence of his friends began 
to operate, and he was frequently called 
from the Parthenon-to attend the great. 
The Princess Charlotte of Wales ex- 
pressed a desire to see his portfolio, and 
afterwards sat to him for her bust, which 
he modelled by his favourite figure of 
Hygeia. From this period he had fre- 
quent access to her Royal Highness, and 
was peculiarly interested by that amiable 
vivacity which formed the leading fea- 
ture of her character. After the ar- 
rival of Mr. Henning’s. family, he had 
not even a wish to leave the metropolis, 
and to crown his satisfaction, he disco- 
vered in his eldest son a decided talent 
for his own pursuit, of which lie has 
since given proofs in many admirable 
productions, 'The Elgin marbles conti- 
nued to engross the father’s attention, 
and he at length conceived the idea of 
Frag ome miniature representation of 
the beautiful bas-reliefs on the frieze 


- 


within the peristyle of the Parthenon.* 





* The subject which has attracted th 
particalar attention of Mr. Henning, is th 
frieze of the peristyle of the Parthenon’ 
this building has assuredly been one of the 
most superb of antiquity, as its fragments, 

to this country by Lerd’Elgin, and 
now . ited in. the British Museum, do 
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In a letter to one of his friends, yf, 
Henning communicated the Cause and 
progress of his present undertaking.— 
“ Having long since analyzed the prin. 
ciples of die-sinking and seal-engraving 
J concluded that this was the best mode 
of executing, on a small scale, a work of 
art. Early in 1816 I made my first at. 
tempt in steel, and it justified my exper. 
tations. In 1817 I commenced my jp. 
taglios of the west portico; the success 
of which, on publication, surpassed my 
hopes. I proceeded with my work, and 
having completed the frieze of the Par. 








amply testify. History says that it was con. 
structed by Phidias, in the age of Pericles, 

This frieze occupied the upper part of 
the external wall, within the peristyle of the 
Parthenon, in the Acropolis of Athens: the 
subject of it is understood to have been the 
Panathenzic procession, one of the great 
religious festivals of the Athenian tribes, 
In the part of the east portico, where was 
the grand entrance to the temple, are re- 
presented twelve sitting figures, supposed to 
be the Dit Majores of antiquity : the pro- 
cession is directed towards them, from the 
extremities of the frieze. The frieze of the 
south peristyle is directed to the right, 
where it joins the east at the south-east 
angle : on the right are eight steers for the 
sacrifice, with the slayers and the hiero- 
phants ; with other objects connected with 
the rites: these are followed by a chorus of 
the citizens, and these by eight cars, accom- 
panied by heroes and victories : the proces- 
sion on the left closes with a crowd of horse- 
men at the south-west angle. 

The frieze of the north peristyle is di- 
rected to the left, where it joins the east at 
the north-east angle: on the left are eight 
steers for the sacrifice, (making twelve in all 
upon the frieze; two of these appear to be 
bulls ;) followed by a ram, with two hiero- 
phants: then three figures carrying fruit, 
with other three bearing pitchers: in this 
place a figure, stooping, holds a boar or 
sow, accompanied with a chorus of eight 
musicians; the first four have iutes, the 
last four have lyres, and are followed bya 
chorus of citizens, ten in number, probably 
the magistrates, who are followed by six cars, 
with heroes and victories: the procession 
closes on the right with a crowd of horse 
men at the north-west corner. The frieze 
of the west portico is directed to the left: It 
joins the north at the north-west angie: " 
is apparently the continuation and termine 
tion of the procession, the whole of which 
surrounded the temple. _ 

This ificént frieze contained from 
450 to 500 objects ; figures of men, wome?; 
horses, cars, victories, victims, &c. forming 
a@ most interesting collection of subjects com 
nected with Greek mythology. 
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thenon, intend to present to the publica 
dmilar illustration of the Phygalian 
marbles, supposed to have belonged to 
the temple ‘of victory.” 

‘Jtis impossible not to feel interested 
in the future progress of this self-formed 
artist, who has proved by example, how 
much may be accomplished by rea! talent, 
directed by good sense, and sustained by 
manly perseverance. It is pleasing to 
believe that the delicious climate of 


Greece appears not to be necessary to 
the formation of an artist, and that the 
country whichis now embellished with 
the finest monuments of Grecian anti- 
quity, may hereafter produce works not 
unworthy to participate in the immorta- 
lity which has hitherto been almost ex- 
clusively reserved for classic genius. 


“* Man is the noblest grawth our realms supply, 
And souls are ripened in our northern sky!” 





OTTMAR ,; 


A WRITER in the last number of 
the New Moathiy Mugazine, (p. 282), 
has made some judicious remarks on the 
introduction of ghosts in tragedy, with 
aparticular reference to a recent Ger- 
man dramatic production, Die Ahnfrau, 
by Grillparzer. M.N., however, seems 
to adopt most implicitly the dogmatic 
asertion of a contribnter to a northern 

ital work, whose sentiments he 
thus quotes :—“ The German poets of 
the present day are very fond of the 
doctrine of futalism; indeed very few 
of them seem to think it possible to 
compose a powerful tragedy without 
int ing the idea of some dark im- 
pending destiny long predetermined, long 
announced imperfectly, long dreaded ob- 
seurely ; in the accomplishment of which 
the thief persons in the drama are to 
suffer miseries for which their own per- 
sonal offences have not been a sufficient 
cause.” 
» That some of the German poets of the 
9 day have manifested a strong 

im their compositions to this doc- 
trine-of fatalism, cannot be denied ; but 
leteusebeware of charging the whole 
massof-the kindred nations that speak 
the German Janguage with entertaining 
notions which would tend to freeze all 
me energies of the mind, and reduce 
wn to the state of mere animated ma- 
tines: The fact is, that in Germany, 

a ) with us, the productions of su- 
pOrlOr §. are sure to create many 
tators... The works of Lord Byron 

nad numberless readers, and num- 
copyists; but who ever thought, 
‘Recount; of ascribing ta the 
ohoas a nation, that character 
the noble author has pourtrayed 
“Mittelf?«\ Dazzled in like manner by 

seority: which Miillner’s tragedy, 
Bite Sehuld, has acquired, se- 

g dramatic writers of 

ye ted to the engine by 
mehas produced such a powerful 

80 far, however, is the doctrine 
salism from being generally adopted 
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in that country, that it is not only made 
a subject of burlesque and ridicule on 
the stage, but its mischievous tendency 
is exposed in graver compositions. Thus, 
upwards of two years since,a parody of the 
very tragedy, which afforded occasion for 
M. N.’s remarks, was exhibiting at one 
of the theatres at Vienna, where Die 
Ahnfrau first appeared. “ This tra- 
gedy,” says a traveller who visited that 
capital at the conclusion of the year 
1817, “I have as yet only read; I shall 
therefore not influence your judgment 
by any statement of my opinion, which 
ought to have the less weight, as I had 
seen the parody of this tragedy at the 
Leopoldstadt theatre before [ was ac- 
quainted with the piece itself. Perhaps, 
however, it is a proof that a work de- 
serves to be travestied, when the original 
is not capable of erasing the parody from 
the memory.” The same traveller men- 
tions, that in the farce of Cupid and 
Psyche, also produced at Vienna, Fate 
appeared personified in the lower world, 
and dragged half naked before the im- 
fernal judges. He complained that the 
poets had handled him so roughly that 
he had scareely a rag of new stuff left 
about him.’ These same poets had, 
moreover, charged him with all ima- 
ginable enormities, though he was’ per- 
fectly innocent of them; if murder, 
adultery, incest had been committed, 
the cry immediately was, That is Fate's 
doing! To escape the injustice of these 
poets he had put an end to his life; his 
judges might now dispose of him as they 
pleased, but he conjured them rather to 
consign him to the deepest abyss of hell, 
than to deliver him up to‘any tragedy- 
writer. His apprehensions were not 
unfounded, for a second Orpheus soon 
arrived to conduct poor Fate back from 
the infernal regions. 

- The following piece, expressly le- 
velled against the same notion. as ‘this 
satire, will, ] presume, prove the moré 
interesting to the reader, from the close 
reference that may perhaps be discovered 
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in it to the resent circumstances of one 
of the leading potentates of the con- 
tinent. It is from the pen of Mr. F. W. 
Gubitz, of Berlin, who is not only emi- 
nent as a first-rate wood engraver, but 
whose literary talents are very creditably 
exerted in the conduct of a periodical 
pt 9 of his own in the Prussian capi- 
tal. j 
OTTMAR. 

Fainter and fainter gleamed the taper 
in the King's apartment, and the reader 
at length rolled up his manuscript, after 
he had finished the awful story of a man 
who was destined to consign a whole 
race to the tomb. The mind of the 
monarch was involved in still deeper 
gloom than that which externally sur- 
rounded him. His legions which had 
inspired him with eonfidence in the suc- 
cess of his plans, were routed, dispersed, 
and reduced toa small band; his sub- 
jects, whose love he had ever disdained, 
came not, in spite of his calls ; and he 
now found himself defenceless among 
the millions whom he governed. A hu- 
miliating peace was on the eve of being 
concluded: to facilitate the sanction of 
its conditions by their master, the officers 
of his court neglected no means to con- 
firm him in the idea, that the errors of 
his predecessors, not his own, had 
brought him into this painfal situation. 
The King’s vanity was soothed by this 
consolation; he readily embraced the 
flattering notion, and that he might not 
be compelled to accuse himself, he ac- 
cused the Deity, exclaiming, “ Yes, 
Heaven is against me; the sins of my 
ancestors are visited upon me; where 
thes sowed iniquity, I must reap the 
punishment ; what then can be done but 
submit to the decrees of Fate!” He 
gnashed his teeth at these words, for it 
was only the humility of despair that 

i in his bosom. His servants, 

ing the greatness of his mind; sup- 
ported the notion of the sovereign. The 
aged Leuthold alone thus addressed him, 
** Be not offended, O King! at the re- 
luctance of an old man already bowed 
down to the earth by age and infirmity, 
to descend into the grave pursued by 
and loaded with maledictions. 

I was the counsellor of thy. father's 
throne, and therefore, I too; shonld be 
ible, if Heaven had doomed thee 

to suffer for the guilt of thine ancestors. 
My eyes, Sire, have tears, but my lips 
have no lies for thee. Thou hast long 
wished me from thy presence, but now 
pu hast again summoned me, for the 
purpose of consulting me in the time of 
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thy need; but I feel myself a stranger t, 
the spirit of the new generation, an, 
must be on my guard that I am no 
hurried along with it; for the infirmity 
of age borders closely on the delusion of 
youth. For this reason, too, I will nop 
cage to decide whether thou has 
een misled ; but I entreat thee to seng 
without delay for Ottmar, that he may 
pronounce his opinion of thine actions 
and thy sentiments.”--** Who is Ottmar2” 
angrily asked the King. “ Dost thoy 
not know him?” rejoined Leuthold: 
** consider, Sire, how deeply the cause of 
virtue must be injured, if the best men 
in the country are unknown to thee! 
This Ottmar is a disciple of wisdom, for 
he can relinquish and suffer. From 
distant land, where with counsel and the 
sword he conquered for liberty, till his 
fears that the people wished only for a 
change of tyranny, not freedom, were 
realized, he journeyed hither with his 
d father and lives in poverty.” The 
ing, with manifest vexation, com- 
manded one of his servants to ask (tt- 
mar, whether Fate does not distribute 
curses and blessings at pleasure; whether 
it does not compel a new generation to 
pursue the track of ancient iniquity ; and 
whether it is not at any rate a power 
absolutely immutable and invincible ? 
Ottmar sat absorbed in thought con- 
templating the tranquil sleep of his 
venerable father, who had nearly at- 
tained the age of one hundred years. 
He was oppressed with grief, for he had 
just received the tidings of the death of 
the best beloved of his scholars, who 
had fallen in the battle’; and to this sor- 
row was added the affliction of knowing 
that it was not in his power to preserve 
his father, though on the brink of the 
grave, from the horrors of want. In 
the storms which had burst upon the 
country, the business of instruction, by 
which he had gained a subsistence, was 
interrupted, and he considered in vain 
how he should procure the most miis- 
nsable necessaries merely for the com- 
ing day. . At this late hour the servant 
of the King ippeered before him; the 
gift of a sum of money accompanied the 
question of the monarch, whose sen- 
timents the messenger discreetly ¢x- 
pounded, bespeaking for his consolation 
Ottmar's assent to his opinion. (ttmar 
was overcome With astonishment at the 
arrival of this most seasonable, yet most 
unexpected succour, accompanied - 
was with. question concerving ™ 
power .of Fate, whose operation ~ 
very circumstance seemed calculated 
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confirm. The extraordinary nature of 
this visit at the midnight hour, the 
serene countenance of his sleeping father, 
and the joy of his heart at being so sud- 
denly relieved from urgent want, over- 
rered him, and he replied, “« At the 
t moment, I can scarcely help 
ing of your opinion; and am not sur- 
prised that your King should in his ad- 
versity grasp at such supports.” This 
was sufficient for the courtier; he con- 
daded that he had no contradiction to 
fear from Ottmar, and how to embellish 
his answer, so as to render it palatable 
to the monarch was now his task—a 
task, which, as he supposed, he alone 
was capable of performing ; for courtiers 
consider flattery as the supreme of arts, 
because it is the most subservient to their 
ambition. 

‘Ottmar passed a sleepless night after 
the departure of the messenger; the 
more he lost sight of hiniself and his 
situation, the more important the ques- 
tion ed to him; and he felt with 
mief that he had been weak enough, in 
consequence of an unlooked-for circum- 
stance that was advantageous to him in- 

| , to make himself involuntarily 
responsible for the future lot of many. 
following morning he related the oc- 
currence of the night to his aged father, 
who shook his grey head, and only ob- 
werved, “One resolute man may often 
influence the actions of numbers.” This 
was sufficient to fix his determination. 
He repaired to ‘the King, returned his 
| informed him of his situation, 
the cares which oppressed him. 
_he then continued, “ the doc- 

ine of fatalism is the groasest illusion 
ver sprung from the brain of man, 
ind. if thou believest it, thou debasest 
ne Deity below thyself, and acknow- 
gest an infernal power above both 
mG and thee. Let man give up the 
ranity of referring every thing to him- 
ei and learn that he exists for the 
ake of the general whole, and not the 
dy for the benefit of an individual. 
an is born to be an independent agent, 
every mings. not excepting 

eh his judge, within himself; he must 
‘a tO govern himself, and to obey 
men; then will he also know 

a AO. goverr others, and to con- 

) the dictatés of right and justice. 
cannot do this, he finds at first, 
fies it, the warning voice 
‘Mumself ; consequently, his actions 
ed from himself. It is by his 
‘Man sends before him, on 
life, what he terms Fate, 
thé unreflecting can 
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wonder when they arrive at the joy or 
sorrow which they have prepared for 
themselves. The faith of man should 
reverently begin at the point where his 
knowledge ends; but in every case, 
when reason is decidedly adverse, we 
may assume that there is delusion, and 
that a phantom of man's creation has 
been attempted to be palmed upon us 
for God. If justice be the primary, the 
sole virtue of man, if every vice be found 
where that is wanting, how darest. thou 
charge the Deity with so horrible an 
injustice as thy maxim attributes to him? 
O, King! to be and to make happy, was 
and is thy vocation; thou hast failed in 
both, and now imaginest, that thou art 
suffering a chastisement which thou hast 
not merited. But that God who created 
all that exists and lives, is not a ruler 
who favours some and hates others, and 
whoever would persuade thee so, is a 
traitor, whom thou shouldst remove 
from thy presence: for it is much easier 
to believe that hereditary retribution is 
a human fiction, than that God should 
be so inexpressibly unjust, and actuated 
by such inexorable hatred and revenge ! 
Believe nothing then,. O King! but 
from conviction: otherwise thou be- 
comest a fit tool for every iniquity.” 

The courtiers had listened with sti- 
fled indignation to Ottmar’s address. 
Now that the king’s countenance ex- 
pressed strong displeasure, they hazard- 
ed some remarks, the drift of which was 
to charge Ottmar with blaspheming God 
and his majesty. Ottmar, regardless of 
those who threatened him with destruc- 
tion, stood calmly waiting for the answer 
of the king. 

“Thou hast asserted,” said the mo- 
narch, “ that every one prepares before- 
hand for himself the good or evil that 
befals him; in this case thou must have 


‘prepared thy fate, and canst not but con- 


sider it as the consequence of thine own 
act, that, for the gross insult thou had 
offered to my sacred person, I condemn 
thee to die.” An exclamation of horror 
burst from the lips of Leuthold ; Ottmar 
himself felt for a moment dismayed ; 
then fixing his eyes upon the king, he 
thus replied ;—* I have never yet feared 


. death, though in my own country I have 


faced him as a general in four battles, 
in which a just cause was crowned with 
victory. Neither do I now fear him, 
when my head begins to be silvered 
with age, and warns me of the approach- 
ing spring of a better life. My death, 
however, would be of no advantage to 
thee ; but it might render thee some ser- 
viee were I to seek it in fighting under 
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thy banners. Send me out by way of 

utting thy notion of Fate to the test. 

hine armies are almost annihilated, thy 
generals at a loss how to act, and thy 
people overwhelmed with stupor; no- 
thing seeins capable of preserving thee 
from a peace, in the terms of which thy 
foes will far overstep the limits of their 
right. I will throw myself into the 
breach to oppose this injustice: perhaps 
with my former reputation TF may suc- 
ceed in rousing thy people to resist fo- 
reign encroachments. Thou has not yet 
Rte the conditions ; place me at the 
head of the relics of thine army ; let me 
try whether thy belief that Fate has de- 
creed the downfal of thy race will be 
verified.”"——The king, struck with the 
novelty of the idea, and listening to the 
whispers of hope, looked round at his at- 
tendants. Leuthold, with trembling 
step, approached him and said :—* Ac- 
cept, dread sovereign !—accept Ottmar's 
proposal; he will be sure to die, if he 
cannot déliver thee and thy country ; 
for thou wilt be compelled to give him up 
to the fury of the foe. Consider that 
he has the reputation of a brave and up- 
right man, and that thy cause will gain 
both in the estimation of thy people and 
thine enemies, if Ottmar offers himself a 
sacrifice for it: and forget not, in thy 
clemency, that he is the sole support of 
his very aged father.” Tears interrupt- 
ed the old man’s speech; the other at- 
tendants were silent, and the king ap- 
peared affected. At length he asked: 
“« What security shall I have for entrust- 
ing him with such power ?”—“ Sire,” re- 

ed Ottmar, “if my character were 
not pledge sufficient, thou hast in thy 
power my father, the dearest object to me 
upon earth; whom T would not fail to re- 
deem at the price of my life.” The king wa. 
vered ; none of hiscourtiers could suggest 
any resource; and’as there appeared a 
Sere 4 for which they were not pre- 
a they kept'silence, ‘till the king, 
g for himself, signified his assent, 
His servants, apprehe still greater 
calauiities from a’ prolongation of the 
8 with Fate, advised their master 
to refrain at least from’ all actual inter- 
ference; but Ottmar insisted on ‘deci- 
sion, and the king, ‘unwilling'to relin- 
quish the fresh which he’ had con- 


ceived, gave full power to Ottmar to act 
an le thought expedie slight 


ee 






splen rah tre A ne 
dily*forgot’ the circumstance of: av- 
ing beenabout ‘to'play the part of Fate 
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in regard to Ottmar, the latter con 
menced his work, and the very same dy 
addressed this proclamation<to thie pe. 
ple :—* ‘The king is in despair! He ing. 
gines that the guilt of his forefathen 
pursues him in the calamities which har 
burst upon us all. But what have » 
done, that ye should share the em 
ment? Ye loved not the king, becane 
ye were obliged to suffer, and he listen. 
ed not to your complaints: 1% will be tle 
more generous in you to prove to him 
that ye deserve his love, and will have 
cause to complain if you do not obtainit, 
But, can the foreign conqueror feel any 
affection for you? He will oppress yon, 
he will despise you, unless ye display 
energy and resolution. Life and igno- 
miny !—death and glory !—who can he. 
sitate in such achoice ?. The king deems 
me qualified for the honour of leading 
the way to oppose oppression and death, 
as I once did in my own country. Lam 
ready ; but it were more acivisable for 
you to chuse your leader out of your 
own number, and then not one of you 
will suffer himself to be surpassed by me 
in the conflict fer your welfare. Decide: 
I will head you, or I will fight in your 
ranks! God is just: and the just cause 
will triumph, if ye do what is right !" 
This summons, like a call to new life, 

roused the people from the apathy 
which had hitherto paralysed them. 
Those who have no prospect of better- 
ing their condition feel no motive for ex- 
ertion ; but the words of Ottmar, im- 
pressive from their truth, convinced them 
that evils more intolerable than their 
present state might be approaching, ant 
that by averting these they might even 
hi their future situation. Accort- 
ingly, desiring no other leader, the) 
thronged around Ottmar; aid courage 
supplied the place of discipline, whieh 
without inward energy, is not to be de- 
pended on. From Ottmar’s country also 
warriors hastened to his standard ; th 
first was Juano, a young man, who one’ 
forfeited his life, because, prejudiced by 
the doctrines of his religion, whit 
preached up hatred of other opinions If 
slew a man in the vehemence with which 
he defended his own faith. (ttmar af 
peared before his judges, insisting 
all the fire of eloquence, that On 
Juano was. certainly criminal, yet : 
ou t not to be condemned by te 
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. duca- 
fthat country, whose systen) o her 


laws 


tion sowed the seeds of iniquit’. 
the laws command the seeds of what 
bad to be introduced and cherished - 
the hearts of men, the latter are not re 
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nsible for the fruit, how horrible so- 
ever it may be. This position Ottmar 
rted with arguments so overpower- 

ing, that Juano, as he professed the esta- 
plished religion of the country, and was 
defended by Ottmar, then in the height 
of military fame, received a mild sen- 
tence; and with the same fervour with 
which he committed the crime, he testi- 
fied his gratitude to his benefactor. Ott- 
maradmitted him into the number of 
his disciples, eradicated from his mind 
the false precepts instilled into it by his 
education, and kindled in their stead an 
ardent love of knowledge, the source of 
all that is great and excellent. On this 
occasion Ottmar welcomed him with joy, 
and Juano, like the second soul of his 
henefactor, communicated the patriotic 
flame to fresh legions that followed those 
which Ottmar led without delay to meet 
theenemy. The unexpectedness of the 
thing produced its effect : the conqueror 
lost time, and Ottmar soon found himself 
strong enough to venture an attack. He 
conducted the conflict with consum- 
mate skill; wherever a momentary con- 
fusion took place among his troops, he 
tallied them by his presence : and when, 
after a day of prodigious slaughter, he 
stoodupon the field which he had won, 
therejoicings of his army only served to 
aggravate his own painful emotions. A 
r was dispatched after the ge- 

neralof the enemy, with proposals for 
an equitable adjustment of differences, 
anda termination of the war. The an- 
werwas delayed ; at length it was given 
in words of haughty defiance from forti- 
towering aloft to heaven. Ott- 
mat arrived before them: the ardour of 
Warriors, inflamed by victory, was 
not to be repressed ; they rushed to the 
assault, Were repulsed, and numbers fell 
Wery succeeding attempt. ‘I'he enemy 
pursed them closely in their retreat, of- 
mg them battle, which it seemed 
dangerous to accept or to de- 
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‘was evening ; a sable cloud por- 
‘ateda tremendous storm; on that side 
oft horizon that was not yet overcast, 
fortifications were discernible; upon 
em waved the colours of the enemy, 
shouts of triumph were also heard 
mistance. ‘ Juano!” cried Ott- 
&Vuano stood before him, ¢* My 
7said Ottmar, “we have lost 
varriors ; but it is the valour of 
ag, not the number of the dead, 
ides battles. Art thou prepared 
Mano ?”’—T'he young man paused 
ment, and then calmly replied, 
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“« Yes, general.” —** Well then, try this 
night, which will soon be obscured by the 
coming storm, to fasten our colours to 
the flag-staves of those fortifications. 
At break of day I must hazard an at- 
tack; should our colours be seen floating 
there, perhaps this moment of panic ma 
sulfice to give the victory to our dimi- 
nished force. Full well I know that I 
demand thy life, Juano!”—* General,” 
answered Juano; “it was thou who 
once saved it for me; take it, and let me 
thus expiate my guilt! But, for havin 
taught me to find heaven within myself, 
I reserve the expression of my gratitude 
till [ meet thee again in another world. 
Take this paper, which I have for some 
time carried about me, as my last will, 
in case I had fallen. Should I not return 
in the morning, open it. Farewell!”"— 
Ottmar, with profound emotion took 
leave of Juano, who hastened away, dis- 
guised as one of the enemy's soldiers, 
and provided with the colours. The 
tempest soon enveloped the whole coun- 
try in darkness. Ottmar prepared with 
solemn devotion for the battle, and with 
the first dawn of day he commenced the 
attack, which the enemy vigorously re- 
sisted. All at once the colours of Ott- 
mar’s army illumined by the rays of the 
morning sun, were seen waving on the 
fortifications. ‘“ Juano!” was the gene- 
ralcry. Redoubled energy was infused 
into their ranks, while terror seized those 
of the enemy. Part of the latter con- 
ceiving that they were surrounded, fled 
in a lateral direction, to keep out of the 
reach of the works; while a detachment 
headed by Ottmar, threw itself between 
the enemy and the fortress, from which 
most of the garrison had sallied forth: 
and though the colours soon disappeared, 
vet the conflict was decided by the con- 
fusion of the enemy, and in the evening 
Ottmar was master of their camp and 
of the fortifications. 

Juano! was the conquerors first 
thought when sheathing his victorious 
sword; and a tear trickled down his 
manly cheek. He opened the paper 
which his friend had delivered to him as 
his last will, and read these words: “ I 
have been for some months a husband, 
and.should soon have been a father; I 
have supported the family of the man 
whom I slew. IF have concealed these 
circumstances from Ottmar, lest he should 
reject my services: he will now be a 
father to my orphans.” —* Unfortunate 
friend!” cried Ottmar; oh that I had 
been apprised of this!’ His grief drove 
him out amid the stillness of night, to 
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devote lamentation and prayer to the 
memory of the hero. A deep groan 
ascending from a profound abyss sud- 
denly struck his ear. * What sufferer 
is there?” cried Ottmar. “ Juano!” 
was-the faint reply. Ottmar was no less 
rejoiced than if peace had been already 
won. He sent out succours to the foot 
of the noes it was Juano himself 
whom they brought back with them.— 
He had found the enemy off his guard, 
and by climbing the rock was enabled to 
execute his commission; but while at- 
taching the third ensign, he heard the 
sound of voices: commending his soul 
to God, he leaped from the height, and 
fell upon a heap of dead bodies, which 
had been thrown together in a ditch. 
Long had he there lain bereft of sense, 
and it'was not till now that he learned 
the signal success of his daring deed.— 
“Thou hast preserved the lives of thou- 
sands,” said Ottmar; for peace cannot 
be far distant, and the objects of thy 


care and affection are for ever provided“ 


for !’—his words were verified; Juano 
was royally rewarded; and, charged 
with the most honourable proposals for 
peace from the enemy, Ottmar himself 
proceeded to the capital, where he was 
received by the inhabitants with the 
wildest transports-of joy. The king 
embraced Ottmar, and would have con- 
ferred on him titles and distinctions, but 
he said; *‘ No, Sire; if I coveted what 
others do, I should pursue the same 
course as they.—Sign this treaty, which 
restores so thee all that thou hast ever 
possessed, and thou mayst now possess it 
more securely, since thine enemies have 
been taught to fear thee. My arguments 
oe thy notion of Fate are esta- 
blished, I have redeemed my promise, 
and now I shall return tothe enjoyment 
of repose in the cultivation of science.” 
The king, however, determined other- 
wise; he wished his enemy to feel as he 
had done, the horrors of humiliation ; 
revenge was his watchword, and he com- 
manded Ottmar to crush the foe entire- 
ly. “ Oking! replied he, “so far ex- 
tends thy right, and no farther will I 
go. Thou art again the sovereign of a 
mighty state; use thy stre with 


prudence, and beware of- way to 
revenge—otherwise thou wilt: lose thy. 
self—thou wilt lose all. Peace is i 
a in ry —_ only 2 which due 
regard is paid to the-rights of the enemy. 
Prove that thou desirest a durable peace. 
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For my: part, I assure thee, that no 
power on earth, not even the fear of 
death itself, shall compel me to reney 
the conflict."—The king was incenseq 
with rage; the courtiers added fue] to 
the flame ; and the people too began ty 
think more of revenge than deliverance. 
Ottmar's refusal was called high treason - 
his former proclamation to the people 
was pronounced to be treason; an 
through the especial favour of the sove. 
reign, the sentence of death was cop. 
muted to exile. Ottmar quitted the city, 
supporting his aged father, and accom. 
panied by Juano alone; its inhabitants 
who, but afew days before, had greeted 
him with acclamations, now overwhelm. 
ed him with abuse.—In a distant land, 
and in the solitude of a forest, where 
Juano built a simple habitation, and 
reared the fruits of the country, he and 
his spouse attended Ottmar and his fa- 
ther, who rejoiced that the days of trial 
were over. T'he contentions of men pe- 
netrated not to this seclusion ; and only 
now and then their roof afforded shelter 
to the way-lost traveller. ‘Thus it hap- 
pened that one night a voice solicited 
admission. Juano opened the door, and 
a man sunk in mute despair at his feet. 
With mingled awe and astonishment 
they recognized the king. His work of 
revenge had infused new energy into his 
enemies ; deserted by all his favourites, 
flight was his sole resource; and the pil- 
grim’s staff all that he had left of a 
mighty kingdom. ‘The friends received 
the houseless monarch with respectful 
cordiality, and when the vehemence of 
his sorrow had somewhat abated, Ott- 
mar thus addressed him :—‘‘ From thee, 
O king! I did not receive an asylum, 
though thou wast one of the high and 
mighty of the earth ; nor didst thou 
thyself find a retreat in thy wide domi- 
nions; for thou wast not the servant of 
thy duties, but the slave of thy passions. 
And here is Juano, who was once 4 
murderer, and whom I taught to find 
happiness within himself—he would 
have sacrificed his life at my bidding, 
and to him I can relinquish the care of 
providing for my age ; nay, he has even 
delive himeelf” from those pangs 


which are the nécessary result of guilt 
O sire! leara, though late, that there ® 
no such thing as an hereditary cum 
but that it isthe consequences of a man® 
own actions: which pursuc him even @ 
the grave.” 
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geyieW OF THE PICTURES BY BRITISH ARTISTS IN THE BRITISH GALLERY, 
(Continued from our last Number.) 


ONE of the best historical portraits 
which we have seen of that admirable 
ian, Kean, is that in Mr. North- 
qote’s picture, No. 152, of “ the last in- 
terview between Brutus and his son 
Titus.” This vigorous effort does honor 
to that veteran artist’s pencil. Mr. 
Bilishas four marine subjects, which have 
mich merit. We conceive that some 
views of -the sea-ports, or coasts of 
Eagland, by this artist, would possess 
public interest, and turn out every 

way to his advantage. 

Ph. Reinagle, R. A. has ten at- 
tractive cabinet landscapes in the rooms. 
They are penciled with his usual firm- 
ness, and finished with force and vivacity. 
“The Cows” in No. 285 are painted 
with great truth, in his best manner, 
and have a clear, pleasing effect. The 
“Scene from the Devil upon Two Sticks,” 
and “ Maternal Happiness,” by A. E. 
Chalén, are designed and- drawn with 
taste, but hard in the penciling, and de- 
fcientin harmony. “ A Recollection,” 

this artist, although not wholly free 

n these defects, has much merit. “« A 
celebrated Stag-hound, the property of 
the Marquis of Huntley,” by George 
Seone introduced ina noble taste. This 
n animal stands in the centre, 
with astag lying dead beside it. These 
two 0 are as fine as if painted by 
Titian. The dark blue stream behind; 
tall straggling firs which skirt it; 
¢ lofty mountains illumined with 
onary gleams; the group of wild 
er, in strong shadow, starting on that 
lak distant steep, and looking off in 
arm ; a tone of the sky, and 
powerful colouring and grand con- 
cept thé subject, are in a great 
it, ~The clouds to the left are not of 
bod form ; but the whole picture is 
Painted with a feeling which puts life into 
lings inani » and converts them 

Winstruments of passion and senti- 
ment, The Angel rebuking Balaam,” 





















| Fayter, is a om thagione 
Ne me promise. e land- 
8 Cleverly designed ; the angel has 
© Of grandeur ; the composition is 
and the colouring mellow, but-the 
mM Dalaam are feebly drawn. We 
weve that these: two latter artists are 
_ Mir. Hayter, to whom the public 
imdebted for a very valuable treatise 
age pective, which we have perused 
“. much pleasure and profit, and 
L Ace " & HLY Maa.—Nov. 75. 





which we cordially recommend to the 
reading ofall students and young artists 
who want leisure or courage to go 
through Malton’s capital work on that 
subiect. ‘‘'The Day before the Wed- 
ding,” by M. W. Sharp, is rich in the 
delicate humour of.genteel life. The 
coy struggle of the bride elect; the sly 
amorous look of the bridegroom, and 
the comical quaintness of the itinerant 
jeweller, who is about to put the ring 
on her finger, are designed with true 
playful spirit. The head of the latter is 
a portrait of the comedian, Oxberry ; 
who, in certain characters of grave hu- 
mour, is one of the very best performers 
on the stage. The maternal joy and so- 
licitude of the old matron, are equally 
well marked. The father and a law- 
yer are in.the back-ground, busy in pre- 
paring the settlements. In all the re- 
fined pleasantry of the scene, Mr. Sharp 
appears in his best vein of fancy. The 
selection of the draperies and accesso- 
ries, and the execution. of the details in 
general, are in a good taste. But there 
is too much cold purplish tintin the 
flesh, and also a want of repose in the 
effect. By the admission of so profuse a 
light the principal lights luse much of 
their value, and the shadows their 
breadth and force. The linear perspec- 
tive, to say the least of it, is complex; it 
presents too many opposing angies ; and 
not being duly supported by the chiaro- 
oscuro, wants illusion. The personages 
and dresses are Spanish; but the effect, 
at present, has too much French flutter 
and meagreness for an English taste.— 
155. “The Cup of Tea,” by this excel- 
lent artist, is in a better style of colour- 
ing and chiaro-oscuro. Mr. Sharp is the 
Le Sage of painting, and his fine wit and 
readiness of invention never fail him, 
although his execution is not always 
equal. Mr. T.Christmas’s ** Bitch and 
Puppies,” are very cleverly painted ; the 
subject has little interest, but it is capi- 
tally treated. Mr. N. Chantry has three 
pictures of “« Fish, Birds, and Still Life,” 
which are copied with fidelity, and with 
much neatness of penciling. Mr. Rip- 
ingill’s “Good Night” is a_ picture 
ull of tender sentiment. The figures 
are elegantly conceived, and the expres- 
sion that of genuine passion. ‘The still 
solemnity of moon-light is finely painted. 
Amore charming design for a Romeo 
and Juliet we cannot imagine. From 
Vou, X11. 30 
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the delicate feeling in this picture, and 
some refinements of expression in his 
* Post Office,” last year, we are of opi- 
nion that; this artist's talents are far above 
the sphere of ordinary life. His “ Ra- 
zor-Grinder” has a look of nature, and is 
well designed, but the general effect is 
thin andcold. Mr. Vincent's “ View of 
Ediuburgh” is painted with much ine- 
qua ity, and not well selected ; it by no 
means does justice to the subject. We 
have recently seen that proud queen of 
the North, and can never forget the com- 
manding grandeur of her lofty features. 
There are some parts of this view which 
have a resemblance ; but, as a whole, it 
falls far below its object. The fore- 
ground is poorindeed. This able young 
artist's ** Landscape and Cattle” has 
much petty unmeaning penciling in the 
fore-ground. The effect is frittered 
down and impoverished by the attempt 
toenrich it. Fhe dotting, round. the 
edges of parts of the trees, is like any 
thing but foliage. The sky has too 
much of the clayey tint of the ground 
and of the sheep; and the sheep and 
figures are ill drawn, and painted in a 
slovenly manner. ‘This picture was exe- 
euted, we believe, some time ago. We 
wish it had not been now exhibited ; but 
have a pleasure, however, in remark- 
ing, that Mr, Vincent's “« View of Green- 
wich from Blackwall” is a noble speci- 
men of his powers ; and, considering its 
extent, has certainly no superior local 
view in the rooms. The vessels grouped 
to the left, the boats in the centre, and 
the small craft to the right, are com- 
ed in a fine taste. The clouds are 
in airy motion, and thrown into masses 
of great magnitude. Greenwich Hospi- 
tal, and all the objects on the distant 
banks of the Thames, are painted ina 
masterly style. The colouring is sober 
and mellow, and at a certain distance 
there is a fine breadth and grandeur in 
the effect. If there be any fault in this 
very capital performance, it is that the 
touch is too. 
The penciling is bold, but ought to 
more lost in the masses. By too much 
flickering his clouds the artist loses some- 
' thing of their clearnessand union. There 
is a fine style of execution in Leslie's 
. “Contemplation,” and a grand solemnity 
. in the back-ground : the attitude of the 


figure is simple, but there is notsufficient — 


refinement in the character. The head 
’ and hands of his model were not of the 


first order of beauty.. Mr. Hoffland has | 


six la in his best taste. . His fine 
* View near Hallstead, in Camberland,” 
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in the. water and sky. : 
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was noticed in our review of the picture, 
at Somerset House, last season. Hix 
“Cottage near Tintern Abbey,” js ; 
charming little gem; and his “ Windsoy 
by Moonlight,” another very lovely ef. 
fect. “A Cottage in Kent,” by the 
same artist, ispainted with vigor, andfyij 
of picturesque beauty. His « Landscape 
Composition” wantscolour ; but his “Uj. 
water from James's Chain” is a rich and 
delightful view. The simplicity and 
chastity of these attractive pictures are 
more interesting as performances of the 
pencil, which produced the sublime his. 
torical landscape of “ Jerusalem at the 
Hour of our Saviour's Death,” a picture 
which, ‘ take it all in all,’ will ever holi 
a rank among’ the grandest landscape 
compositions of the ancient and modern 
masters. 235. “ A Student,” by M.A. 
Shee, R. A. is a fine study from nature. 
There is a simplicity in the disposition, 
a purity in the colouring, and a mascu- 
line firmness in the execution, which we 
have never seen excelled by this artist. 
It is admirably drawn; and, notwith- 
standing the noble disdain of the mere 
surface~mongers, which it manifests, it is 
in force, brilliancy, and truth, a lesson 
for them all. Its companion, “ Design," 
a charming half-figure of a young lady, 
although not so full in tone, is painted 
with the same rejection of false bar- 
mony,composed with unstudied elegance, 
and sparkling with light, life, and senti- 
ment. Mr. 7. J. Chalon's “ Gardens in 
the Thuilleries,’ and “ I’ Escamoteur,” 
are full of spirit and hamorous charac- 
ter. This artist possesses elegance of 
fancy, and his powers are versatile ; but 
in these pictures his penciling is hard and 
wirey ; his colouring is harsh, his figures 
too much huddled, and his effect wants 
breadth. He has so much of the best 
material, and the little which he wants, 
is so wholly within his reach, that we 
are surprised he does not attain It. 

hardness of touch, and abruptness of 
transition, are his general defects. His 
« View of Hastings,” (165) is a grand 
picture, but much too high for examina’ 


‘tion. We had, however, the pleasure 0 


viewing it to. great advantage at Somer- 
set House last season, and have not pr 

tten its sterling powers. 1n deep feel- 
fos of colour, and strong sense of na- 
ture, although. somewhat deficient . 
tone, it is not surpassed by ary ws 
view in the rooms. 262. “ A Grr 


Scene,” by J. Starke, is 2 delicious & 
binet picture. 
plishy brook on the fore-groun ea 
road heads near the centre, throus" 


Some cattle stand ”* 
d: and’ 
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gpen wood into the middle grounds. A 
of onweew —r is seenin the 

ings. ‘I'he foliage, forms, and group- 
oe of the trees; the flickering of the 
douds, and the warm diffusion of light, 
arein the purest taste. The penciling 
ig broad, but distinct and full of charac- 
ter; the colouring chaste and transpa- 
rent, and the general. effect bright and 
lovely. The mild, sweet glow of this 
ite study, will long linger among 

-our most pleasing recollections of British 
jusinthis department. ‘“ A View in 
RRotterdara,” by J. B. Crome, jun. is well 
chosen, and painted with great truth and 
force. The near boats and figures have 
abrilliancy like that which we meet in 

Guyp’s best pictures. The light is broad, 

the colouring chaste; and, with the ex- 

n of a want of motion in the 
clouds, the effect is striking and mas- 
terly. This ere hangs near Vin- 
cent’s View of Greenwich, and by look- 
ing from one at the other, their very op- 
posite faults are seen. Mr. Vincent's 
touch is too obvious; but in the sky of 

Mr. Crome’s view the touch of the pen- 

dil is so lost in strongly impasted masses, 

that the clouds have a solid and fixed ap- 

ce. Their edges are formal, and 

want that airy, fleecy lightness, 

- which is essential to their character. 

But, as they are well coloured, the artist 

basonly'to. let loose his pencil to play 

and frolic a little, with a light scumbling 

ofeolour over the surface, and all will be 
putin motion. 

Mr. John Burnet's “ Ploughman,” 
“Windmill; Evening,” and “ Morning; 
. returned,” are cabinet jewels 
beauty. They manifest a true 
eeing, and, although somewhat man- 

ited in colour, are painted with a de- 
aed truth of circumstances and forms, 

cacy and spirit, which would stand 
Competition with any of the Flemish 
asters: but, for the colouring of English 
wuery, this artist must consult nature, 
pictures: Mr. J. M. Gandy has ten 
iMiseapes of a high order. Of these 

me productions we can only notice 
nway, North Wales,” “ A Maritime 

“a and “ Landscape Composition,” 
»i0 firmness of penciling, mellow 
ing, wood, water, distant scenery, 
at buildings, and grandeur of com- 
ywould do honor to the pencil 
‘himself. -'They are worthy of 
“i any collection in the world. 
‘able artist's “ Idea of Jupiter 
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m lea,” enriched with all the 
his fine imagination, was exhi- 
| n at Somerset House ; 
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but we, again, contemplated this impe- 
rishable monument of his genius in the 
Gallery, with undiminished pleasure. 
Mr. Gandy’s style is bold and firm; his 
invention lofty ; his resources of the first 
class. Perhaps the repose of his effect 
Is sometimes impaired by the superabun- 
dance of his design ; and with less ma- 
terial he would have more power; but 
then, where the overflow is so precious, 
who can be displeased? From the dull 
trick of common-place and the un-ima- 
ginative servility of mere imitation, his 
practice is purified; the edifices, which 
ennoble his landscapes, exhibit a sense 
of all that was truly grand in Grecian 
and Roman architecture ; and the whole 
march of his mind is in the spirit of 
the best ages of art. in Italy. . 217, 
“* Mary Mortimer,” by Mrs. Ansley, is a 
story tastefully composed, and told with 
much force of colouring, vigor of effect, 
and pathetic expression. ‘I'he drawing 
of the floating figure is somewhat ex- 
travagant ; but the heads and attitudes are 
cleverly disposed, without any constrain- 
ed contrast; and the picturesque bold- 
ness of the grouping immediately ar- 
rests the attention. Her “ Venetian 
Curiosity Shop” is painted with great 
truth, breadth, and power; but with 
her command over her implements, 
and her sentiment on canvas, why does 
this lady throw away her talents on co- 
pying still life?—219. “ A Female in 
a Roman costume,” by J. Jackson, 
R. A., is a most exquisite piece of co- 
louring. The cheeks do not merely 
show the general character of nature ; 
but the identity and complexion of par- 
ticular flesh; its youthful warmth, its 
inviting pulp, and delicious velvet sur- 
face. T e artist. has exhausted his ma- 
gic power upon his lovely original ; but, 
after all, we would prefer the picture of 
this charming female in the elegance of 
an English costume ; breathing the spirit 
of our own noble island; and embellish- 
ed by the easy, enchanting graces of fa- 
shionable lie —212. “ Devotion, a 
study,” by the same artist, is rich in co- 
jour, but by no means so true or so ad- 
mirably identified with flesh as the pre- 
ceding. The expression of piety is not 
strongly marked upon the features; and 
the tints are too artificial. They have 
less of the freshness of nature than the 
hue of an old picture. Mr. Jackson 
breathed a sou/ into his head of Dance ; 
and is a superb colourist; but we want 
him to exercise his skill in a courtly Bri- 
tish circle, and in the spirit of the pre- 
sent time, to which he is so fully compe- 
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tent.— 246. “ The Upas, or Poison 
Tree in the Island of Java,” by Francis 
Danby. A first view of this picture im- 
presses the mind with an appallirg sense 
ef the sublime in colour. tis the pro- 
duction of a superior mind; but it un- 
fortunately hangs too high for any due 
examination of its mournful details. Let 
not this artist, however, mistrust himself. 
He cannot long remain unnoticed. — 
256. * The Repose, a composition,” by 
A. Aglio. This is a classical landscape, 
with buildings, groves, water, and moun- 
tains; composed with much good taste, 
and picturesque elegance.. The figures 
are well introduced 
signed, and the general effect is luminous 
and agreeable.—70. “* The Errand-boy,” 
by B. R. Davis, is a masterly sketch, 
painted with breadth, union, and free- 
dom.—66. “‘ The Reapers’ Repast,” by 
Witherington, has much merit; an open 
diffusion of light; a good taste and feel- 
ing of nature in the figures. Kidd's 
+ Cobler at Home,” is humorous and na- 
tural, but too red and foxey in the flesh 
tints: 159, its companion, is mellower 
in the colouring, and touched with firm- 
ness, spirit, and nature.—196. “ The 
Gardener's Cottage,” by the same artist, 
contains many res from ordinary 
life, with an ass, vegetables, and other 
accessories, painted with great truth, 
clearness, glowing colouring, a delicate, 
sprightly pencil, and an enamel finish- 
ing. This picture shews Kidd to great 
advantage, He has only to persevere in 
diligent study, and mind his drawing ; 
with his talents, success is certain.— 
258. Ingalton’s “ View of Eton Col- 
lege,” is a very delicious landscape, in 
which the calm glow of a fine day is 
charmingly painted. His “ Village Con- 
cert” has much nature, and fee compo: 
‘Bition, tra ence and mellowness ; but 
the glow in the colouring is too man- 
nered, and there is a want of ation 
in the tone. We looked round for some- 
thing from the pencil of Collins; but in 
yain. This admirable artist's. absence 
from the gallery this year, leaves a chasm 
not easily supplied.—l18. «The Visit 
of Hudibras to the Lady,” by J. P. Ste- 
— is spiel —_ ‘a fine _ 
esque it, without a ® et 0 


wooer is bowing; stroking his 
beard with one hand, and aolting his 
hat behind him with the other. In 
amorous perturbation he has a 
one of his gloves on the floor, 
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and pleasingly de- 
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basket-hilted sword, buff jerkin, ang 
eat boots, are in the true raise-God. 
rebones’ cut. The widow is jn the 
flower of her age, and her pretty persop 
the roses on her cheeks, her black mig. 
chievous eyes, and the arch smile on her 
vermilion lip, might kindle a flame jp 
any heart, without the help of her tene. 
ments or chattels. There is a delicious 
freshness in her countenance, which cop. 
trasts well with that of Hudibras; ang 
the two figures are painted with ininjt. 
able character. he attendants, seen 
peeping in and tittering at the door, are 
marked with much humour. The per- 
spective of the apartment; the eques 
trian portrait of Charles [., from Vap. 
dyke, on the wall; the dog, and all the 
other accessories, are designed and paint. 
ed with truth, brilliancy, warmth, and 
force of colouring. This artist's works 
havé often afforded us high pleasure, al, 
though he is, sometimes, too sketchy and 
hasty in his execution; but we have 
never seen a more perfect specimen of 
his genius than this. The invention is, 
at once, laughable and elegant; he hag 
finished every part in his best style, and 
retained all the sparkling play and elas- 
ticity of his lively pencil. 
. “ Macbeth upon his return from the 
Highlands, after the defeat of Macdo- 
nald, meets the Weird Sisters on the 
blasted heath before Sun-set,” by John 
Martin. 


* Macbeth—Stay, you imperfect spezkers, tell me 
, more. 
“. Banquo—Whither are they vanished ” 


The artist has not depended, altogether, 
upon the actors in the above passage. 
The landscape is not merely a subordi- 
nate accessory, but a principal and 
powerful instrument of effect. A stu 
pendous succession of rocky mountains 
rises in wild grandeur, from the fore- 
ground to the horizon, excepting where 
the view is diversified by a remote lake 
orestuary. Near the centre of the fore 
und, Macbeth stands beside Banquo, 
in an attitude of astonishment and awe. 
His head and-the upper part of his figure 
are thrown back ; hs hands raised, and 
the red mane of his helm, uprises in the 
blast. The e of the lightning ille 
mines his figure, and his dark eye's bent, 
in vehement perturbation, on the Weird 
Sisters. These visionary being’ w 
borne off the earth in the dark whirl 0 
a fiery cloud, They rise one above et 
ther, in a diagonal direction, and 4 fas 
of lightning, descending near them, 
breaks into meteoric . coruscations ° 
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te fore-ground. The withered un- 
yorldly look of these agents of darkness 
is fine! imagined ; and their spectral 
eye-balls are turned with ominous ghast- 
liness _— Macbeth. 
where they are mounted upon the 
vind, and melting into dense air, a dark 
appears, and, in the side of its fur- 
ther steep, the yawning depths of a 
hoary cavern are dimly discernible in 
shadowy obscurity. ‘T’he pamter, in the 
tme spirit of Shakspeare, has indicated 
this fearful opening, as their means of 
descent to another world. They are 
bloodless, gray, and visionary; but the 
red flare of the flashing fires in the 
heavens, is reflected on the brows of the 
weky eminences, above, below, and near 
on each side ; while a dun yellow, 
d dismal blueish light gleams darkly 
on the eddying circles of the cloud, in 
which they rise. 
The array of Macbeth’s army is grand- 
conceived, and its gradual expansion 
rear to front, admirably delineated, 
The rear, composed of the baggage train, 
is diminished, by remote distance, almost 
toan attenuated line of sparkling points. 
Itis first descried near the right side 
of the prospect, moving in a horizontal 
direction to the left, from the far-off 
lake at the fout of the hills. The idea 
of its unbroken march, in all its wind- 
nal an immense country, is not 
interrupted by a nearer part of the co- 
. lam being concealed, for a short space, 
ina hollow behind the rocky eminence, 
onwhieh Macbeth and Banquo stand. 
We see its united force, like a mighty 
tt, deepening and widening in its 
er ss nearer to the eye. 
- ‘€ 


“Under their valiant leaders, on they move 
diss firm: nor long fatigue, 




















wchaneé, nor straitning vale, nor stream divides 
vere — 
Titian, whose landscapes afford more 
ustances of true grandeur than those of 
ty Other landscape painter, has fre- 
Y produced a wonderful effect, by 
uicing a city, on a distant elevation, 
i its lofty. towers and steeples, 
; into shade as one object, which 
amd ever associates with ideas of 
mde. The unity of an army in 
; fills the imagination with the 
ume conception of human power, 
f Of a countless multitude con- 
‘into one body, impelled by one 
Moving to one purpose. When 
“at 8 armies march, we fancy the 
> wemibles. ‘They fill the universe. 
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What can equal the conception of a body 
described in the verse of a British poet, 


“ Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking 
dawn 


Rous‘d the broad front, and led the battle on.” 


We behold the most minute and distant 
files of Macbeth's army, and its whole 
line of march, in all its windings, to 
where the leading ranks are wheelin 
round the hollow way, and the broa 
van is seen, with martial step and glitter- 
ing arms and banners, advancing up the 
foot of the front steep, amidst the 
flashes of supernatural light in the hea- 
vens, the clangor of warlike instruments, 
and the ond of thunder. 

One of the captains, who leads the 
march, casts a look of anxious scrutiny 
towards Macbeth and Banquo: and ano- 
ther has turned round on tiptoe, with 
voice and arms raised, and every muscle 
on the stretch, to quicken their steps 
after their general. There is so much 
greatness in the conception of this war- 
rior, and so much fire in his action, that 
his figure has a colossal effect upon the 
mind, and we cannot see his target and 
spear thrown up above his head, and his 
whole stature dilated in shouting to the 
army, without thinking of Achilles on 
the rampart, raising his voice to the con- 
flicting armies of Greece and Troy— 


“ Thrice from the trench his dreadful voice he 
raised, 


And thrice they fled confounded and amazed.” 


The action of this immense host is 
beheld with a single glance. We con- 
ceive it as distinctly as a traveller, from 
a height, beholds the motion of an enor- 
mous serpent in the desert regions of the 
Andes, rolling and winding its glittering 
spires in the sun. The whole army is 
as sublimely one in ‘‘ the mind's eye,” 
as the sky with all its radiant night-fires; 
the sea, with all its dread magnificence of 
waves. 

The dreary sterility of those huge 
hills, which spread in desert loneliness 
around, partakes of the same sublime 
unity, and produces similar impres- 
sions. No flower, no plant, no tree is 
seen, excepting the dark, brown, and 
empurpled heath on the rocky fore- 
ground, and some distant spots. This 
token of barrenness is the only sign of 
vegetafion. No trace of human habita- 
tion, of present or former human be- 
ing, or of any living thing dwelling there- 
on, isin view. The accidental march of 
Macbeth and his army through these 
immeasurable wilds, does not change the 
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idea of their solitude. Even the Weird 
Sisters appear as beings not of this earth, 
and are vanishing from it. It is as if 
neither bird nor beast could dwell in a 
place, blasted by the haunt of beings, 
who held communion with fiends, and 
goblins, and the unquiet spirits of the 
dead. The rocky ridges of those stu- 
pendous mountains appear as if the 
surges of the great deluge had been sud- 
denly petrified and left, with their thin 
after-covering of heath, as an eternal 
monument of that tremendous desola- 
tion. 
“ In such a place-as this, so wild, so drear, 
If aught of ancestry can be believed, 
Ascending spirits have conversed with man 
And told the secrets of the world nnknown.” 
‘None but a painter of extraordinary 
genius could have balanced the several 
parts of this composition so as to prevent 
their interfering with each other. If a 
dramatic or epic poet, with the advantage 
of producing the different scenes or parts 
of his story in succession, finds this dis- 
tribution of the interests so difficult, how 
much more difficult must that task be to 
a painter, where all the parts of his com- 
position are, at once, presented to the 
eye? But although the army is an ob- 
ject of such magnitude, the artist has by 
the illusion of perspective, so Sag raped 
diminished the size of the soldiers in the 
front rank, and rendered Macbeth and 
the Weird Sisters so conspicuous by su- 
rior size, by fore-ground elevation, and 
y preternatural appearances, that the 
main incident, the interview of Macbeth, 
Banquo, and the Weird Sisters, produces 
its full primary impression. The army, 
notwithstanding its extent and power 
over the mind, is secondary. The sce- 
nery, in desolate grandeur, follows ; and, 
then, each of these powerful auxiliaries 
unites in sustaining the other, to pro- 
duce the deep, full, astonishing effect of 
the whole. 

But no work is without: some petty 
flaw. We could point out in Moore's 
Lalla Rookh, and Walter Scott's Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, amidst all the beau- 
ties of these immortal poems, some 
thoughts which are inferior; and some 
harsh and negligent verses. Shakspeare 
himself, has many faulty passages ; and 
Homer, the prince and father of poets, 
nods. We may truly exclaim to Mr, 
Martin, | 
“ Did Envy seek to tearthy laurels down, 

This pen would labour to replace the crowa.” 


Nevertheless, we conccive that the 


artist, even without enlarging their 
size (which needs no change), or giv- 
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ing them an undue importance {i 
their relatives, might have gone sony. 
what more deeply into these two figure, 
Banquo's features want breadth and de. 
finite meaning ; and his vutstretched ary 
is stiff. Although effective agents in ap 
extraordinary degree, their execution jg 
not sufficiently fluent. They want more 
fleshiness and flexibility. ‘The drawings 
is too rigid. We presume that the artist 
intended to paint the figures in unisoy 
with the severe character of their acces. 
sories; but we conceive that he might 
have accomplished his object without s 
much metallic hardness. The grandeur 
of his conception would not have been 
lessened by a full, mellow executiyp, 
The style of handling is not sufficiently 
large for figures, on the fore-ground; a 
little more flow and unction of touch, 
would have not only rendered them more 
pleasing to the eye of taste, but have 
given them more power of impression in 
the general effect. These deficiencies 
are easily remediable, or rather those 
additional beauties are, still, within this 
inspired artist’s reach. Like every other 
man of distinguished genius, he shows a 
fearless grasp of originality in his inven- 
tion and technical means. Instead of 
employing darkness, he has dared to de- 
rive consternation from a_ brightness 
approaching to an “ excess of light ;” and 
has availed himself of the old notion 
that thunder, lightning, and storm, ap- 
pear and disappear with evil spirits and 

their human familiars. He has repre- 

sented the moment of the disappear- 

ing, when the black clouds are rei in 

the skies, and have almost wholly given 

place to the last descending lightnings and 

flashes of fiery illumination in the hea- 

vens. The red reflections, flaring along 

the tops of the hills, are strongly con- 

trasted to the cold hues around them, 

and well suited to a preternatural occa- 


sion: but it hasbeen objected to this sce- 


nery that it toonearly resembles the back- 
grounds in his former pictures. We 
confess that there may be something In 
this dry remark, although the combina- 
tion here is so different, and it, certainly, 
behoves Mr. Martin to provide for the 
future, even at the moment when this 
additional proof of his genius is matter of 
neral triumph and congratulation 
mand his country. He will have ' 
collect the rich resources of his mint, 
and diversify his instruments of effect 
in his next performance. The mi 


. which produced the Joshua, the Edwin 


and Angelina, destruction of Babylon, 
and Macbeth, ean lack no means of variety. 
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There are pictures of great excellence 
in their class, whose sole contents are 
gonfined to the mere matters represent- 
edon the few inches or feet of their sur- 
face. They delight the connoisseur, by 
their close resemblance to the objects 
which they profess to imitate, without 
exciting his mind or imagination. But, 
jn the higher departments of art, a 

inter must be a poet; and, as the 
words of a true poet, or orator, convey 
«more than meets the ear," so a painter, 
who excels in the poetry of his art, al- 
ways addresses himself to the passions 
through the imagination of the specta- 
tor, and fills the mind with “ more than 
meets the eye” on his canvas. Mr. 
Martin possesses this power ina high de- 
gree. This noble picture breathes the 
very spirit of Shakspeare. His enthu- 
siastic imagination bears him off into a 
world of his own creation; and the 
commanding power of his genius has 
burried us along with him. But in co- 
louring and jorm, he cannot too closely 
study general truth. A painter cannot 
betoo daring in his conceptions, but he 
must not be too ideal in the materials, 
with which he has to work upon the 
grosser senses. In the most sublime 
fights of his fancy he must always be 
axompanied by probability and nature. 


Sir John Fleming Leicester has pur- 
chased the chef-d'auvre of the lamented 
Harlow's pictures. The subject called 
forth the best exertions of his sportive 
pencil. A lovely girl, in the bloom of 
sixteen, congratulates her equally lovely 
sister, only a year older than herself, on 
the day being just fixed for her mar- 

age. The intended bride is seated on 
a sofa, and averting her countenance 
om the happy greeting, to conceal the 
“tell-tale” suffusion on her cheeks. 
‘Her sister stands beside her, at the far- 
her end of the sofa, and has laid her 
air hand on her's, endeavouring to catch 
her look at the moment, when she unex- 
pectedly turns away. By this delicate 

















ined force of their brilliant attractions, 
@éseen in nearly a front view. None 
tan artist, who understood the pas- 
‘Sots and the force of contending emo- 
fons in the female breast, could have so 
Rappily treated this interesting incident. 
*he Warm and ripe Iuxuriance of Sum- 
Mer, in all her laughing pride, is cold, 
Ompared with the blushing beauty 
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h ight, the two faces with the com- - 
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of this bewitching pair. The freshest 
rose, steeped in the dews of morning, 
has not half the mellowed lustre of the 
humid crimson on their lips, or the de- 
licate vermilion of their complexion, 
The breathing flesh and blood of their 
faces isnearly surrounded by deep masses 
of shadow, formed by the raven black of 
their silken ringlets, Yet all this viva- 
city of opposition is toned, and the rich 
ness of Rubens is combined with the 
subdued harmony of Vandyck. Their 
large dark eyes, sparkling with the in- 
telligence of nature, and speaking all 
languages in silence, are turned upon the 
spectator. The action of the younger 
is lively, and her whole features are full 
of rejoicing. But the expression of the 
elder sisteris more dangerously touching. 
Her face betrays the agreeable surprise 
of her sensations ; and the delicious fire 
of her eyes is tempered with an unde- 
finable languishment, which spreads a 
lovely softness over her features. It is 
plain that she would not merely hide her 
thoughts from her sister, but would veil 
them from herself. The pencil of Har- 
low has expressed this delicate tumult of 
her feelings; and the eye may reveal it; 
but to convey an adequate idea of it, is 
beyond the power of words. . 
The fair sisters display a fashionable 

elegance, and are disposed with much 

icturesque taste and fancy. The scum- 

lings on the neck of the near sister, 
are left unfinished; and the tints have 
not the same purity as elsewhere. There 
isa noble mass of light in the centre ; but 
the details in some of the accessories of 
which it is composed, are not sufficiently 
defined. The artist, having obtained a 
fine breadth, thought no more of defini- 
tion. The heads are exquisitely painted, 
and the hair, draperies, sky, nas all the 
back-ground, treated in a free and mas- 
terly style. The splendor and harmony 
of the effect, and the impassioned gaiety 
of the subject, are in unison. The en- 
chanting glow of the colouring gives a 
more prevailing influence to the senti- 
ment; and the power of the execu- 
tion justly entitles the picture to rank 
among the choicest fancy pictures of the 
British school. We are happy to see 
that this fine specimen of British genius 
has been added to the princely collec- 
tion of Sir John Fleming Leicester, the 
earliest and most munificent patron of 
our native painters, w. C, 
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| DRURY-LANE. 
CIRCUMSTANCES have compelled 
tus to defer our notice of the short-lived 
revival of Coriolanus at this theatre, 


until it has been almost forgotten. We 
feel, however, that our series of dramatic 
‘notices would be incomplete if we suf- 
fered it wholly to escape us, and, there- 
fore, record our opinion of the per- 
formance now, especially as it was 
brought forward after long note of pre- 
paration, and was expected as a means 
of developing new powers in one of the 
greatest artists within our memory. 

We have great respect for the feeling 
which induced the spirited and enthu- 
siastic manager, to restore several scenes 
of Shakspeare usually omitted, and to 
expunge the passages introduced from 

omson; but it ap 
instance, deceptive. It is no derogation 
from the genius of our greatest poet to 
affirm, that asthe higher beauties of his 
plays can never be embodied in acting, 
so there is much in them which is unfit 
for the stage. In many of his historical 
poets the interest is attenuated by the 

ength of time and the variety of inci- 
dent which they include, notwithstand- 
ing the high and hervical spirit which 
breathes through his loftiest eharacters, 
and the rich bumour of his ladicrous 
creations. In his Coriolanus there are 
many scenes without dramatic effect— 

: which can never be adequately 

resented in a theatre—and a want of 
breadth and grandeur in the last act, oc- 
casioned by dividing itinto several scenes, 
according to historic truth, but none of 
them suficien iently imposing for the catas- 
of an actedtragedy. These objec- 

“tions to its-effect were removed with ad- 
mirable skill by Mr. Kemble, who threw 


‘the combatsinto recital, omitted the scenes . 


where the feeling is too. subdued for 
action, cast the whole interest of the 
embassy of the Roman ladies and the 
death of the hero into one grand mass, 
and ‘supplied from Thomson that which 
jn mere st was wanting 


nobler touches of the deeper poet. 
Against these — Mr.‘ on was 
desirous of vindicating Shakspeare, and 


the consequence of the attempt was, that. 
restored 


the | scenes were past over 
without notice, the battles appeared 
childish, and the interest of the last act 
was divided and feeble. The truth is, 
that fine poetry and fine acting are both 


very good, but very different things ; 
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ars to us, in this. 
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and, therefore, that the fact of a certaiy 
scene being Shakspeare’s is no presump. 
tion that it must tell on the stage mA 
common sense and experience are 
winst it. We esteem, however, Mp 
Elliston’s chivalrous-regard for the re. 
nown of our great dramatist, though we 
do not think it can be either promote 
or lessened by the mode of actins his 
tragedies. } 
Mr. Kemble’s performance of Corio. 
Janus is one of those few pieces of art 
the remembrance of which can never 
ere dim. It is not merely a name—jt 
rings not confused recollections of past 
joy—it seems to us as clear and distinet 
as though even yet it were palpable to 
the senses. We cannot open the play 
without feeling every movement, jin 
every line, as if he were performing it 
before us. This vividness of impression 
has arisen in some degree from the de- 
ficiencies, though chiefly from the unri- 
valled excellence of his acting. He was 
agitated by no human throb, disturbed 
by no vulgar sympathy, animated by no 
spirit of highemprise. Neither the sol- 
dier nor the man interfered with the 
scorn of the patrician, or the imagina- 
tive pride of the Roman. Thus the 
impression was single as well as stupen- 
dous; and the image it has left, com- 
pared to other forms which haunt the 
stateliest chambers of memory, is as 
a statue in a gallery of pictures— 
His first entrance in superlative pride 
—his ineffable scorn of the people while 
soliciting their voices—his amazement at 
the opposition of the tribunes—his silent 
gat 29 beneath the statue of Mars— 
is withering glance at Aufidius when 
offered safety—the bursting forth of his 
Roman spirit, after long suppression, 
when the Volcian general dared to as- 
rse his ungrateful country —the rsivg 
Pefore him of his own wrongs, and his 
gracefully putting it aside—and his last 


_ sublime action of fluttering the Volcesin 


Corioli, can never grow fainter on our 


. , _ thoughts than they were “ the morrow 
in the original, while he retained all the. 


morn,” after we had first seen them. 
Mr. Macready's performance did ne 
make this kind of impression, as it ha 
neither the physical beauty nor the clas- 
sic singleness of that of his great pr 
cursor. Yet was he graceful and ma 
jestic—more various, though ; not 8 
striking—and while he exhibited the 
gradations of feeling, he 80 re 
and softened them by nicely blends 
the shades, that the whole pres” 
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one harmonious and noble picture. Mr. 
ean’s Coriolanus, though full of in- 
genious points and relieved by exquisite 
of nature, had neither the single- 
ness of Kemble’s, nor the unity of 
y's. His acting is too exclusively 
personal for so remote and imaginative 
a character. The pride of Coriolanus 
isnot derived from his own qualities ; it 
rather relates to his order than to his 
person, and reposes on times which then 
were old. Mr. Kean excels in embody- 
gg individual character, and in ex- 
pressing the intensity of individual pas- 
sion or suffering. He refers us not to 
the past ; his acting is all on the instant ; 
he seems to be o’er-informed with feel- 
ing, which is just elicited and cannot 
last; to “curdle a long life into one 
hour.” He did not, therefore, succeed 
in presenting us with any image of a 
character which, with all its defects, 
fills up more space in our imaginations 
thanany other hero of the elder time. 
We are sorry thus, at the commence- 
ment of our present series of criticisms, 
to speak of a comparative failure of this 
great performer; but he will shortly 
play King Lear, and, we will venture to 
) will then cause both the ex- 
cellencies and the faults of his Coriolanus 
td he forgotten. 
romance of Ivanhoe has been 
ade the ground-work of a play at this 
at several other theatres. We do 
not think that, with all its merits, it is 
very rich in dramatic materials. The 
eats do not sufficiently arise out of 
ph other, are not connected by ties 
uineiently palpable, and do not form a 
hole sufficiently striking and harmoni- 
ous, fo, produce that broad and single ef- 
which an acting piece should convey 
® the hearts of the spectators. The 
fils of Rebecca at Templestowe after 
struction of Torquilstone, are like 
agment of another story, as we feel 
mtthe capture of the fortress is the 
‘to which our hopes have been 
ed, and that the deliverance of all 
soners by that event onght to be 
strophe of the tale. But if the 
ity of the novel required its pro- 
On the stage, Mr. Soane was one 
rahe ta: ns to whom its adapta- 
“should have been committed. He is 
Bee of genius, and, therefore, not 
aed to compile ; and his genius is of 
Asopposite as possible to that of 
Emovelist, whose work he has 
fn to torture. The author of 
has as.free and healthful a spirit 
Mreathed in man ; his characters 
INTHLY Mac.—No. 75. 
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are not shadowy abstractions, but made 
of flesh and blood; his scenes are, for 
the most part, “‘ in the sun ;”’ the tone of 
all his creations is most hearty and cheer- 
ful. Mr. Soane’s taste inclines to the 
metaphysical in thought, to the violent 
in expression, to the developement of 
the darkest imaginings of the soul rather 
than to the clear and vivid depicting of 
the aspects of man and nature “ in this 
bright and breathing world.” As might 
have been expected, his ambition, as a 
man of real talent, did not suffer him 
merely te select and arrange the mate- 
rials before him, and his peculiar taste 
prevented any thing like congruity be- 
tween his own work and that of his 
author. He has taken his chief incidents 
from the romance, and preserved the 
names of the characters, but he has taken 
care to spoil the latter of every charac- 
teristic trait, and to make them the mete 
organs for speeches in his own poetical 
style. Isaac in his hands is not the Jew 
of York—nor any Jew at all—but a 
passionate and metaphysical old man in 
a strange gaberdine. There is none of 
the abjectness of spirit which makes hia 


courage when -inspired by parental love 


so sublime—little of the inimitable strug- 
le between his fondness for his gold and 
or his daughter—and few of those ad- 
mirable Hebraisms which in the novel 


carry back the mind to the old glories of 


the race of Judah. He dreams not of 
Sinai, or Jacob's ladder, but of lightnings 
flashing on dead corpses, of the quiver- 
ing of blue lips, of a man changing to a 
serpent and darting a fiery tongue 
into his eyes like a burning arrow. 
He curses, not like a zealot of an 
austere faith, but like a madman, 
wishing that “ the horse-leech sorrow” 
may fix'on the heart of his foe, “and 
gripe it till ‘tis bloodless,” or praying 
that the Templars, like wolves, may feed 
upon each other, 

“ The brother on the brother, till from lack 


Of living foud, they burst their fathers’ tombs, 
And prey upon the bodies that begot them.” 


He has his visions; not such as He- 


brew prophets might inspire; but of “‘ the 


bald sexton Death’ digging up a grave 
and shaking his glass, where the sands 
“ run like mill-streams,” from whom he 
calls on earth to open and save him! 
Rebecca, that sweet damsel, whose rich 
thoughts dwell, in the romance, on the 
sanctities of her ancestry, whose oriental 
charms are set off by so meekaspirit,whose 
heroism appears so gentle, yet so sublime 
—she that, to our imaginations, glittersin 
the midst of her rude and persecuted and 
Vor. XII. 3P 
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degraded race, “ like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear"— is nothing in Mr. Soane’s 

lay but a young lady with sensibility to 
ove, and courage to escape from insult 
tothe grave. Ivanhoe, too, is here re- 
presented as avowedly devoted to this 
dlaughter of a race whom to converse 
with was almost regarded as pollution ! 
There is a great deal of power in the 
writing of the piece, though not of the 
pleasantest kind ; but we should depre- 
cate the attempt to disturb the associa- 
tions connected with the characters of 
the romance, whatever new feelings the 
author could excite in their room. Mr. 
Soane is altogether above the work of 
compilation ; and if he will only culti- 
vate genial feelings, and strive to relieve 
his works by bright and fair imagery, in- 
stead of deepening the horrible, and 
adding new shades of atrocity to crime, 
he may become one of the first drama- 
tists of his age. 

Mr. Soane's deviations from the ori- 
ginal were unfortunate, not only for the 
interest of the piece as a composition, 
but for the acting. The Jew of Walter 
Scott would have been rich, indeed, in 
the hands of the performer whose Shy- 
lock, and whose Jew of Malta, prove 
how finely he can depict the peculiarities 
of the race of Abraham. As the part 
was set down for him, he could give no 
image of an individual character, because 
there was none to embody. He deli- 
vered many lines with great beauty, and 
relieved the declamatory violence of the 
part with many deep touches of pathos, 
but the general effect was feeble. Mrs. 
West, in her performance of Rebecca, 
displayed great powers both of tender- 
ness and energy. Miss Carew sung with 
that silverv clearness and true feeling in 
which she has few equals. Mr. Ham- 
jin’s performance of the Templar was 
very striking, and displayed talent which, 
with due cultivation, cannot fail to raise 
him ultimately to a high rank in his pro- 
fession. : 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


The romance of lvanhoe, as produced 
at this theatre, deserves more success 
than that brought forward at Drury- 
Lane, but less criticism. It is the toler- 
~ eee a anole + not the a 

a& man t preserves in a 

sere characters and the !an- 
guage of theromance, except that itunites 
in one person the characters of Sir Re- 
ginald and the Templar; but. makes 
marvellous transposition of its incidents. 
It introduces the trial of Rebecca, for 
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sorcery, before the destruction of Ton 
quilstone, lays the scene of the trial 
the castle, represents Sir Reginald, the 
Knight Templar, as retaking Rebeca 
after her acquittal, and concludes with 
his death and the demolition of his for. 
tress. All this is somewhat inartificia)- 
but there is abundant reason why the 
piece should have a temporary success 
here is, in its performance, a succes. 
sion of scenery, to gaze on which js al. 
most pleasure enough; the singing of 
Miss Stephens; the acting of Charles 
Kemble, Farren, and Macready; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Liston, with a song about 
“ Fal, lal, lal, la rat de ral de ra,” ang 
about nothing else. The procession of 
the Knights’ Templars is one of the 
most gorgeous we have ever seen, and 
their assembly in full conclave forms a 
spectacle of grandeur, such as we never 
see, except in this theatre, which, in all 
points of scenic luxury, is bounteous 
even to profusion. Mr. Charles Kem. 
ble’s Ivanhoe is as fine a chivalrous pie. 
ture of youthful generosity and valour 
as we ean imagine. Macready’s per- 
formance of the Templar is very strik- 
ing; but we cannot help regretting that 
one so formed to express noble emotion 
and fanciful tenderness, should be doom- 
ed to play so odious a character. He cor 
trives, however, even in this part, to give 
indications of his high capabilities: as 
where he gazes on Rebecca at his feet, 
and refuses ‘ to crush the lilly drooping 
with the dews of sorrow,” he throws 
out tones of such sweet pathos as have 
seldom refreshed our souls. His intense 
earnestness when offering in the precep- 
tory to save the Jewess at the expense 
of fame and honour, inadeep, suppressed, 
tremulous .voice, is most impressive. 
His death, by ‘smothering, is too truly 
depicted tobe thought on. Mr. Farren,a 
Isaac, though he cannot steep the part 
in that richness of colouring which tt 
‘has in our imaginations, performs at- 
mirably in the scene where the Jew, 
after consenting to give up his gold, im- 
plores for the honour of his child, and, 
on the brutal reply of his tyrant, rises 
to defy and curse him. Miss Stephens 
is as little like the description of Rowen 
as possible ;. but we are content with any 
-excuse which allows us to hear her. Miss 
Foote is superbly attired as the Jewess: 
“she conceives the part justly, and if her 
‘features. are not exactly those which w? 
fancy.of Rebecca, we cannot wish them 
‘other than they are. ‘The piece, on the 
“whole, hasattractions sufficient to render 
it popular for a time; but it can neve 
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jéid its'station like Guy Mannering and 
Rob Roy, which, without exhibiting any 

merit in their compilers, are among 
the most delicious of acting drainas. 

The farce of ‘Ivo late for Dinner, al- 
tered from the French by Mr. Jones, is 

laughable. ‘The appearance of the 
ero in his ball dress, bespattered with 
mud, is one of the best practical jokes 
we have seen on the stage. Its fault is 
that it attributes almost too much to 
mere impudence and want of thought, 
when it represents them as irresistible 
fecommendations to the favour of the 
fair. There is, however, a high jocund 
airabout this little piece, which prevents 
the coarseness of its incidents, and the 
equivocal frolics of its hero, from ap- 

ing low or disgusting. 

The interlude of the Manager in Dis- 
tress, written by George Colman, the 
elder, has been revived at this theatre, 
and very frequently repeated. It exhi- 
bits manager disappointed by the seces- 
sions Or mischances of his chief per- 
formers—an imitative actor who comes 
tosupply their places—an, Irishman who 

es the audience on nothing from 
the pit,a lady who makes a specch about 
othing in the boxes, and the imitator 
imself addressing the house in another 
imitation from the first circle. All this 
is wonderous pitiful; a melancholy joke; 
a unreal mockery. It is the misfor- 
tune of the present. age that men love 
rather to scrutinize than to enjoy, that 
its realities are dissected till their living 
harm is gone, that its very shadows are 
away, and that its spells are 
by a paltry attempt to discern 
the process by which they have been 
re We catch the lightest shade of 
mtasy to fix it down in verse, print our 
eelings as fast as they arise, and cherish 
sacred emotions that we may be able to 
1 e them to the world. We cannot be 
i now without forcing the actors 
‘bring before us the secrets of their 
ri to exhibit their machinery to our 
‘ are and to take us behind the 
tenes, that we may estimate duly the 
Wess of those means -by which we 
mave Deen enchanted. In a piece like 
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weManager in. Distress, the modes of 
t By ar reversed ; instead of. be- 
& by our intense feeling almost 
lm. the scene, we make.part of the 
‘play. the audience, and the rest of 
Pact acting. Time was whien we, 
Teast, believed in the reality of 
ene before us—when Kemble or 
Were to. us Coriolanus or Othello, 
Stage looked to us as @ new and 
brid. Now, lest thesc feelings 
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should not entirely be dissolved, we are 
amused with professed imitations by 
another actor of the peculiar tones of 
those whom we once half confounded 
with their characters. Even further 
than this, the rage of parody extends; 
and we are presented with an imitation 
of mimicry. The august forms of the 
stage are not only discovered to be but 
reflections of mighty things — they 
dwindle away into the parodies of their 
own copies—tlie miserable shadows of 
shades. What would be the feelings of 
a child on first visiting the theatre, after 
being awed, delighted, astonished by a 
noble tragedy, after looking on all with 
belief and wonder, to see the hero of 
the play mimicked in the farce, and the 
mysteries of acting exposed and made 
a joke on the stage? Would not one of 
the finest enchantments of life be dis- 
solved for ever? We ourselves have the 
highest respect for the player's art; and 
cannot bear to see it thus mocked, ex- 
posed, and degraded in that spot where 
it should hold golden rule. 


SURREY THEATRE: 


The drama taken from Ivanhoe, and 
produced at this house, is constructed 
with far more taste and skill than the 
piéces, on the same ground-work; at 
either of the larger theatres. It follows 
the course of the romance with great 
closeness, and includes all its interesting 
scenes, and all its important characters. 
We sometimes, indeed, during its repre- 
sentation, felt inclined to blaine the ela- 
borate art with which every movement 
is accounted for, and every event con- 
nected ; until we remembered that seme 
of the most hearty and joyous part of 
the audience are not of the “ reading 
public,” and may not be familiar with 
the Scotch novels, a supposition quite 
impossible at Drury-Lane or Covent- 
Garden Theatre. The scene in the 
anti-chamber of Rowena, that in Isaac’s 
house at York, and the whole of the 
tournament; which here are prominent. 
attractions, have no place in either of the 
other pieces. The chief deviations from 
the novel are in the deaths of Sir Regi+ 
nald and of the Templar, the former of 
whom leaps from a battlement instead 
of perishing in the flames, and the latter 
is thirly killed hy Ivanhoe in combat, in- 
stead of dying by the contest of his own 
passions: “ Both these changes are, we 
think, for the better. The suffocation 
of a fellow-creature is too dreadful for 
the imagination, and much more so for 
the senses. . We-do not think.death “by 
sudden remorse within the compass of 
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nature, ‘especially where the guilty has 
long stifled the sense of crime, and 
yes brave in his towering vices. Mr. 
untley’s performance of the Jew isa 
fine piece of acting, and only requires 
the abatement of a little superfluous 
violence of manner to be complete. Mr. 
Wyatt's Gurth is a striking portrait of 
the honest swineherd of the woods, and 
ives no inadequate idea of the rugged 
ove of freedom in a Saxon peasant, 
which may be regarded as part of the 
rude materials of the English character. 
Mr. Fitzwilliam’s Wamba is, we think, 
more true to nature, though not per- 
haps quite so amusing as Mr. Liston’s. 
He suffers the shrewdness of the fool 
to peep through his garb; whereas the 
at humourist of Covent-Garden riots 
in unadulterated folly. But the Re- 
becca of Miss Taylor is the best charm 
of the performance— quiet, affectionate, 
gentle-hearted, with an oriental tinge of 
manner in the lighter passages, and a 
sweet heroism in the seasons of trial. 
We hope the author of the Scotch 
novels has seen this lady, who has com- 
poeey embodied the two sweetest of his 
male characters. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


Gastone e Bajardo.—Qn the 26th Fe- 
bruary, the King’s Theatre produced 
what may be considered a great novelty 
at this establishment, an ftatian opera, 
under the above title, written and com- 


posed in London. The text is from the 
pen of Mr. Vestris, poet to the theatre: 
and the-music is by Mr. Liverati, a com- 


poser of acknowledged talent, author 
of some operas that have established his 
reputation on the continent, and of the 
opera “I Selvaggi,” with which a few 
oa ago he made a very successful de- 
as a composer On our beards. 

On the present occasion, a farther in- 

terest was excited by the first appear- 


ance of Signor Bianchi, as primo tenore, 
in the character of Bajardo. Of these 
several attractions we shall speak in their 
turn. 

The drama itself of Gastone e Bajar- 
do has not sa the e tions of 
the ‘The pilot, as far as it ¢an 


be oh is ma sufficiently oe 

—hinges upon situations highly im- 
Peabables and, such as. it is, has baffled 
our endeavours to attain a perfect com- 
prehension of the fable, | —— we 
took the pains to read the book over 
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tresens, that it only increases the gig. 
ficulty of seeing one’s way. 

Bayard (Bianchi), the champion with. 
out fear or reproach, is the hero of the 
— ; he commands a French force jy 

taly, and Gaston(Siguor Torri), a youn 
French prince, serves his first campai s 
under the guidance of the valorous knight 
It seems, however, that the events of the 
war have separated them from each 
other, for at the opening of the piece 
Bayard is found blocked up with his 
troops in the citadel of Brescia. Ayo. 
gardo (Angrisani), one of the principal 
inhabitants, dissembling his hatred of the 
Gallic invaders under the mask of zealous 
attachment, has promised the hand of his 
daughter Eufemia (Miss Corri), both to 
Bayard and to Gaston, and moreover to 
Altemoro, an Italian accomplice in his 
secret machinations against the French. 
Poor Eufemia is sorely beset ; she is bar- 
tered about like a Circassian beauty ina 
slave market. Her part is poorly drawn; 
she whines meekly throughout the piece, 
and Miss Corri’s acting is not calculated 
to impart interest where the poet has fail- 
ed todo it. Gaston having cut his way 
through the enemy, arrives in Brescia; he 
finds Bayard in love with Eufemia, and 
defies him to single combat. Bayard ac- 
cepts his challenge, but on entering the 
lists, generosity and friendship prevail 
over his love to Eufemia, and he resigns 
her hand to Gaston. Here the first act 
ends, and in this scene alone we observed 
something like dramatic effect. This 
reconciliation having frustrated the hopes 
of Avogardo, who had calculated that the 
two rival lovers would certainly cut each 
other’s throats, and that their troops 
would imitate the example of their lead- 
ers, he resorts to plots big with new mis- 
chief; he is in secret correspondence with 
the general of the Italian army, who, 
depending upon the treachery of Avo- 
gardo, marches for Brescia. We car- 
not pretend to give a full, true, and par- 
ticular account of the various more 
ments which take place in the second 
act ; in fact, we are not quite at home as 
to the scene of action ; but thus much is 


certain, that Avogardo’s treachery 
discovered, and we see nothing more of 
him, Altemoro, however, his radical 
associate, is not dismayed ; a mine Is now 
eee to blow up Gaston, while the 
talians assail the place from without. 
But this new scheme is also foiled; ™ 
assault vakes place, on which side we 


cannot exactly tell ; poyura is we 
and narrowly escapes the mur 
dagger. of ‘Altemoro. ‘The piece om 
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dades with the arrival of the victorious 
Gaston ; and the city of Brescia is seen 
at a distance illuminated, the French 
flying on its principal buildings. 
5 the above sketch, some idea may 
pe formed of the nature of this drama. 
Itabours under an essential objection, 
that of intricacy and obscurity, and as 
we Wave already observed, there is a 
want of importance and interest in the 
sory. Simplicity of fable is indispen- 
ablein the construction of an Opera. 
If the mind is kept on a stretch to unra- 
vel the plot, its attention will necessarily 
be abstracted from the more essential 
of the performance, the Music. 
pal if ‘the opera be serious, the 
event which it represents ought not to be 
amobscure occufrence ; perhaps the more 
ly it is known, substantially at 
ast, the better is the subject fitted for 
ic exhibition ; because we are left 
more at liberty to follow the music. 
detracts greatly from the intel- 
lity of a text, even in one’s own 
; how much greater must be the 
uulty to make out the sense of a text 
ina foreign language, under musical re- 
straint. “ J/ Don Giovanni,” with all 
its divine seat would not have be- 
come so universal a favourite, had not 
the “Libertine Destroyed” fully pre- 
pared the audience for the dramatic 
treat: They. saw old friends with new 
faces. It is partly owing to this circum- 
stance that events from mythology and 
ancient history are selected in prefer- 
ente for the musical drama. Their gran- 
deur; too, enters into the consideration 
pidility. 
“The subject of a serious opera ought 
© possess this advantage above all 
mings, for the composer of it is circum- 
eribed within a narrower sphere of ex- 
tion. Ina comic or serio-comic dra- 
#, his talent has the choice of great 
expression ; he may contrast 
© Humorous with the pathetic, and 
fen venture on the sublime. Those 
band’ fascinating motivos which we 
mon leaving the theatre, and carry 
imé'with us, will generally be found 
o Melong to comic operas. Little or 
ing of. the kind can be admitted in- 
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n of a serious opera. 
use she composer is only. allowed to be 
wanetie, tender, solemn, stern, and oc- 
ily furious; and pathetic, tender, 

again. This circumstance, it is 
itutes a great drawback 
‘and increases ‘his diffical- 
t’s strictly serious operas 
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inferior to the mixed or the comic ope~ 
ras which emanated from his pen. 
Besides this general difficulty, the 
composer of the present opera laboured 
under a much greater disadvantage of a 
contingent nature. For these two years 
past, and more, Mozart-has been the or- 
der of the day at the King’s Theatre. 
The public has been pampered with a 
succession of delicious fare ; it has grown 
an epicure in harmony. We long a 
foretold the consequence of this wastelal 
policy ; we anticipated that when we had 
rung the changes upon the few operas 
of Mozart, any thing else that was less 
excellent would risk being deemed indif- 
ferent. Paer and Rossini’s works have 
felt our prediction, and Gaston e Ba- 
jardo has, in some degree, shared the 
effect of comparison. In some of the 
criticisms on ‘this opera, ‘we have seen 
the taunting remark “ Liverati is nota 
Mozart!” Nor, would we ‘reply, is 
West a Raphael, or Shiel a Shakspeare. 
We ourselves may not entirély have 
recovered from the dazzling glare of 
Mozart's harmonies, but we are not so 
completely blinded, as to be insensible to 
other talent. In our opinion, the music 
of Gaston e Bajardo is a very meritori- 
ous production; indeed ‘its success with 
the audience, of. which we formed part, 
was by no means equivocal, although it 
certainly owed but little to, the support 
it received on the part of the principal 
performers. We admit that the fresh- 
ness and bloom of decided originality is 
less abundant in‘Mr. Liverati’s motives, 
than we find them in the works of ‘Mo- 
zart, and here and there in Rossini’s 
operas; but tasteful conception, dra- 
matic effect, skilful harmonic combina- 
tion, and occasionally very bold flights 
of contrapuntal .art, form conspicuous 
features .in Gastone e Bajardo. In: the 
accompaniments, likewise, we have /ob- 
served all that ingenious and faneiful 
variety which constitutes a peculiar cha- 


‘ratteristic of the Italian school; and, 


by the ready adoption of which the clas- 
sic composers of Germany, including 
Mozart, have paid a just tribute to their 
transalpine masters in the art. 
Among the pieces which appeared-of 
rominent interest, we shall mention the 
following:: a sweet. melodious duet. be- 
tween Eufemia and: her friend Matilda 
(Miss Mori), ‘* Secunda amico Cielo,” ac- 
companied by ‘wind: instruments ' exclt- 
sively, charmingly sung ‘by’ both, and 
again called for. Angrisani’s bass song 
“ Di'mia vendetta il pegno,” did equal 
credit to the composer, and that chaste 
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and powerful singer. The terzett, 
which begins the finale of the first act 
* Desidera dell’ Armi,” constitutes, in 
our opinion, the principal gem in. Mr. 
Liverati’s labour;-it is very fine, at 
once eminently pathetic and elaborately 
wrought: but this finale, wound up as it 
is with strikifg grandeur and powerful 
instrumental support, is unquestionably 
too short.—In the second act, another 
terzett gained high and deserved ap- 
lause ; a bravura of Miss Mori's, ex- 
ibited, conspicuously, great improve- 
ment on her part, and in the finale a 
quintett, without instrumental aid, dis- 
played the taste and talent of the com- 
poser in a decided manner. 

Our observations on the performers 
must be brief: Signor Bianchi's debut, 
we regret to say, disappointed the gene- 
ral expectations. Bulky and awkward 
in person, beyond the meridian of life, 
without dignity or delicacy in action, 
step, or gesture, his accomplishments as 
a singer are not of adescription to coun- 
terbalance these disadvantages.. His 
voice is adeep tenor: strong from his 
physical powers, especially in the lower 
notes, but very unequal in the higher 
keys; in his passages and cadences we 
observed want of pliability and smooth- 
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ness ; effort was obvious, arid he repeat. 
edly pitched out of tune. When matched 
with Signor Torri, the latter, notw;t). 
standing his physical inferiority, appeared 
to advantage. 

_ Miss Corri exerted herself merity;;. 
ously, and displayed abundant proofs of 
advancement in the art; md si vuol’ ani. 
ma, she wants a little of the Italian spi- 
rit. She articulates indistinctly, her at. 
titudes and her general deportment want 
firmness, nerve, @ plomb, and her mouth 
frequently assumes unseemly distortions, 
We mention these defects with no in. 
vidious motive; Miss C. is young, she 
may, and we dare say she will, conquer 
them. Miss Mori, as we observed, has 
wonderfully improved her solfeggi. She 
takes laudable pains in her parts: one 
can see that she wishes to do well: we 
would advise that lady occasionally to 
subdue her higher notes, her voice has a 
natural inclination towards shrillness, 
which unseasonable efforts only tend to 
promote. 

The scenery and costumes in this ope- 
ra were creditable to the establishment. 
The view of the gallery of the arsenal 
is boldly conceived, in fine perspective, 
and well painted. 
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Cambridge, March 3.— Members’ Prizes. 
—The subjects for the present year are, for 
the Senior Bachelors, Quantum momenti, 
ad studium rei Theologica promovendum, 
habeat literarum humaniorum cultus :— 

Middle Bachelors, | 
In Georgium Tertium viv waxapizny, 
Oratio Funebris. 

On Monday the 21st of February, the Mem- 

| bers of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety held their first meeting for the present 
year, in the great lecture room of the 
ysical schools, in the Botanic Garden; 
when the following communications were 
read, viz. a paper, by the president, upon 
Isometrical Perspective ; a paper, by Dr. 
» upon a remarkable mineralized 

organic body, found at Scarborough; a 
| paper, communicated to the secretary from 
aptain Fairfax, upon a new method of 
.taking the soundings at sea. Dr. E. D. 
Clarke also gave notice of his discovery of 
cadmium in the Derbyshire silicates, and 
other English ores of zinc. Many other 
communications were announced; the read- 
ing of which was unavoidably postponed 
until the next meeting of the society. : 
‘ Improved Mode of. Ventilation. — The 

Doxious qualities of an exhausted or,im 

: ere have been. known, and the 
importance of furnishing a continued: sup- 
ply of oxygen or vital air, frequently point- 


ed out by some of the most learned che- 
mists in ancient and modern times :* yet tt 
unfortunately happens that there is scarcely 
a branch of our domestic economy less at- 
tended to than that of ventilation. Dr. 
Hales was the first person to point out an 
effectual mode of supplying prisons and 
other public buildings with pure air in large 
quantities. The method of drawing off 
mephitic vapours by means of fire pipes 
was, we believe, suggested by Sir Robert 
Moray, in 1665. These were formed of 
metal, about two inches and a half in dia- 
meter, reaching from the fire-place to the 
lower part of the house, and the ash-hole 
being closed up, the fire was supplied by 
the air intended to be drawn off. 

The Marquis de py nue ee ene 
plied the principle of a forced ventilalo 
several of our eb buildings, which has 
been attended with considerable service; @ 

lan, however, has lately been adopted by 

r. Tyer, in the ventilation of the Hackney 
workhouse, which appears to comes 
nearly all the desiderata essential for t r 
purpose; abd it possesses the addition 
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gen. 


* Atmospheric air is composed of oxy at 
nitrogen, and. carbonic acid. The first 
these, in breathing, is absorbed by the lung* 
and is so essential. to animal life, that '" aif 
deprived of it, respiration imm 
ceases. ' 
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of being applicable to almost 
every species of building at a comparatively 
small expense. 

Mr. T.’s plan is as follows :—In the ceil- 
ing of the room intended to be ventilated is 
formed an aperture of from six to nine 
inches in diameter ; into which is introduced 
ahopper or funnel, having its mouth level 
with the ceiling, and connected by a branch- 

ipe with the nearest stove. It is there 
made to enter a cast-iron box behind the 
hack of the grate, from whence the ascend- 
ing vapour is carried some distance up the 


imney, the pipe terminating in a situation 

ere it is least likely for the soot to fall 
into it. The air being thus rarified by its 
passage through the cast-iron box, will 
readily ascend the chimney, while that in 
the lower part of the pipe will pass on with 
a rapid current to restore the equilibrium. 

The power of this species of ventilation 
may readily be ascertained by placing a 
lighted candle near the opening of the ceil- 
ing, when the flame will dart towards the 
aperture with the greatest rapidity. 

Gauze Veils.—Mr. Bartlett, in Thom- 
son's Annals, has lately proposed gauze 
veils as preservatives from contagion. The 
idea is certainly deserving of serious consi- 
deration, more especially as Dr. Uwins, and 
some other medical gentlemen, consider that 
they may be adopted with a considerable 
prospect of success. The gauze employed 
for this purpose is similar in its properties 
lo that so ingeniously applied by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy in the safety lamp, 

_ Instantaneous Light.—Matches for this 
i are prepared by mingling two parts 

he oxymuriate of potash and one of sul- 
hur, which, by means of a little gum, is 
lached toa common sulphur match. This 
match, on being dipped into, or rather 
tightly wet with, oil of vitriol immediately 
atches fire. The sulphur and salt should 
be pulverized separately ; if rubbed toge- 
Mier in a mortar, they form a dangerous 
tplosive mixture. 
, 4 Sanscrit and English Dictionary has 
en completed hy Mr. Wilson, at Madras, 
eg published in September or 
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il reciou Stones.—From a perusal of the 
8 work called “ The Book of Precious 
& published in the 13th century, it 
8 that rubies, oriental topazes, and 
apphires, belong to one and the same class, 
Mat of the jakut)* which has long been 
“town to the inhabitants of the East, and 
fy have been acquainted for centuries 





cael of determining their specific 
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fannot be doubted that the jakut is 
phi , and it is astonishing that the 
sts had, at so early a period, a cor- 
of the nature of this stone, for a 
ge of which we are indebted to the 
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Herculanean Manuscripts.—Sir Hum- 
phrey has great success in unrolling these 
MSS. _ In ashort time the contents and title 
of each roll will be made known. 

Indian Cure for the Ear-ache.—Take a 
piece of the lean of mutton, about the size 
of a large walnut, put it into the fire and 
burn it for some time till it becomes re- 
duced almost to a cinder ; then put it into a 
piece of clean rag, and squeeze it until some 
moisture is expressed, which must be 
dropped into the ear as hot as the patient 
can bear it. This has been tried in a family 
at Madras, in more than one instance, and 
gave immediate relief, after laudanum and 
tf medicines had been ineffectually ap- 
plied. 

Curious Experiment.—If a blacksmith 
strike his anvil with a hammer, action and 
re-action are equal, the anvil striking the 
hammer as forcibly as the hammer strikes 
the anvil. Ifthe anvil be large enough, a 
man may place it on his breast and suffer 
another person to strike it with all his force 
without sustaining apy injury, because the 
vis inerlig in the anvil will resist the force of 
the blow, but if the anvil be too-.small, the 
blow will be fatal. 

Salubrity of the London Air.—It was 
a saying of Mr. Cline, many years ago, that 
‘‘London is the healthiest place in the 
world.” In no place are there so many 
human beings congregated together enjoy- 
ing so high a degree of general good health. 
It has been stated, and we believe correctly, 
that the happy exemption which the inha- 
bitants of London for the most part enjoy 
from the diseases common to other capitals, 
is owiug to the sulphureous naptha emitted 
from the coal, serving the salutary purpose of 
checking the progress of febrile affection. 
To prove that the air is saturated with this 
naptha, we shall not be able to recognize 
the presence of a wasp, an insect to which 
sulphur is obnoxious, within the sphere of its 
action. 

Solar Eclipse next September. — The 
Solar Eclipse, which will happen on Sep- 
tember 7, 1820, will be the greatest of all 
those which have happened in this part of 
Europe since the year 1764, and, indeed, of 
all those which will again happen here before 
the year 1847. Like the two eclipses here 
alluded to, it will be annular ; that is, the 
disc of the moon will not wholly cover the 
disc of the sun, but, in certain parts of the 
earth, the sun will show the appearance of 
an annulus, or ring, round the body of the 
moon ; the position and magnitude of which 
will depend on the situatipn of the spectator. 
In no part of England will this annular ap- 
pearance be observed ; it will be seen, how- 
ever in the Shetland Islands. On the con- 
tinent, in any part of that track of country 
which extends nearly in a strait line from 
the north of Westphalia to the south of 
Italy, the inhabitants will have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding this singular phenomenon ; 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 

Improved mode of feeding Pigs.—We 
understand that a pig belonging to Mr. 
Fisher, of Scrooby Inn, gained, by feeding 
on Jndian corn, in the course of siz weeks 
and three days, the enormous weight of 
fifteen stone. 

The pigs in the vicinity of Naples are so 
fat as to be able to move only with difficulty ; 
and several persons have been curious to 
Jearn in what manner this desideratum was 
obtained. They were informed that the 
pigs were always fed in the first instance 
with Indian corn, and then generally per- 
mitted to shift for themselves. The method 
adopted by the Neapolitans to ascertain 
when the animal is ripe for the knife, is as 
extraordinary as it is cruel. An iron probe 
is plunged into the side of the animal, and 
when the point touches the muscular fibre, 
it is indieated by the expression of pain. 
The above fact is here corroborated, and 
the agriculturist may advantageously avail 
himself of the discovery. 

On Bone Manure compared with Dung.— 
Bone mills are very common in the north of 
Lincolnshire, the south of Yorkshire, and 
Nottinghamshire. They are chiefly in the 
hands of persons who make a trade ‘of 
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crushing bones ; they are mostly driven 
steam engines of 8 to 16-horse power, some 
few with two horses ; but it will take three 
lays of two horses each to reduce &( bushels 
of rough bones per day. Farm horses 
mostly have work enough to prepare the 
land, without crushing bones. Last year a 
close of light turnip loam was laid out jn 
breadths of one acre each ; these were sown 
alternately, with ashes burnt from hedge 
sides, at the rate of 16 cubic yards peracre; 
cost 9d. per yard. The next breadth with 
bones (crushed to the size of garden beans), 
forty bushels per acre, at 2s. per bushel; so 
on throughout the close. When the plants 
were young, those on ashes took the lead: 
in six week those on bones took the lead: 
at Martinmas no difference was perceptible; 
they wereall good. Ona piece of clay loam 
the bones were tried, forty bushels per acre, 
against yard dung, ten tons per acre; the 
turnips were equally good. If turnip land 
was dressed with eight cubic yards per acre 
of ashes, and twenty bushels of crushed 
bones per acre, it probably would be better 
than applying them separatively. The ashes 
act first ; the bones being a more permanent 
manure would support the plant after the 
ashes were exhausted. 
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FRANCE. 
Aa account of M. Cailliand’s discoveries 
and observations in Egypt will shortly be 
published in Paris. By a lucky chance, M. 
Cailliand, some years ago discovered, near 
Mount Zabarah, the famous emerald mines 
which were previously known only by the 
tings of the ancient authors, and the 
stories of the Arabs. They had been almost 
forgotten for a long lapse of time, and were 
totally unproductive to the government of 
the country. They were discovered by M. 
Cailliand nearly in the same state in which 
they had been left by the engineers of the 
Ptolemies. He penetrated into a vast num- 
ber of excavations and subterraneous canals, 
some of which are so deep that 400 men 
‘may work in them at once. In the mines 
were found cords, levers, tools of various 
kinds, vases, and lamps ; and the arrange- 
ment of the works afforded every facility for 
studying the ancient process of mining. M. 
Cailliand himself set about working the 
whines, and he has pri six pounds of 
emeralds to Mahommed Ali Pashaw. In 
‘the vicinity of the mines, the ruins ofa little 
town have been discovered, Which, in an- 
cient times was probably Pap sae the 
miners: among the ruins are the of 
several Greeco- Temples with in- 
“seriptions. M. iand has twice visited 
Zabarah; during his second jou he was 
‘eecompanied by a considerable number of 
armed men, miners and workmen, whom 
the Pashaw had placed under his d ctions, 
Ovhis-way tod shi tiiries, the Frei 







traveller crossed one of the ancient routes 
for the trade of India, by the way of Egypt 
He observed stations, enclosures for the 
union and protection of caravans, cisterns, 
&c. M.Cailliand learnt from the Arabs of 
the tribes of Ababdeh and Bycharyn, that 
this road led to the ruins of a very extensive 
town, on the banks of the Red Sea, situated 
about the 24th degree of latitude, near the 
mountain of Elbé. This town has since 
been visited by M.M. Belzoni and Bitche, 
and will probably be better described by them 
than by M. Cailliand. On the banks of the 
Red Sea, the traveller discovered a moul- 
tain of sulphur on which some diggings had 
been made; in the neighbourhood of this 
mountain, traces of volcanic eruptions were 
observable, and a quantity of puzzolane, 
and other igneous substances were found. 
‘M. Cailliand carefully observed the mout- 
tains which separate the Nile from the Ar 
bian Gulf, as well as the calcareous tracts of 
ground, and chains of mountains betwee? 
the Nile and the Oasis, which all belong © 
the primitive soil. Here he examined © 
Weed ancient Egyptian structures, 
others of more modern date; he discové 
several very ancient vaults, thermal spri0g®, 
&c. - Among the Greek and Latin inscr'P 
tions which he met with in his excursion 
was one containing 70 lines, and about oa 
‘thousand letters; it is more copious by 
least one-fifth, than the Greek inscription 
on the Rosetta stone. By dint of vas 
tience and labour, M. Cailliand s 


al in copying this inscription in three days— 
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Though it is of recent date ne with 
the Rosetta monument, since it belongs to 
the age of the Emperor Galba, it presents 
some new and curious facts relative to the 
internal administration of Egypt. M. Cail- 
jand returned last. year to Paris, bringing 

sng with him a vast number of drawings, 
notes, and antiques, found principaily in the 
ypogea of Thebes, &c. These treasures 
save been purchased by the French govern- 


- The antiques are deposited in the 
ry 











of medals and antiques of the king’s 
library, and the drawings will be engraved 
and published with descriptions in two vols. 


t. In November last he was at Bony- 
ey, 25 leagues from Cairo. He was 
about to depart for the Fayoum, and to 
y towayds the Oasis of Sivah. He 
aga this, have made many new and 
interesting observations. Ata quarter of a 


a from one of the pyramids or Sakka- 
to 





ah, he descended into a hypogeum sacred 
the deity Apis, where he found, in a kind 
of labyrinth, several bulls embalmed and 
preserved like mummies. 
‘Tt should be remarked, that M. Belzoni 
had performed the same journey not long 
before; and perhaps had discovered this 
Rot sepulchre of Apis, in company with 
"Beechey (son of Sir William, the Painter) 
tse name the French writers most un- 
lonably mangle, by writing it Bitche / 
Anew'folio volume has just been added 
othe collection of the Greek historians of 
he lower empire, known by the name of the 
intine Historians, of whic most of the 
mes were printed at the Imprimerie 
Royale of Paris, in the 17th century. The 
® volume comprises a history, written by 
#0 Diaconus of the reigns of Romanus the 
er, Nicephorus Phocas, and Johannes 
lisces, (956-975). The Greek histo- 
ian has given a copious account of the wars 
imieh Sviatoslav, Grand Duke of Russia, 
a on against the Greeks in the year 
_ Phe work consequently forms an in- 
Appendix to the history of Russia, 
mis circumstance induced Count Ro- 
of to contribute to its publication by 
ning for 150 copics. The French 
ment bas purchased 50 copies. M. 
a learned eatin Hetlenist, employ- 
ie library of the king of France, has 
id thts history of Leo Diaconus from 
Ss. in the king’s library, with a Latin 
On. The learned editor has also 
‘treatise on tactics, written by order 
Emperor Nicephorus Phocas; a 
tof the ‘history of John of Epi- 
lative to the wars between the 
md the Romans, extracted from a 
tm the Venetian library, and 
riginal Greek of the letter of 
1S fammarian, on ihe capture 
by the Saracens ; this last do- 
never before published except 
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folio. M. Cailliand has again set out for. 


ition. The volume is not 


very extensively circulated, as 150 of the 
copies were lost by the wreck of a vessel 
which sailed from Calais. 

Voyage to Africa, performed by a Steam- 
boat.—A royal brig, called Le Voyageur, 
was lately fitted out at L’Orient for a voyage 
to Senegal, as a steam-packet, the first of 
this construction that has quitted a Freneh 
port, for a distant expedition. Intelligence 
has been received of her safe arrival at the 
place of her destination, having performed 
the passage in sixteen days. 

Ancient Egyptian Inscription.—In our 
number for Nov. 1819, p. 418, we inserted 
two letters addressed to Sir Sidney Smith, 
with a fac simile of the inscription on a gold 
plate found at Canopus; as we have not 
added the explanation of it, we take this op- 
portunity of doing justice to the talents of 
that learned antiquary, Mr. Taylor Combe, 
of the British Museum; and at the same 
time, a pleasure to our readers The in- 
scription is to this effect: —“ King Ptolemy, 
son of Ptolemy, and of Arsinoé, brother di- 
vinities, and Queen Berenice, his sister and 
wife (have consecrated, or have dedicated 
anew) the temple (or place of worship) of 
Osiris.” Though Berenice is here called 
** sister,’ AAEAOH, of Ptolemy, yet she was 
only his first cousin; heing daughter of his 
maternal uncle. Magas; she was his sister, 
therefore, only by some kind of adoption ; 
whether by his parents as their child, or by 
himself, as a token of affection. It is doubt- 
ful whether the term TEMENO”: means a 
temple, or edifice ; it may import nothing 
more than an inclosure or consecrated allot- 
ment « f ground for religious services. - Dr. 
E. D. Clarke, in his Travels in Greece, has 
shewn that much uncertainty is connected 
with the use of the appellations bestowed ‘on 
places of worship by ancient writers ; and 
probably in foreign countries still greater 
liberty is taken with the Greek language.— 
The date of the inscription is between the 
years 246, and 221, before A.D. The ap- 


‘ proach of the form of the characters in 


which it is written (or rather chased) to the 
cursive Greek character, must give it a dis- 
tinguishing importance in the eye of every 
zealous piliographist. 

‘ Parisian Theatricals: new ~Pieces. — 


“The number of new pieces of various de- 


scriptions which have appeared at the dif- 
ferent theatres of Paris, in the course of last 
year, amounts to one hundred and fourteen. 
They have been furnished in the following 
proportions :—The Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic (ci-devant, the Opera) two new operas, 
and three-hallets; the Comedie Francaise, 
severrcomedies; the Theatre Feydeau, eleven 
comic operas; the Theatre Favart, twenty- 
two comedies; the Vaudeville, twenty-two 
comedies, historic facts, vaudevilles, anec- 
dotes, dramatic episodes, parodies, &c. ; the 
Varieties, ‘twenty-five pieces: of different de- 


> Es 


' scriptions ; the theatre of Porte St, Martin, 


thirteen melo-dramas, comedies, or vaude- 
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villes ; the Gaité, fourteen; the Ambigu, 

ten; the Olympic Circus, (thoagh closed 
during a considerable portion of the year) 
five pantomimes. 

_ Prolifie Potatoe imported.—M. Lank- 
mann, one of the most eminent gardeners of 
the city of Lyons, who visited England, in 
the course of his profession, brought. with 
him from London in the year 1818, a po- 
tatoe of a species previously unknown on 
the Continent. He ted it; and, from 
the produce of the first year, he obtained in 
a second plantation, two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds of potatoes. Each 
root produced fifteen or eighteen pounds. 
This potatoe is oblong in form, its skin is of 
a beautiful red colour, and its quality is ex- 
cellent. The foreign pen which reports this 
accession to the vegetables of France, ob- 
serves, that if it does not degenerate, the in- 

. troduction of this species will prove a real 

_ blessing... Our readers, who will take the 

trouble to turn back to our number for Oc- 
tober last, page 293, will be of the same 
opinion ; and we register this article that 
no doubt may hereafter be started respecting 


the country from which the blessing was_ 


derived, 
eS See 

Vindication of the Iron Crown.—The 
_ Iron Crown has become famous, with a re- 
novated kind of. fame, since . Napoleon 
thought proper to wear it as an addition to 
_ that of France, with which he had decorated 
his brow. It has since occasioned a war of 
. ink, r, and words, as formerly it had 
_ occasioned bloody strife between monarchs. 
It affords two subjects of contention: the 
_ authenticity and the sanctily of this mark 
_.of honour; a symbol that has served to le- 
gitimate invasions effected without principle, 
_ and power acquired by the swo Pious 
. tradition. affirms that this very crown is the 
same as was given. by Saint Helena to her 
. son Constantine, which afterwards falling 


into the hands of St. Gregory the Great, . 


passed to those of Theodolinda, who reign- 
ed at Menza; to which is added, that, this 
crown, which is externally of gold, is sanc- 
tified by bearing internally an iron circle, 
formed of one of the nails which assisted in 
_ the crucifix ne ie Saviour oe tradi- 
_ tion is suppo y great authorities, and 
_ might be thought prevailing, in conjunction 
with the ardent devotion of which this crown 
_ has been the object; as it has also been the 
object of conquest.. But all this does not 
_ satisfy the ts, who doubt much whe- 
ther St. H recovered the true nails of 


_ the true cross; whether if she recovered 
_ those nails, this circleof iron be one of them ; 
_ and, whether if it be not one of them, it can 
be a proper abject of devotion. The 
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itself with regiments of — references 
capnonades ending in capitularies, not cap 
tulations, we give both sides leave to reic; 
in victories obtained without loss of ine 
limb, and from which the vanquished, thoy rt 
thrice o’erthrown, may rise again and - 
the unbloody fray. These hints are foyp4. 
ed on a tract lately published at Milag, by 
Angelo Bellani, Za Corona ferrea de| regno 
d'Italia, &c. The Lron Crown of the kine. 
dom of Italy considered : Ist, as a se] 
ment of art; 2d. as a monument of history; 
3 as.a sacred monument, The writer calls 
is treatise with great propriety 
getical Memoir. * incite iad 
RUSSIA. 
Architectural uniformity in rustic dyel. 
lings.—There is something rather pleas. 
ingly allied to good management in a prac. 
tice now adopted by the Russian govern- 
ment, of sending to every cily, town, and 
village under its influence—that is to say, 
not the exclusive property of any nobleman, 
a collection of engraved designs for dwel- 
lings, and buildings; among which any per- 
son about to build himself a house may 
choose one to his mind, but he must choose 
one of the number submitted to his inspee- 
tion. . This duty is confided to the mayor or 
superior of the place (gorod-nisckew), and 
will by degrees introduce a general resem- 
blance or conformity into the country towns. 
At the same time, orders are given for the 


-regular arrangement of the streets; for 


their being formed into lines of proper 
breadths, and the houses being of equal 
heights, two stories only being allowed— 
However rustic the construction of these 
abodes may be, and many are formed of no- 
thing better than vast trunks oftrees scarcely 
squared into timber, yet the effect will be- 
come equally striking and picturesque, espe- 
cially with proper accompaniments of gar- 


_dens, plantations, and other rustic embel- 


lishments. 
_. NORTH AMERICA. 
Plan for preventing Forgery of Bank 


 Notes.—We understand that the Bank of 
' England has declined the adoption of the 
_ following plan, which has originated with a 


citizen of the United States ; but how fat 
real and decisive experiments have been 


proceeded in, to justify the execution of it, 


we do not know. Report mentions the 


_name of Mr. Heath, the engraver, as sac- 
tioning the hope, if not the certainty, of suc- 


cess ; we should otherwise have doubted of 


_ it in all its parts. 


Mr. James Perkins, mechanist of Phila- 
delphia, in order to prevent forgeries, and 
to perpetuate the same design without ihe 
smallest variation, on the plates used for 
printing bank notes, (or on res oe ee 
roposes to engrave the subject on 

of soft steel, Which ‘is to be afterwards 
hardened, and by the power of an ee 
pressure, is to re-impress the subject § 
contains on a plate of soft metal (steel 
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, Of a cylindrical form, which being 

very accurately, will furnish per- 

mpressions, ad infinitum ; or, the ori- 

being preserved, the repetition may 
enewed at pleasure. 

, Perkins has varied his scheme, to 

(as he says), the most delicate en- 

ravings on copper. He undertakes to pro- 

‘e with thirty-six plates, and the labour 

sf four men, one hundred and eight impres- 

psi a minute; six thoysand in an hour, 

and sixty thousand in a day; by placing 

ese thirty-six plates on a cylinder of four 

diameter, the ink is applied to them af- 

ter the tl used in —~ of our stained 

manufactories ; and paper of indefi- 

FP length is passed bkewbed" the cylinder 

and the plank of the press. 


This device is not original: the principle 
of it has long been employed at Birming- 
ham, and elsewhere, in producing orna- 
ments of varieus kinds; and we well re- 
member an instance of a gentleman visitor, 
who, asking a workman—how many dozens 
of such apattern he could produce in a day? 
—received no other answer, than one of 
those looks which, though easily compre- 
hended, bespeak the want of comprehen- 
sion: turning to his friend, the master-ma- 
nufacturer, for explanation, he was taught 
his mistake—* You have asked him how 
many dozen he could produce in a day, you 
re have enquired— How many gross an 

ur? 
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het NEW INVENTIONS. 
“Wr. Brocksopp’s Patent Apparatus for 
rushing Sugar.—This invention consists 
in applying a small mill, to break the lumps 
ffaw sugar, upon taking it out of the 
sad, and is intended to supersede the 
ecessity of pounding them with a mallet or 
amier, as commonly practised by the re- 
ail grocer, &c. The apparatus is simply a 
mir Of tollers, between which the sugar 
masses from a hopper above, and falls into 
a box below : the rollers are made to revolve 
gainst each other by means of a cog-wheel 
ind pinion upon their respective axes, work- 
ed by a handle; and as the wheel and pinion 
guse the rollers to turn with different de- 
rees Of velocity, they will necessarily rub 
gainst each other, which will more effec- 
ally reduce the sugar to powder. There 
'a scraper placed under the rollers to pre- 
mt the sugar from adhering, and the mo- 
ion is’ regulated by the application of a fly 
on Rail or Carriage-ways.—In the 
rhood of Newcastle, this ingenious 
ing friction, and pan wd 
o> ut ihe wageons, has n 
dopte to ‘yery great extent. According 
M, Gallois, an extent of 28 square miles 
e surfac Of the earth, presents a series 
tile } for this species of conveyance ; 
© interior of the adjacent coal-mines 
is them to as large an'amount. Five 
,Waggons, made entirely of iron, 
#0 each other in regular succession, 
these roads without any other mov- 
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ur OWn gravitating force. By 


‘2 pulley, or wheel, a certain num- 
Catfiages in descending occasion a 
imber of others to mount, in order 
'@ load at the summit of the in- 

ane tliey traverse. Weare, how- 
rally led to believe that, except- 
YP culiar circumstances, there 
ys be a great saving of ‘power in 
by water, for this simple rea- 
nole weight of the burden so 
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transported is transported by the stream 
with a comparatively small loss of power 
by friction, while the inclined plane on 
which the carriage runs supports only a 
part of its weight. On the other hand, 
however, it cannot be denied that many si- 
tuations in which it would be quite impos- 
sible to open a canal, might admit of the 
establishment of metallic and other rail- 
ways. 

Machinery for sifting Cinders.—-—Mr. 
Styles, of Islington, has lately obtained a 
patent for an improved apparatus for this 
purpose. It consists of a bin, or box, con- 
taining a sieve, suspended upon swiaging 
pivots: this is moved in a manner similar 
to the sieves of winnowing machines, by 
the intervention of a crank connected with 
the handle, and its motion may be regulated 
by a fly-wheel. There is a contrivance, by 
means of a sliding lever and handle, to dis- 
charge the contents of the sieve after it has 
been sifted, into a scuttle placed beneath ; 
and by this means the operator is protected 
from the dust which naturally arises from 
the agitation of the cinders. 

Ananas Cloth.—I\tis not generally known, 
that cloth may be manufactured from the 
fruit of the Ananas. The fine and strong 
fibres of this delicious fruit, on being spun, 
produce a shirting cloth of very good qua- 


lity... The Ananas cloth is easily bleached 


in Brazil; and indeed it is only there that 
the cloth can be successfully manufectured, 
for in that fertile climate the ananas grow 
abundantly in the open air, particularly in 
those parts where the soil is mixed with 
clay. 

Varnish for Wood.—The Italian cabinet 
work in this respect excels that of any other 
country.. To produce this effect, the work- 
men first saturate the surface with olive oil, 
and then apply a solution of gum arabic in 
boiling alcohol. This mode of varnishing 
is brilliant, if not superior, to that 
pt sc by the French in their most ela~ 
borate works : HPD avis 
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Boots without Seams.—A_ patent has 


lately been obtained for the manufacture of 


hoots and shoes without seams. For this 
purpose, the patentee proposes that the 
thigh of the beast should be:flayed without 
cutting. open, and afterwards dressed and 
curried upon blocks. The boot top upon 
the same principle is to be made of the 
shoulder, prepared in like manner. 

. Siderography.—The chief merit of this 
invention consists in its power to multiply 


engravings of the most exquisite, as well:as’ 


-those of inferior kinds, and substituting steel 
in place of copper plates, in certain cases. 
This process of stereotyping the fine arts, is 
simple, and easily understood, and is effect- 
ed in the following manner :—Steel blocks 


or plates are prepared in a peculiar way, of 
sufficient softness to receive the tool of the 


engraver, who is able to produce upon them 
even better and sharper work than upon 
copper. ! his block or plate is then hard- 
ened by a new process, without injury to the 


most delicate lines., A cylinder of steel, of 


proper diameter and width, is then prepared 
to. receive the impression on its periphery ip 
relief; this is effected by being applied to a 
singularly constructed press, invented ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The cylinder is 
then hardened, and fac-similes may be pro- 
duced upon steel or copper plates ad infini-~ 
tum ;-and in this way, bank note plates may 
have the talents of the most eminent artists 
in England transferred to them. The great 
advantage of this invention, as applied to 
secure bank notes from fgrgery, is, that it 
produces perfect .identity..in all the notes, 
and admits ofa test, whereby each note may 
he identified, as all. the, notes may be per- 
fectly alike except the, denomination; and 
every individual who will take the trouble 
to. furnish ‘himsélf:with an original impres- 
sion from any-ofe*of the:test dies, may, by 
comparison, determine whether the note is 
genuine or-not.- p24 

MMusie.—An ihvention has recently been 
perfected for turning'the leaves of music by 
the foot, instead ofthe hand. The machine 


consists of five distinct. movements, ,. The 


first turns the leaf, the second turns: it back 
when a da ‘capo | 
cures the second leaf whilethe first is turn- 
ibg, ‘the fourth shifts the second Jever into 
the: place of ‘the first, ‘and the fifth action is 


its return of itself to take the second Jeaf 
piano-forte, and 


over. It is fixed inside the 
is not seen unless used. 
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by a central luggage-box, or seat for oy, 
sine passengers, in order to distribute the 
load more advantageously than has before 
been done over the springs, axles, and cay. 
riage. 

Rosert: Satmon, of Woburn, Bedford. 
shire, Esq. ; and WiLLiam Warrgii, 
of Chenies,. Bucks, for sundry Apparatys 
for cooling; condensing, and ventilating 

Worts, Liquors, and all oiher Fli%ds gy 

solid Matters. Dated Jan. 15, 1819, 

In the first place we explain, that the 
principle of our invention is the production 
of cold, by a blast of wind so applied, as to 
create a constant revolution in the liguid to 
be cooled, to act on a large surface of the 
same, to cause evaporation and production 
of cold, and to retain the colder particles and 
leave the caloric at liberty to escape. To 
effect this,we make use of any of the common 


condensing engines already in use, adapted 


to the purpose as hereinafter explained; 
from these we apply the blast on the surface 
in the required direction, and these are 
made to take in their air from the atmo- 
sphere, or from any well or cellar, or their 
owa blast may be re-conducted and re-ap. 
plied without increasing the labour of 
working them. Secondly, we make such 
blast to cause.a revolution in the liquid to 
be cooled, so, that every part thereof is put 
in motion, and each particle is made suc- 
cessively to discharge its caloric. Thirdly, 
we occasionally introduce other apparatus, 
which we call breakers; against these the 
liquor is made by its impetuosity to dash 
and separate, thereby more thoroughly 
mixing the blast therewith, carrying with it 
and evaporating, part of the liquid, leaving 
the caloric, at. liberty by its elasticity to 
escape, and depositing the colder particles 
on. the revolving fluid. Fourthly, we also 
occasionally , introduce other apparatus, 
which we call déscenders ; these occasion 
the surface of. the liquor in revolving to 
descend to the bottom, bringing the bottom 
to the surface, so as to discharge its caloric. 
Fifthly, we also occasionally introduce other 
apparatus, which we call revolving dis- 
chargers ; these are introduced for cooling 
liquor in. deep, vessels ; these, by the blas 
are made to revolve and keep the liquor im 
motion, and by, revolving they successively 
bring up the caloric to and above the surface, 
at..the same time exposing a large mol 
surface to the action of the blast, thereby 
increasing the sraporalie’y and cones 
d directing the blast to the aurtaee OF : 
liguor.,...Sixthly, .we occasionally introcte 


other which we call confiners ; 
oor ha ei blast down to the 


a to attract the vapour 
surface of the ee to attract pe ee 


blast, for, tion, Seventhly, we ace 
one introduce other apparatus, which 


2 — _ - these are casings oF 
(rough lo, repupuct. tbe Hse ine 
fan,afver haying passed over the surat 
the liquor. . 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 
Puutirs, Lonpon, the Younger, of 
»° practical chemist; for a 
method of destroying or decomposing the 
offensive vapour arising from animal or 
vegetable matter when heated. Jan. 25, 1820. 
Joun Moopy, of Margate, Kent; for an 
jtkestand, containing carbonaceous and 
extractive matter in a dry state, which, with 
the addition ‘of water only, will supply ink. 
Jan, 25, 1820, 
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Georce and Win1iam Suoosriner, 
Houndsditch ; for a substitute for flax or 
hemp, and for manufacturing the same for 
all purposes for which flax or hemp are used. 
Feb, 5, 1820. 

James Huecett, Hailsham, Sussex ; 
for a machine to: be attached to carriages 
as a substitute for a drag, to-reculate the 
speed, and to prevent accidents in going 
down. hill, or in other perilous situations. 
Feb. 20, 1820. 
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_ Instruetions for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor, in some diseases of -frequent occur- 
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residing ata distance’ from professional aid. 
By a Physician. 12mo. pp. 43. 

This little tract contains useful information, and 
directions with respect to those common disorders 
to which the human frame, however generally 
healthy, is always liable, as fever, catarrh, disor- 
dered bowels, &c. By the help of-such a manuat, 
« well-informed and pradeut individual, aithougl 
destitute of regular professional kuowledge, may 
frequently alleviate and remove the suffeiiogs of 
his neighbours. 

Practical Observations on the. Means of 
Preserving the Health of Soldiers, in Camp 
and in Quarters ; with Notes on the Medical 
‘Treatment of'several of the most important 
Diseases, which were found to prevail in the 
British Army during the late War. By 
Edward Thornhill-Luscombe, M. D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, &c. 8vo. 6s,. 
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ef the Corps of Artillery in the British Ser- 
vice, and on the Application of that Arm in 
the Field. 8vo. 7s. 

A Register of Ships employed in the Ser- 
vice of the Hon. the United East India 
Company, from the year 1760, to 1819. 
By Horatio C. A. Hardy. 8vo. 16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Remarks Critical and Moral on the Ta- 
lents of Lord Byron, and the Tendencies of 
Don Juan. By the Author of Hypocrisy: 
a Satire. 8vo. 3s. 


In this very caustic review the author pays due 
homage to the noble author’s diversified and un- 
equalled poetical talents; while he exposes the 
hardened vice which those talents have been so 
wretchedly misemployed in disguising under the 
most fascinating ferms, in all its native hideous. 
ness. When “ the bubble reputation” shall cease 
to delight, and the infirmities of age-shall an- 
nownce the inevitable and awful realities of «de«th, 
and “ somethiug after death,” from which of Lord 
Byron’s works will he derive consolation? or 
whither will he turn to avoid the miserable con- 
sciousness of his inability to repair the mischiefs 
he now commits in wantonness ? 


Memoir of the Most Noble Francis Mar- 
quis of Hastings, K. B, and G. C, B., Go- 
vernor General and Commander in Chief in 
India, &c. S8vo. pp. 75. 


We are here presented with a very slight sketch 
of the honourable career of this distinguished no- 
bleman, whose leading maxim seems uniformly to 
have been to serve his king and country wherever 
he could, without making the preponderance of a 
party the subject of exclusive consideration. His 
able administration in India has already immor- 
talized his name, but, we trast, for the sake of our 
country, it willlong continue to guard her honour 
and prosperity in that important division of th 
British empire. 

The Student’s Guide to the Inner Temple : 
shewing the Necessary Forms to be observed 
on Admission, Entrance into Commons, 
Keeping Terms, Call to the Bar, &c. &c. 1s. 

The NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

, e Monastery: a Romance. By the 
Author of “ Waverly.” In 8 vols. 


The matchléss facility of the great Scottish no- 
velist seems to increase as he proceéds. Critics, 
artists, and manufacturers of melo-drames can 
scarcely seize ow the. beanties of one of lis works 


find him again within the border, wandering in the 
deep glens of his own romantic region, and com- 
pelling the delicate spirits which in old time were 
believed to haunt them, to appear at his bidding. 


terest arises. from the ‘ 
rous aod gallant peasunt, the last fema 

tative of an ancient family, which are con. 

ected with the public events of the age, and in- 

d by fairy Spells, Its chief characters are 

Ralbert Glendinning, a brave, spirited, and noble- 

hearted youth; Julien Avenel, passiouaté and 

the robbtr; Father Eustace, an austege monk, of 


a 
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fiery zeal for his faith, yet deep gentleness of sou! 
Piercie Shatton, a fop of the Elizabethan age: me 
old enthusiastic preacher of the Protestant heresy 
a fond, beautiful, and heroic lass of the mill; ayy 
though last, not least, a creature of fairy tep 
whose sérial existence quivers with the fates of the 
house of Avenel. There is little of sustained ip. 
terest in the story; and, what is of more import. 
ance, there are few of those bighly wrought dr. 
matic scenes wliich abound in most of the former 
works of the’author. ts clitef defects arise frem 
the intermingling of the wildest images of super. 
stitious fantasy with the vivid pictures of real life, 
and the occurrences of authentic history, We 
object not those merits of the supernatural, which 
give a solemn, yet a softened, air to our contem. 
plations, which being put foith with ditlidence, 
are received with awe, and to which we may sor. 
render our imaginations without feeling that the 
wuthor’s whole creation is unreal and shadowy, 
But when amidst persons of flesh and blood, whose 
warm hands we seem to grasp, and in whose hu. 
Mat emotions we intensely sympathise, tuiries ay. 
pear chuunting their mystic strains, Su rounding 
the chatacters with grotesque wonders, and actu. 
ally briaging about the events of the tale by ther 
spells, the effect is incongruous and chilling. In. 
deed, the spirit of this romance is, in -herself, ex. 
ceedingly perplexing. She leaps on the horse of a 
monk, and swims behind him along a stream until 
he is half drowped—iecovers from him an English 
translation of the Bible—conveys the daring hero 
through the earth into a cavern, where the sacred 
volume is encircled with magic flames, from which 
he seizes it~digs a grave for nobody, and fills it 
up again, and on various other occasions appears 
a most “ tricksome spirit.” 

The appointing a fairy guardian of an English 
copy of the Scriptures, and surrounding it with 
spells, neither of earth vor of hell, seems like the 
iinage of a dream ia which wild shapes fiom times 
the most remote are fantastically blended—where 
realities melt into shadows—and familiar things 
and strangest iniaginations dance together before 
us. In one scene, indeed, the supernatural agency, 
though wholly without apparent end, produces an 
effect which is really awful. Halbert and Piercie 
Shafton meet to decide a quarrel by the arbitra- 
ment of blood, and seeking a fit place for their 
contest, come to the enchanted feuntain in the 
wildest recess of the glen. There they perceive a 
grave dug close by the font of the rock, the green 
turf laid on one side, the earth on the other, and a 
mattock and shovel on its verge. This tomb, pro- 
vided by unearthly hands, on the margin of which 
a mortal combat is to be decided, makes the blood 
curdle with that strange delight which imaginative 
horror awakens,» The result, however, is absurd 
and perplexing. Shafton falls apparently lifeless— 
his body disappears—the grave is filled up, and 
the turf neatly placed over it, by the aerial sexton 
and the dead re-appears, pale and bloody, with his 
wounds healed, to be accused of the murder of 
one who has fled believing himself the hom- 
cide! Though. the general effect is very broken 
and imperfect, there are many ‘ouches which eve 
dently come from the masterly hand of the ane 
of Waverly. Halbert is one of the most lively wt 
spirited sketches ever drawn of a young Hero 
the mouutains—noble-minded, fiery, aud most 

itiful in wild grace, and glowing with 


our. The character of Edward, 4 


instinctive 
from a mild’ and. affectionate yout! ATT 
with ‘savage - on the supposee | 
Of hid ‘bother! and rival, which he dine? 
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sant enough to fancy, nor probable evonch to be. 
jieve. Sir Piercie Shafton—the fop and flowery 
talker of another age of Dandyisni—who speaks 
Sir, Philip Sidney as though “ he too were an Ar- 
".-though somewhat tiresome in bis ha- 
‘rangues, is the most original and the best sustained 
e.of the novel, In vividness of descrip- 
gion, the Monastery will soffer little by a eom- 
son with the best works of its auther. The 
songs of the Lady of Avenel, which sbe warbles 
ghenever she appears, are exqsiisite—light, deli- 
cate, fanciful, and seem to partake of the character 
of the element in which she is moving. In these, 
‘at least, the author of the Lay of the last Minstrel 
stands as clearly confessed, as though the title- 
of the work had contained hi, name. 
The Hermit of Glenconella. A Tale. By 
Eneas M‘Donnel]. 12mo. 7s. 
ee _ Earl Osric ; or, the Legend of Rosamond. 
Mrs. Isaac. 12mp. 4 vols. 24s. 
ithe Orientalist ;* or, Electioneering in 
Ireland. A Tale. 12mo. 2 vols. 
“Coincidence ; or the Soothsayer. A Novel. 
By Paul Sebright. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s, 6d. 
boards. 


Italian Mysteries ; or, More Secrets than 
One. By Francis Latham, Author of the 
Mysterious Freebooter. 8 vols. 16s. 6d. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

-Britannia’s Tears over her Patriot and 
Hero: An Elegy, descriptive of the life and 
lasthours of the late illustrious and bene- 


Siege Deke of Kent. S8vo. 
: : a National Melo-drama in 
three acts; founded on the “ Legend of 


” 8vo. 1s. 

tr, or the Voyage of Life; and 
smaller Poems. By Charlesworth 

y» late of Hesding gley, Yorkshire, plates. 
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us Poems. By Walter Scott, 








esq. 14s. 
_ The Thistle and his Weeds uprooted in 
ato Street. A Poem. Illustrated with an 
igtaving of the Radical Parliament. 
| Primer, in Verse; with a 
Poetic y, or Feasting and Fight- 
WR bey beaiery right pleasant Poems. To 
) is added, a Critical Dissertation on 
}Coal’s Levee, addressed to the Pro- 
ors and Students at the University of 
48. 
te Bruce and Wallace : “published from 
/ancient Manuscripts preserved in the 
ry of the Faculty of Advocates, with 
= es, Biog phical Sketches, and a Glos- 
mty, 2vols. 4to. 61. 6s. 
_ SB Elegy on the Death of his late Ma- 
George the Third. By Mrs. Cockle. 


on the Art of Acting, in Three 





















“3h . Svo. 2s..6d. 
200% ci, @ Tragedy i in Five Acts. By 
as . She Maicy. 8vo. 4s 6d. 
© for Dinner, a Farce. By R. 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden. 


segues 
a 5 aets 


6§ AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
ns since the Peace. By Sir 
Bart. 
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The author justly considers that the distressed 
condition of the labouring classes of his country- 
men, iuducing them to listen with avidity to those 
who pretend to point out the means of ameliorat- 
ing thcir’ situation, is the grand impediment te 
their return to loyal aud contented tranquillity. 
To remedy this evil, he considers that one of the 
following courses must be adopted: 1. To revert to 
the system of high prices, with a view to keep eur 
poor lands in cultivation, to maintain a full de- 
mand for the prcducts of industry ia the domestic 
market, aud a facility of paying texes; a scheme 
which, in the present circumstances of the world, 
would imply the necessity of a high protecting 
duty on corn, an inconvertible paper currency, and 
the commutation of some of the taxes on consump- 
tion for a property tax: or 2. To pursue the course 
we have entered upon towards a system of low 
prices, with a view to encourage general industry, 
by a freedom of commercial intercourse with other 
countries, and a full demand for labour to be em. 
ployed upon those products for which such free- 
dom of intercourse must create a demand, This 
scheme would imply a dereliction of all protecting 
duties upon corn, whereby our poor lands would 
be thrown out of cultivation, but corn sold ata 
lower price to the people; a perseverance in the 
resumption of cash payments, and the repeal of a 
laige portion of those taxes which are now levied 
for the payment of the national debt; ia other 
words, a redemption of part of that debt by a sa- 
crifice of capital, in order to get rid of the interest. 


The Radical Triumvirate: A Letter to 
John Bull, from an Oxonian resident in.Lon- 
don. 8vo. 

The Palace of John Bull, contrasted with 
the Poor “ House that Jack Built.” 

A Fragment of the History of John Bull, 
with the birth, parentage, education, and 
humours of Jack Radical; with incidental 
remarks upon ancient and modern Radical- 
ism. By Horace Hombergh, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, London. 

Letters on the present State of the Coun- 
try, and on its Representation in Parliament, 
especially its County Representation. By 
an Essex Freeholder. 8vo. 2s. 

Dolby’s Parliamentary Register, contain- 
ing the whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
ings of the late Parliament from its first 
Meeting, January 14, 1819, to its Dissolution, 
Feb. 28, 182U. 8vo. 3 vols. 26s. 


_ _A Guide to the Electors of Great Britain, 


wpon the Accession of the new King, and of 
a vew Parliament. By a Brother Elector. 2s. 

Reports of Cases of Controverted Elee- 
tions in. the Sixth Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. By Uvedale Corbett and Ed- 
mund Robert Daniell, esq. Barristers at 
Law. 8vo, 9s. - 

The Necessity of Parliamentary Reform 
demonstrated by an Arithmetical Statement 
of the impertect Representation of the 
people of Great Britain, the Causes and Re- 
medies., Is.6d. — 

A Letter on the Aspect of the Times, ad- 
dressed to the Freeholders of Norfulk. By 
@. Friend to Order. 8vo. 1s. 

The Political Constitution of the Spanish 
Monarchy, as iméd by the Cortes at 
Cadiz, 19th March, 1812. evo, 3s. 6d. 
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Letters to the Earl of Liver 
Distress of the Mercantile, Shipping, Agri- 
cultural, and Manufacturing Interests, with 
the several remedies proposed. By Joseph 
Pinsent. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Petition to the House of Commons, on 
the Conduct of the Trustees of the Exeter 
School, with an Introduction, Notes and 
Explanations. By.J.Lempriere, D. D. 4s. 

Address to those who may be removing 
to the United States of America, on the ad- 
vantages of Equitable Associations of Ca- 
pital and Labour, in the Formation of New 
Settlements. By George Countauld. 

SERMONS, 

The Truth, Nature, and Universality of 
the Gospel, a Sermon, preached at Stirling, 
June 29, 1819. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Sie 

Britain’s Loss Deplored, and the Rod of 
God Acknowledged; being the substance of 
2 Sermon occasioned by the Death of his 
revered Majesty George the Third, preach- 
ed at the Orphan House, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, on the 16th of February, 1820. By 
Edmund Grindrod,_. 

Divine Providence Illustrated in the Or- 
dination of political Government, and parti- 
cularly in the Character and Reign of his 
late revered Majesty King George Hl. being 
the Substance of a Discourse delivered in 
Sans-street Chapel, Surderland, on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 16, the day of the Royal Inter- 
ment, in which the doctrine of the Apostle’s 
words—The Powers that be are ordained 
of God, is impartially adjusted, and religi- 
ously improved. By David M’Nicoll. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Stoékton-on-Tees. By W. N. Darnell, 
B. D. Vicar of that place, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 16, being the day appointed for the in- 
terment of his Jate Majesty George III. 1s. 

The Character of George the Third, and 
the Character of his Reign, considered se- 
parately, a Sermon, preached at the ,Oc- 
tagon Chapel, Norwich, Feb. 16, 1820. By 

Thos. Madge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. as 

‘Hezekiah honoured at his Death, ‘a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parish Church of 
Clapham, Feb. 16, 1820, the day of his late 
Majesty’s Funeral. By~- the Rev. W. 
Dealtey, Rector of Clapham. Is. 6d. . 

A Sermon on the Death of his late Ma- 
jesty, preached in the Parish Church of 
Dorking, Surrey, Feb,. 16, 1820. By the 
Rey. rge Feachem, M. A. Vicar of 
Dorking. 1s. 6d. ee 

A Sermon on the Death of the Duke of 
Kent, add bis Majesty George II... By the 
Rev. A. Reed.” Is. Gd. uy ‘és 

A Sermon on the Death of his Majesty 
— If. By “ Rev. J. Davis. . Is. 

A on on the Death of his Majest 
George IIL, By the Rev. T. Pesehbeele ie 

A Sermon on the Death of his. Majesty 

lil. By the Rev, Geo. Burder: 1s. 


<: Beat Provision for z oor. A Ser- ; 
mou preached at the opening of St. Mav- ) 
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‘namely, the government of the country; 


_ down on our heads, and their own, th 


[April 1, 
thew’s Chapel, Manchester. By 
R. Bradley.” 82: Bop 

A Sermon preached in St. A : 
Church, Plymouth, on the day of me 
neral of his !ate Majesty. By Robert Lam. 
pen, M.A. Is, 

A Sermon preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in Great St. Mary’s Church 
Feb, 16, 1820.. By the Rev. John Kaye 
D.D: Master of Christ’s College, and Re. 
gius Professor of Divinity. 4to. 1s. 6d, 

A Sermon preached by the Rev. H. J. 
Knapp, A. M. Curate of St. Andrew, Under. 
shaft, Feb. 16, on the day of his late Ma. 
jesty’s Funeral. 1s. Gd. 

The Mourning of Hadad Rimmon. 4 
Sermon, preached in St. John’s Church. 
Blackburn, on the evening of his late Ma- 
jesty’s Interment, Feb? 16, 1820. - By Thos. 
Dunham Whitaker, LL.D. F.R S.F.S.A. 
Vicar of Whalley and Blackburn. Publish- 
ed OF the benefit of the poor of Whalley. 
Is. Gd. 

The Christian House, built by Truth on 
a Rock; or, an Antidote. to Infidelity, with 
numerous Engravings. 8vo. ls. 

SCIENCE. 

An Introduction to Minerclogy; com- 
prising the Natural History and Character 
of Minerals, and a Description of Rocks 
both simple and aggregaic. By Robert 
Bakewell, Author of an Introduction to 
Geology. Plates. 8vo. 2Is. 

An Introduction to Solid Geome*ry, and 
to the Study of Crystallography: containing 
an Investigation of some of the Properties 
belonging to the Platonic Bodies, inde- 
pendent of the Sphere. By N. J. Barker, 
M. G. 8S. Teacher of Crystallography and 
Mathematics, [Illustrated by four Plates, 
from original Drawings by the Author. 8yo. 
12s. 

THEOLOGY. 


The Nature and Extent of Christian Duty, 
stated and enforced, with a more immediate 
reference to the present times: in a Sermon 
preached in the parish church of St. Mary, 
Guildford. By the Rev. John Stedmas, 
M.A., head master of the royal grammar 
school. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Tn expatiating on the practical duties of Chris- 
tianity,the reverend author takes occasion to notice 
the prevalence of infidelity. He insists “ that 
the design of every man wiio sets up to disprove 
the truth of his Bible, and to shake and vilify une 
popular belief in its doctrines and pre cepts, Is © 
cut in sunder those ties of love, of interest, 
mutual dependence which bind man to man, ' 
each and all to their common centre of seen 
stroy the principle and efficacy of those laws whieh 
are.at once the nation’s pride and protection, b 


hee rally. to pall 
paralyze.the hance of justice; and. - 2 venerabe 
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whose only supp 


c civil government, 
fabric of g —o 


must.ever be derived from the paramou 
tions of the religion of the bible.” 
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his late venerable Majesty George the Third ; 
wih a Brief Eulogy of his late Royal High- 
nese the Duke of Kent. Delivered Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 16, at Worship-street, by John 
Evans, LL.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Affliction; or; the Blessings of God Ma- 
sifested. By Philalethes. 1l2mo. &d. 

The Reflector. The efforts of Atheists, 
lofidels, Materialists, Radiculs, and Soci- 
nians, to enlighten and improve mankind by 
undermining the Truth of Religion, ex- 
plored and exposed in Letters from the Me- 
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8vo. Is. 6d, 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Eynesbury 
and St. Neots, in Huntingdonshire, and of 
St Neot’s in Cornwall. By G, C. Gorham, 
M.A. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with plates.-8vo. 18s. Fine, 21s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to India. By the Rev. James 
Cordiner, A. M. Author of a Description of 
Ceylon. 8vo. 7s. 








DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE last. month has not been quite 
0 eventful a one as its predecessor, 
though sufficiently pregnant with occur- 
rences which demand attention. We 
closed our ok yreweed Digest with a brief 
view of the circumstances connected 
with the Cato street plot, whose disco- 
very took place just at the period when 
our-remarks were about to go to press. 
We shall now, therefore, commence our 
labotrs with a detail of what subse- 
quently occurred ‘respecting that terrific 


ttwas-at first thought, and very na- 
tural, that the conspirators had not 
med their diabolical scheme uncon- 
nected with the seditious projects of the 
reformers in the disturbed districts. 
Without such a‘connexion, in fact, there 
wareely seemed an adequate motive or 
object for the nefarious design which 
. Whether, however, 








t n of any co-operation of 
the kind, we cannot pretend to know. 
fhatever infurmation ministers may 
We received, they have been careful 
divulge, as the proper time for 
ieGisclosure will be when the wretched 
mare put upon their trial. 
‘*n€ trst step was to summon a coro- 
; uire into the death of 
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ati at in sstigation “of all the facts of 
aeease, they returned a verdict of mur- 
eragainst Thistlewood, Davidson, Ings, 











; aus 


uro, Wilson, Gilchrist, and others 
wn. The whole of these persons 
toyed to have been in the loft at 
¢ of Swithers’ death, and were, 
re, in thereye of the law, parti- 
winle, the conspirators under- 
cated and Jong examinations 
: § Privy Council. Every effort 
mate to- trace -the ramifications of 
Oe ei hee rits motives, and tu 
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they contemplated 
the investigations of ministers have led 


to ve . 
the police officer ; and after a 


idd, Monument, Strange, 


ascertain its anticipated consequences. 
Many arrests took place subsequently to 
the first detection of the gang. It was 
estimated by the officers employed upon 
the occasion, atid we believe it was also 
calculated from the information that had 
been given, that the number actually as- 
sembled on the night of the 23d ulf. 
amounted to about twenty-six persons. 
Of these only ten were at first secured ; 
but, by the vigilance of the police, many 
more were afterwards apprehended. and 
at present there are twenty, if not more, 
awaiting the issue of trial. : 

What was the nature of the deposi- 
tions made before tlie Privy Council re- 
mains a profound secret, till the trial 
takes place. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
that on the 2d instant, after a final exa- 
mination, the following eight were fully 
committed to the Tower, upon charges 
of high treason and murder, viz.:— 
Thistlewood, Brunt, Davidson, Ings, 
Wilson, Tidd, Harrison, and Monument. 
Six others, Bradburn, Cooper, Gilchrist, 
Strange, Hall, and Firth were also com- 
mitted to the Coldbath-fields prison, 
upon similar charges. Subsequently, a 
man of the name of George was appre- 
hended, and sufficient evidence appear- 
ing against him to implicate him in the 
proceedings of the above men, he was 
also committed. The poor fool Pres- 
ton; the crazy radical cobbler, who was 
tried in 1817, along with Watson, is 
among the number arrested, and com- 
mitted fur trial. 

In the absence of all legal proof as to 
the positive designs of the conspirators, 
it is dificult to express any decided 
opinion. We would not willingly pre- 
jadge even thtir case, atrocious and 
blood-thirsty as it seems to be. Not, in- 
deed, that it could be ¢asy to increase the 
indignation and abhorrence which the 
discovery of the plot excited throughout 
the kingdom. When it first broke upon 
the public mind, there was a sort of 
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stupor, a kind of speechless amazement 
pervaded the country. Every man felt 
as if he partook, in his own person, of 
the infamy that was cast upon the very 
name of Englishman. Private assassina- 
tion, produced by private wrongs, real 
or imaginary,:is a moral crime of so 
black a character, that we are willing to 
compound for the reproach of almost 
any other; but what is individual assas- 
sination compared with such a wholesale 
butchery as was meditated by these con- 
spirators? We doubt whether the his- 
tory of any civilized nation can produce 
a case of parallel enormity. Whatever 
may be our indignation and horror at 
the conspiracy, we cannot plead igno- 
rance of the causes which have branded 
the nation with this foul stain. They 
are amatter of common notoriety. We 
have ouly to recall the licentious writings 
of the seditious press, and, there we 
shall find those causes distinctly unfolded. 
It is impossible to deny this fact, unless 
we are prepared also to renounce the 
whole current of human experience in 
all ages. Why are the pee ts of our 
holy religion inculeated? Why is the 
force of moral example insisted upon ? 
Why do we anxiously endeavour to pro- 
vide for our offspring the perusal of such 


books as may form their youthful minds: 


to hononr and virtue? Because we 


know, that the human mind is influenced, 


that the human character is formed by 
what itis taught. It is with the culture 
of man as with the culture of the earth ; 
the produce is according to what is gown. 
Cal Re then, [eign Jes ines a 
single assassin, but gangs of assassins, 
hele been created by the doctrines of 
those wretches, who recommended as- 
sassination with impunity. Not. only 
-did they recommend this crime in gene- 
rab; they even named the individuals 
who aug! t to be immalated, They went 
a step further. They painted in glow- 
ing colours, the, sublime heroism of a 
deed which all the rest of the world con- 
sideras the blackest in the black cata- 
logue of human vices. Was it to be ex- 
pected that these incitements would pro- 
duce pO. consequences? _Was it to be 
hoped that they. would not operate upon 
depraved and weak minds? We believe 
there were some persons of such feeble 
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It is some consolation to think, tha 
the conspirators cannot by any Possibility 
escape the punishment they have jp. 
curred. 'Fhey will be arraigned upon 
two points, that of high treason and 
murder. The former may fail, because 
it is a crime over which the jealous pro- 
tection of the constitution has thrown its 
broadest mantle. The proofs must be 
of the most unequivocal description. If 
there is the slightest doubt, the benefit 
of that doubt will be given to the ac- 
cused. There may exist the most entire 
moral conviction in the minds of the 
jury, as to their guilt; yet, if that guilt 

e not made apparent, according to the 
strictest interpretation of the law, they 
must be acquitted. T'he chances in their 
favour, therefore, are numerous; but 
happily, should their prosecutions fail 
upon this head, there will still remain 
the charge of murder, and there they 
cannot fail. The language of the law is 
most explicit in this respect. Every in- 
dividual. who was present in the loft 
when the unfortunate Smithers was 
killed, is as much guilty of his murder, 
as Thistlewood is, who actually stabbed 
him. It would. indeed, be a melancholy 
thing, if any quirk or nicety in the prac- 
tical administration of justice could be 
the means of turning such wretches loose 
again upon society. 

It was the intention of Ministers to 
have prorogued Parliament, on the 2th 
or 26th ult.; but the discovery of the 
Cato-street plot rendered it expedient 
that it should not separate till it was as- 
certained that no simultaneous move- 
ment: was. likely to take place in any of 
the provinees. Accordingly both houses 
continued to sit till the 28th, when bis 
Majesty prorogued them, by commiission, 
ind the following speech was delivered 
by the lords commissioners :— 

“< My Lords and Gentlemen, 

« We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you; that itisa great disappointment 
to his. Majesty, that on this first and solemn 
occasion. he is prevented by indisposition 
from meeting you in person. 

“ It would have been.a consolation to his 
Majesty to give ttterance in this place 
those feelings with which his Majesty and 
the nation ‘alike deplore the loss of a So- 
vereign, the common father of all his people. 

- The King conimands us to inform you, 
that in determining to call without delay the 


" new Parliament, his, Majesty has been 


fiuenced by the consideration of what is 
most expedient to public business, as well as 
most conducive to general convenience. 

“ Gentlemen.of the House of on. 
“ We are directed by his Majesty ‘ than 
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for the provision which you have made 
forthe several branches of the Public Ser- 
vice from the commencement of the present 
year, and during the interval which must 
ince before a new Parliament can be as- 


_ & My Lords and Gentlemen, 

@ We are commanded to inform you, that 
jn taking leave of the present Parliament, 
his Majesty cannot refrain from conveying 
to you his warmest assurances of the sense 

ich his Majesty enterteins of the im- 
-_ services which you have rendered 

ecountry. 

_& Deeply as his Majesty lamented that de- 
signs ied practices such as those which you 
been recently called upon to repress 

ould have existed in this free and happy 
country, he cannot sufficiently commend the 

udence and firmness with which you di- 
rected your attention to the means of coun- 

g them. 

“If any doubt had remained as to the 
nature of those principles by which the 
peace and happiness of the nation were so 
seriously menaced, or of the excesses to 
aeeere vere likely to lead, the flagrant 

sanguinary Conspiracy which has lately 
been det must open the eyes of the 
lost ctedulous, and must vindicate to the 

le world the justice and expediency of 
@ Measures to. which you judged it ne- 
eisaty to resort, in defence of the Laws and 
Constitution of the Kingdom.” 
A Commission for proroguing the 
‘arliament was then read, when the 
rd, Chancellor said, 
» “ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“* By virtue of his Majesty’s Commission 
inder the Great Seal, to us and other Lords 
itected, and now read, we do, in his Ma- 
ty's name, and in obedience to his com- 
ands gue this Parliament to Mon- 
day of March next, to be then 
; this Parliament is accord- 
: ued to Monday, the 13th day of 
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_ Wa the following day a, proclamation 
‘appeared in the Gazette, dissolving the 
Mi Parliament, and appointing the new 
me to meet for the dispatch of business 
mthe 2ist of April. It will probably 

ae first week in May, however, be- 
ley will be prepared to enter upon 
at, nd important questions which 
their discussion,as the intermediate 
LWill be occupied with the cus- 
2 forms of electing a new speaker 
wearing inthe members, It is not 
Shey will get through their busi- 
the middle of August, for, in 
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untry to transact. Nothing was 
by the late Parliament, except pass- 
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ley will have the whole affairs of 
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ing those wise and necessary bills, which 
saved the empire from destruction. All 
those questions which usually occupy the 
attention of Parliament, the budget, the 
army, the navy, and the other branches 
of public service, remain untouched. Ina 
addition to these, there will be the civil 
list, which is always a matter of separate 
arrangement, on the commencement of 
a new reign; and there wilt also be, we 
suppose, the delicate and embarrassing 
question of the Queen, Her Majesty has 
not yet ventured to return to this coun- 
try, though we were told, at the time of 
the late King’s death, that she would in- 
stantly come here. If we are not very 
much misinformed upon the subject, she 
will not-venture to come at all. 

The elections, generally, have ter- 
minated favourably for ministers. ‘There 
have been but few contests, in conse- 
queuce, as we believe, of a notion that the 
health of his present Majesty is such as 
to render it likely that another dissoln- 
tion will take place before the period 
usually assigned to the duration of Par- 
liament. In the few places, however, 
where any struggle has taken place, the 
radical and whig radical candidates have 
not been very popular. The former, in- 
deed, have been everywhere rejected. 


‘Cobbett had the inconceivable impu- 


dence to offer himself for Coventry, but 
the issue of the enterprise must have 
convinced him, ifhe had any doubts upon 
the subject, of the utter abhorrence and 
contempt in which his character is held. 
To such a pitch was the indignation of 
the people of Coventry excited, by hav- 
ing their town polluted with his pre- 
> that the fellow had nearly lost his 
ife. 

At Preston, in Lancashire, his worth 
associate, Orator Hunt, offered himself 
as a candidate, but he was ultimately 
kicked out. He obtained, however, above 
a thousand votes, and this fact would 
not only appear surprising, but it would 
be disgraceful to the town of Preston, 
if it were incapable of explanation. The 
truth is, that at Preston a system of com- 
plete universal or prevails. Every 
man who has attained the age of twenty- 
one years, and who has resided in the 
place six months, without receiving pa- 
rochial aid, is entitled to vote. The 
entire male po ulation of Preston con- 
sists of nearly 20,000 persons, and under 
such circumstances it cannot be.a matter 
of astonishment that one thousand could 
be found to vote for Mr. Hunt. We are 
assured, however, and we can easily be- 
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lieve the fact, that not one individual of 

any respectability was amung his sup- 

porters. 
In the city, radical and whig-radical 


doctrines were most unmercifully scout- _ 


ed. Poor Alderman Waithman tried 
hard to regain his seat, but he tried in 
vain. Noteven the modest declaration 
which he made of being a “ true genius,” 
could secure him a majority ; and it was 
found that his eharacter would do no- 
thing for him. He is now, therefore, 
only an alderman, and with that civic 
dignity he must be contented. One of 
the consequences of this defeat, we sup- 

ose, will be, that his business will he 

etter attended to. He should never 
have travelled out of it. He may de- 

nd upon it, he is a much better judge 


of shawls, calicoes, and muslins, than of _ 


laws, diplomacy, and finance. He may 
also continue to enlighten the common 
council and the common hall, if, indeed, 
he can brook to harangue such assem- 
blies, after having once raised his voice 
in the senate of the country. 

The principal county contests have 
‘been for Sussex, Devonshire, Middlesex, 
and Westmoreland. In the first two, 
loyal principles have triumphed. Sir T. 
Acland and Mr. Bastard have been re- 
‘turned for, Devonshire, to the discom- 
‘fituare of Lord Ebrington. In Sussex, 
there has been a still more signal victory 
gained. Sir Godfrey Webster claimed 
the support of the county upon the 
single merit of ‘having screws the late 
restrictive bills, which he called arbi- 
trary and unconstitutional. Mr. Cur- 
teis joined issue with him upon this as- 
sertion, and ae him to the hus- 
‘tings. Eventually Sir Godfrey resigned, 
but Mr, Cavendish stood upon his in- 
terest. The result was, the return of 
Mr. Curteis, by which the freeholders of 
Sussex manfully, loyally, and explicitly 
declared, that they considered the bills 
in question, what in truth they were, the 
salvation of the country. 

The elections for Westmoreland and 


‘Middlesex are not terminated. at the © 


‘moment of writing this article. With 
respect to the former, however, we will 
confidently predict the failure of Mr. 
Brougham ; and with almost equal con- 


fidence we venture to predict that Mid- 


diesex will not suffer a radical nominee 
of Sir Francis Burdett, (Mr. Whitbread) 
to be thrust upon it. The hon. baronet's 
other nominee for Westminster (Mr. 
‘ Hobhouse) is also likely to be thrown 
‘ont; for though Mr. Lamb has given 
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just offence by his conduct, yet, as 
choice of evils, we think the elector 
will prefer him to his thorough-paceg 
radical antagonist. P 

We have now lying before us, a cor. 
rect statement of the progress of the 
general election throughout the country 
‘up to the period at which we are writin, 
(March 23d). .We subjoin it, for the 
gratification of our readers :— 


Members of the late Parliament 
We-Clected 6. 5 «se ww 3 
Newmembers . . . . ... . 1® 
Members already elected . . . 497 
Members yet to be elected to com- 
plete the new Parliament 17] 
Total number of members of Par- 
liament for Great Britain and 
a 
Members of the late Parliament 
retired or notre-elected . . 102 


_ We are sorry to have to state, that 
since our last, the west of Ireland, par- 
ticularly the counties of Galway and 
Mayo have been much disturbed by the 
excesses of a class of men calling them- 
selves ribbonmen. The outrages of which 


they have been guilty were of the most 


atrocious kind, and resembled rather the 
inroads of American Indians upon the 
back-wood settlers, than the tumultu- 
ous violence of civilized men. The 
latest accounts, however, from the sis- 
ter kingdom, give us reason to hope, 
that by the united efforts of the local 
magistracy, and of the civil and military 


“power, tranquillity was likely to be re- 


stored. This desirable end may pro- 


_bably be accelerated by the convictions 


at the Rosscommon assizes, held on the 
Ist of March, where several of these 
ribbonmen were tried for offences they 
had committed, as far back as last De- 


cember, and being found guilty, the 


more daring characters were ordered for 
execution, and the others sentenced to 
transportation. 

The proceedings in our courts of jus- 


tice during the present month have been 


of more than ordinary interest. The 
Manchester conspirators, with Hunt a 
their head, have been put upon their 
trial at York. The cause was removed 
out of the county of Lancaster, where the 
offence .was cominitted and the indict- 
ment laid, upon the application of Hunt 
to the Court of King’s Bench, in which 
he stated that he had reason to fear be 


could not have a fair and unpre] udiced 
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frialin the said county. He therefore 
prayed, that it might be removed either 
C some neighbouring county, or into 
Middlesex, when the court decided upon 
York, that being one of the places named 
by the applicant. The trial commenced 
on Thursday, the 16th Mareh, before Mr. 
- Justice Bayley and a special jury. Mr. 
Scarlett was the leading counsel for the 
crown, assisted by Mr. Serjeant Cross, 
Mr. Serjeant Hullock and others. There 


were nine other defendants besides Hunt, ~ 


‘among which were the notorious Sax- 
‘ton, formerly proprietor of the infamous 
Manchester Observer, Moorhouse, the 
coach maker of Stockport, Johnson, the 
brush master, &c. For some of these pri- 
soners, Mr. Barrow and Mr. Holt were 
retained as counsel. The others, in imi- 
tation of Hunt, pleaded their own cause. 
The evidence for the crown occupied 


nearly four days, in consequence of the 
case. What his punishment will be, we 


and irrelevant examination of each 
witness by Hunt and the rest. The de- 
‘fence, together with the reply of Mr. 
Scarlett, and the Judge's charge, were 
expected to occupy at least as many more. 
At the time of writing this the trial was 
not concluded, nor do we think it will be 
before the 25th or 27th. What may be 
Issue, we cannot pretend to anticipate, 
}we shall be much surprised if Hunt, 
orhouse, Johnson, Jones, Healy, 
rd, and Saxton, be not found guilty. 
he evidence with respect to the other 
the ¢ does not appear so conclusive. We 
) not see, indeed, how it is possible the 
‘thove should be acquitted, for they .are 
charged with concerting together to pro- 
Mite the meeting of the 16th August ; 
ma that meeting is further deseribed as 
one calct ated to inspire terror in the 
inds of his Majesty's peaceable sub- 
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accusation ; and as the evidence in- 
lestibly proves, that they did so con- 
pire, and = meeting was calculated 
0 excl! » (which last fact, by-the- 
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178n0 man in his senses can require to 
4a proved,) we do not see how the ju 

fan hesitate to pronounce them guilty 
ehiver this opinion with freedom, 
ise, before it goes to the public, the 
Ewill have been given. Were it 
Wise, and there existed a possibility 
what we have written might operate 
[way against the prisoners, we 


have abstained from uttering it. 
























lal of these men, particularly of 
| Would be, in many respects, a se- 
misevil, "They already stand severally 
“”emned by the majority of the peo- 


all only further observe, that an - 
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ple of England. If they escape a legal 
condemnation, a new impulse will be 
given to disaffection, and a daring cha- 
racter imputed to it, which not even the 
salutary laws of the last Parliament may 


be sufficient to counteract. ‘The acquit- 


‘tal of Hone produced the blasphemies of 
Carlile, and the acquittal of Hunt would, 
in like manner, produce fresh dema- 
gogues to agitate and harass thé com- 
mon weal. 

At Leicester, on the 23d instant, 
Sir Francis Burdett was tried, for the 
writing and publishing his memorable 
Letter to the Electors of Westminster, 
upon the Manchester question. The 
jury found him guilty, after a brief con- 
sultation of two or three minutes. Sir 
Francis defended himself in a speech of 
considerable length, in which he deliver- 
ed a lecture upon parliamentary reform, 
rather than an argument adapted to his 


have not heard. We think it extremely 
eheage however, that he will move to 

ave the verdict set aside, and a new trial 
granted, upon the ground, that the evi- 

ence did not sufficiently prove that the 
offence was actually committed in the 
county of Leicester, where the venue was 


* laid. 


Before our next publication, Sir C. 
Wolesley, Major Cartwright, Wooler, 


‘and others, will have undergone their 


trial at Warwick, for having caused the 
crack-brained baronet to be elected ‘ le- 
gislatorial attorney” of the town of Bir- 
mingham. This offence is so clearly il- 
legal, inasmuch asit sets aside the autho- 
rity of the king’s writ, by which authori- 
ty alone the election of a member can 
take place, that there ean be little doubt 


of a verdict being obtained against them. 
‘i ... These constitute the essence of ° aan 


| POREIGN POLITICS. 
France has remained tranquil since 


_ the assassination of the Duke de Berri, 


though political factions have been some- 
whatturbulent. The two chambers have 
been chiefly occupied with the law for re- 


. - pressing the licentiousness of the press, 
‘and the one for enabling the executive to 
‘arrest persons su 


ted’ of’ practices 
against the state, without ‘the interven- 
tion of the usual legal formalities. The 
former has passed with some modifica- 
tions, and thé latter is secure of the same 
success. 

In Spain, a signal revolution has taken 
place, though, in our opinion, it may be 
considered as having just begun, rather 
than terminated, by what has occurred. 
From the commencement of the ingur- 
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rection at Cadiz, we discerned in it a 
principle of system, a combination of 
méans, and a strength of organization, 
which convinced us it could not be easily 
suppressed. We also felt, that in the 
critical state of the Spanish monarchy, if 
it had not the means of putting it down 
speedily, it would not be able to quell it 
atall. When, therefore, we found, that 
the insurgents of the Isle of Leon were 
able to maintain themselves fer weeks a- 
gainst the royal authority,it was no long- 
er a doubt with us, that in the end they 
would triumph. The particular mode of 
their principle we did not, indeed, per- 
fectly anticipate ; the king, however, was 
reduced to the alternative of yielding to 
their demands, or yielding his throue. 
The flame of insurrection was spreading 
around him in every direction. In the 
north, in the east, in the west, and in the 
south, the standard of revolt was hoisted 
amid the acclamations of the people. 
The whole of Spain, indeed, may be said 
to have been revolutionized by the mere 
expression of the poplar will, wherever 
that will could manif estitself. What the 
uation demanded, and what it had a right 
to receive, was a free constitution, At 
length, the capital itself began to exhibit 
symptoms of.insubordinatior, and the 
king was absolutely compelled either to 
gtant what was demanded, or to fall in 
refusing it, for we do not know whither 
he could have fled. ‘There was no part 
of the re sufficiently loyal, or, in 
other words, sufficiently attached to the 
existing state of things, to justify him in 
trying the qengerans experiment of a 
civil war. Under these circumstances 
he adopted the only course that was left 
for him. What this was, will be best ex- 
oa or eve following intelligence from 
adrid of the 8th instant : 

Maprip, March 8.—The King, having 
written on the 5th inst. to the various Coun- 
cils established by the Edict of the 4th, to 
direct them to'send him, without any delay, 
their advice respecting the measures which 


it might be necessary to , all those 
bedies recommended the y convoca- 
tion of the Cortes. The Council of State 
was assembled on the 6th, and expressed the 
same opinion. In the morning of the 7th 
an i Gazette was published, 


# My Royal Council and Council of State 
having considered the which the 
Monarchy may derive from the re-union of 
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the Cortes, I share their opinion ; and, fing. 
ing it conformable to the fundamental lays 
which I have sworn to maintain, J command 
that the Cortes be assembled immediately, 
For this purpose, the Council shall adopt 
the measures which it may think most pro- 
per to give effect to my will, and to enable 
the legitimate representatives of my people 
to be heard, after they shall have been pro. 
vided, in consequence of those measures, 
with the necessary powers. All that the 
general welfare demands being thus grant. 
ed, they will find me ready to acquicece in 
every thing which the interest of the state, 
and the happiness of the people, that have 
given me so many proofs of their loyalty, 
may require. To attain this end, the Coun- 
cil will give me its advice respecting the 
doubts which might arise, in order that 
there may be neither difficulty nor delay in 
the execution of the present decree. 

** Signed by the King’s own Hand. 
“ Tn the Palace, March 7th.” 

This decree not having proved sufficient 
to tranquillize the public mind, the Chief 
Authorities received, at ten o’clock on the 
evening of the same day, the following com- 
munication, which appeared in an Extraor- 
dinary Gazette, on the morning of the 8th: 

**In order to avoid the delays which 
might arise from doubts in the Council re- 
specting the execution of my Decree of 
yesterday, ordering the immediate convoca- 


‘tion of the Cortes, and the general will of 


the nation haying sufficiently explained it- 
self, J have resolved to aceept, by oath, the 
Constitution promulgated by the General 
and Extraordinary Cortes in 1812. Of 
this be informed for its prompt publication. 
* Signed by the King’s own Hand. 

Thus far, then, a bloodless revolution, 
or nearly so, has been accomplished. 
Bat if, as we are inclined to suspect, this 
is only the drawing up of the curtain, 
there may remain a solenin tragedy yet 
to perform. We hope it will prove other- 
wise, and that when the Cortes assemble, 
such a constitution may be bestowed upou 
Spain, as may raise her to her proper 
rank among the powers of Europe. The 
constitution of 1812 must certainly be 


‘modified. In its present form it is of too 


republican a character. What effect will 
this revolution have upon South Amer'- 
ca? Will the Constitutional Monarchy 
relinquish the struggle, and sign the in- 
dependence of its transatlantic poss 
sions, or will there be an attempt . 
make that war popular, and, with a 
port, an ve ike to recover W 


‘vi } 
‘is lost, and secure what yet remains ? 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Avery interesting work will appear next 

, entitled, The History of the Revolu- 

tion in 1745 and 1746, containing the Causes 

of the Pretender's defeat at Culloden, and a 

variety of interesting Anecdotes, hitherto 

Ped By CHEVALIER JOHNSTONE, 

Aie-de-Camp to Prince Edward Charles 

and Lord George Murray ; withan 

eo of his subsequent Adventures in 

Scotland, England, Holland, France, Russia, 

America. The Manuscript of Chevalier 

was originally deposited in the 

pis’ College at Paris. 

rt. Forster, Author of “ Essays on 

of Character,” &c. is about to pub- 

lish iM @n octavo volume, an Essay on the 
Evils of Popular Ignorance. 

Oar venerable and indefatigable friend, 
Mr. Joun Nicnots, is preparing for the 
Press, @ Fourth Volume of his cufious Il- 
lustrations of the Literary History of the 

Century. 

A Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, is in the Press, by Mr. 
WiLtiam TURNER ; with Excursions to 
the River Jordan, and along the banks of 
theRed Sea to Mount Sinai. It will form 
three volumes octavo. 

A Picturesque Tour from Conev'; over 
Mount Semplon, to Milan, in one volume, 
octavo, is in preparation; to be 
illustrated with 36 coloured Engravings of 
the most oe scenery in’ that ro- 














Eisivny; Surgeon, of Enfield, is pre- 
ig for the Press, An Essay on Croup; 
for its object the illustration of a 
d successful mode of treating that 
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of BENJAMIN HANBURY has announced 
Historical Sketch concerning the most 
: 2 im onal Church in England, shew- 
m of the Church of Union Street, 
ugh of Southwark, to that dis- 





















Rev. J. Giteart, of Dublin, will 
ae oe a Series of connected Lec- 
m the Holy Bible, illustrative and 
latory of its character as an economy 
b, instituted and revealed by God 





das will be Yai ty Tales of 


ory. By Mrs. HorLanp. $3 vols. 














month ) will be published, in 8vo. an 
f Timbuctoo and Houssa, Terri- 
the interior of Africa. By Ex. 
‘BD Sacem SHABEENIE, a native of 
as tsonally visited and resid- 
LM nt in those interesting 
” With Notes, critical and expla- 
by James Grey Jackson, late Bri- 
al at Santa Cruz. 
Rey. Avex. Stewart, Author of 
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** The Lives of Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertson,” 
and ether elegant works, tias now in the 
Press 4 History of Great Britain, from the 
Accession of George III. te the’ present 
Time. 

Shortly will be re-published Marmor 
Norfolciense. This very curious and scarce 
Tract, A tee SamMvuEL Jonnson (ander the 
assumed name of Prosus BriTannicvs), 
has never appeared in any edition of the 
works of that celebrated writer. Its aa- 
thenticity is, however, fully established. 

‘An Historical Work on the Persecution 
in France, is in preparation, by ‘the Rev. 
Mark Wilks. 

The Heraldic Visitation of the County 
Palatine of Durham. By Wm. FLower 
in 1575, containing upwards of 50 pedigrees 
of the principal families of the county, each 
embellished with a wood cut of the Arms 
and Quarterings then entered, is about to 
appear, edited by NicHoLas JouN Put.rr- 
son, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, esq. 

Six Monthly Parts, each-to contain four 
views, are nearly ready, of Picturesque Il- 
lustrations of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, taken on the spot by Mr. E. E. 
Vipau, and accompanied with descriptive 
letter-press. 

In the Press, a Romance, entitled, the 
Village of Martendorpt. By Miss ANNA 
Maria PorTer. | 

In the month of next May will be:pub- 
lished, Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Alba- 
nia ; illustrated with numerous fine engrav-~ 
ings. By the Rev. T. S. HuGnes, Fellow 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

On the Ist of May will be published, The 
First Number of a New Quarterly Journal 
and Review, to be entitled “The Investiga- 
tor.” The object of this work is to connect 
sound learning and the various branches of 


polite literature, with an -undeviating atten-_ 


tion to the principles of pure-and undefiled 
religion, and to the best interests of society, 
without distinction of sect or party. 

Mr. Grant is printing a third volume of 
his History. of the English Church, which 
will bring down the narrative to the year 
1800. 

Mr, Cecit Haw ex has in the press, 
British Genius Exemplified in the Lives of 
Men, who by. their industry or scientific 
pursuits have raised themselves to opulence 
and distinction, 

Nice Distinctions, a Tale in Prose, now 
printing in Dublin, will be published in a 


- few weeks. 


In the course of a. few weeks will be pub- 
lished i in one vol, 8vo. Cambrian Sketches, 
comprising Letters from North Wales, in 
1818 ; Memoranda ofa Visit to Merioneth- 
shire, i in 1819; An Essay on the History 
and Character of the Welch , during the l4th 
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and 15th centuries; and several Anecdotes 
and Sketches illustrative of Welsh History 
and Manners. 

In the Press, to be published in Parts, 
with engravings, Royal Virtue, a Tour to 
Kensington, Windsor, and Claremont, or a 
Contemplation of the Character and Virtues 
of George the Third, and the Duke of Kent, 
and the Princess Charlotte, in the scenes 
where they were principally displayed. . 

In the Press, the Castle and the Tomb of 
the Monarch of Britain, or a Visit to Wind- 
sor, on occasion of the Funeral Procession 
of George the Third. A Poetical Narrative, 
interspersed with sentimental reflections, 
suggested to the author and his family, in 
witnessing this solemnity. ; 

The Rev.. Mr. Crarxke, Author of the 
Wandering Jew, has asmall Work in the 
press, calculated to supply a desideratum in 
the education of Boys, entitled The History 
of the Zodians, and in the fictitious Narra- 
tiye of the progress and decline of that peo- 
ple, he illustrates the natural origin of. pub- 

ic institutions, andthe influence in society 
of the principles and expedients of political 
economy. 

. Mr. Green of Ipswich, has in the press, 
and nearly ready: for publication, a Work 


containing ‘‘ Notices Illustrative of the 


Drawings and Sketches of some of the most 
distinguished Masters in all the Schools of 
Design, written by the late Henry REVELY, 
Esq. ; whose known taste, extensive informa- 
tion, and ‘intimate acquaintance with the 
best collections of paintings, drawings, and 
rare engravings, eminently qualified him for 
the undertaking. 
Shortly will be published in. English 
Verse, a Translation.of GriLLPARGER’S 
famous Tragedy of Sappho. 

. Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
By the Rev. C. Conron, late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Speedily will be published, The Elemen- 
tary Parts of Pestalozzi's Mother’s Book, in 
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“three parts, illustrated by engravings. py 
P. H. Putten. Head Master of the Philo. 
logical School, and Teacher of the Pestaloz. 
zian System. 

In the press, and will be published jn g 
few days, A Refutation of the Objections to 
the New Translation of: the Bible. By J. 
BELuaAMY, author of the Anti-Deist, &¢, 

Mr. Puiuip, of Liverpool, is about to 
publish a new Life of Whitefield. The 
materials of this Memoir have been col. 
lected from various British and American 
sources, 

The Fall of .Jerusalem, a Dramatic 
Poem. By fl. H. Mitman, M. A. author 
“ Fazio,” 8vo. . 

A Christian Library ; consisting of er. 
tracts from, and abridgments of, the choicest 
Pieces of practical Divinity which have been 
published in the English Tongue. By the 
late Rev. Jonn Westey, M. A. First 
published by him about the year 1751, in 
fifty vols. 12mo: now reprinting from a 
copy in Mr. Wesley’s own library, contain- 
ing ‘numerous corrections made in the 
hand-writing of Mr. Wesley, evidently in- 
tended to be used whenever a new edition 
might be called for. The present edition is 
printing in octavo, and is intended to be 
comprised in thirty volumes, or less, price, 
in boards, 8s.each. — 

Shortly will be published, by subscrip- 
tion, the Adventures of Thomas Eustace, of 
Chinnor, Oxfordshire, who fied from his 
his apprenticeship at Amersham, and was 
shipwrecked off the coast of America, when 
he hung by his hands to the side of the 
ship for-eighteen hours, in consequence of 
which he lost his limbs, but was at length 
restored, and. became the master of Amer- 
sham Workhouse, in 1818. By a Clergy- 
man. 

In the course of next month will be pub- 
lished, Winter Nights. By Natuan Drake, 
M. D. author of “ Literary Hours,” &c. &¢. 
2.vols. post 8vo. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


_ THE prevalence of frosty nights, with cold northerly winds, has entirely suspended the 
progress of vegetation; we have rarely witnessed 80 little appearance of spring in the 
middle of March as this year presents. Turnips which, in forward seasons, are begi0- 
uiing to blossom by the 22d of this month, now scarcely exhibit a single leaf :—indeed the 
Swedish turnip has not yet made an effort to sprout; and the effect of the late frost 


daily more and more apparent in the 


detay which rapidly diminishes their number. 


otwithstanding; however difficult the farmer and grazier may find it to compass the 
next few weeks, we anticipate a._happy reverse in the approaching summer. 
' The frost has done ho injury to the young grasses, or the growifig wheat ; on the coh 
trary, we may reasonably expect that its effect has been of an opposite tendency—in the 
destruction of . grabs and other irisects, which had materially accumulated during the last 


two or three years. As far as hi 
doubt but the next will 


; human foresight is able to determine, there is scarcely? 
prove a most abundant harvest, and, we trust, relieve the agricu® 


tural body from the depression arising from defective crops and low prices, which they © 


Lyudly complain of. 


Spring sowing has commented under favourable circumstancés : But the grain will not 


be generally committed to the so 


so early this year as the last, from the recollectioa 
that the first sown then suffered the most from drought, and produced the worst samples 
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efiects on vegetation. 
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aithourh; as we have before remarked, one season bears no analogy to another in its 


is somewhat advanced in price, and may probably continue to improve towards 


the approach of harvest. The farmer now 


holds but little, and thatlittle will have pas- 


sed from his hands long before that time arrives ; consequently, a material advance is of 
ii things the most to be dreaded by him ; for should the ports open to the admission of 
foreign corn on the 15th of next August, the immediate consequences to tli¢ farmers will 


hemost injurious. 





~ 





Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Feb. to the 24th March, 1820, inelusive. 
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li Exchequer Bills dated in the months of June and July, 1818, and prior thereto, have 
been advertised to be. paid off. 













BANK 


Aa Bankruptcies in and near. London, 


RUPTS, 


PROM PEB. 23, TO MARCH 23, 1819, INCLUSIVE. - 


the Attornies are to be understood to reside in 


don; and in Country Bankruptcies ot the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 


Dre. ed, The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 
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merchants 
hree Crown square, Southwark 
maker (Rowlinson ~- 
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atl wick  Somersetshire, cabinet maker (Hodg- 





tw street, butcher (Lumsden, Clif- 


ider: Yorkshire, tanner (Whitehead 
ra reet, Soho, ironmonger (Fisher, Inner 
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. -vard, Ludgate-hill, stationer_ 


Bradford, Yorkshire, wine — 


Carter W. jun. Nuneaton, Warwickshire, silk manufacturer 
(Lut Skinner street, Snow " 

Chapman R. Beccles, Suffolk, founder (Bohun 

Cheetham J; Stockport, Cheshire, cotton spinuer (Back- 

Chesmer’ H. Brompton, merchant (Alliston & Hundleby, 

Comber, Deming Barrer ;caigenter (Tetltivcis &Oo 

: nsons te 

7 Copthall court, ‘Thr morton street 60 io. 

Cook J. aave ork: » merchant (Petch, Kirby- 
moorside — 

Dale bE. a ne Yorkshire, woollen draper (Bloome, 

Dann G. Linton, Kent, butcher (Burr & Co. Maidstone 

Dyball _D. White-horse tavern, Fetter lane, tavern keeper 
¢ Furnival’s Inn, Holborn 

Edwards D. popes, Monmouthshire, corn dealer (Bow- 
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Emmeif D. Chippenham, Wiltshire, butcher (Woodman, 


Mariboroaghi 


Ficar W. Turnagain lane, Fleet market, painter & glazier 


Jones, New Inn 
sae ee 


. & C. Dobson, Norwich, manufacturers. 


Bankrupts— Dividends. 


liams, Hav 


Macmaster J. Norfolk street, Mile-ead, mas 
ag ig 

Macintire J. Tenby, 

Mackintosh J. Kingston, etal maltster 


[A prit I, 


wrence Pountney hil! ter mariner 
aurenetire, cattle dealer Wi. 


(Blunt & Boy. 


(Sewell & Blake ’ man, Broad street ngs 
France E. Hadden Yorkshire, plumber & glazier Morris 8. Blymhill-lawn, Staffordshire, butcher Brook 
¢ ver, ‘ ™ ‘ ’ 
Freeman T. of Cheltenhadm, Gloucestershire, surgeon. Norris W. mens Southampton, timb 
id a to - i bil eM ee K “ ietualler Oliver J Herii a em CL sy 
Gidn » F. Gravil bi ent, victua ver J, ngton row b, D , 
eC ohynes, Burr street, East Smithfield ler [Jones New fan, London ot 2™, Cattle dea 
Glover C. Braintree, Essex, linen draper (Butler, Cornhill Potter G. High street, Poplar, grocer (West, Red L 
Gratwick E. Milton, Kent, innkeeper (Clutton & Carter, street, W ng ’ Lita 
High street, Southwark Richards W. Penzance, Cornwail, merchant-taylor pa, 
Haffner M, Wana street, carpenter (West, Red Lion a. Fessance Md ed (Paya 
street, Wap Ritchie J. Woolw ent, er (M‘Mic! 
Hatch W. Eecleston, Lancashire, corn merchant (Pilking- Chambers, Threadneedle strees | “tM! Southes 
ton & Sons, Preston Robinson T. » butcher (Smith, Hatton garde 
Hantilion G. % J, Savon, Queen street, Cheapside, ware- Longon a, 


housemen (Stratton & aupstt, Shoreditc 


Herbert C. Warminster, Wiltshire, farmer (Wells & 
Dickens, Worcester broker 
Hindle W. Leeds, Yorkshire, dra CT. F. Foden 


Hodgson 


M. Sunderland-uear-the-Sea, Durham, grocer 
(Hindmarsh, Crescent, Jewin street, London 


Horsfall J. Gilderstune, Yorkshire, cloth merchant (Payne, ningham 
Leeds 


Heties E. T. Harbury, Warwickshire, miller (Poole, 
enilwo 


rth 


Jackson R. Otley, Yorkshire, woollen draper (Barrett 
Ba » innkeeper (Gas- 


Keates J, Leck, Staffordshire, innholder (Heathcote 

Kiog J. Birmingham, wire worker (Simcox 

Kingdon C. Westou-super-mare, Somersetshire, innholder 
(Score & Loag, Sturminster Newton 

Knight J. Fore street, London, cheestmonger (Oriel & 


Jones W. jim. Burscough, 


kell, Wigan 


Simpson A. St. Swithin’s lane, merchant 
_, Peile, Old Broad _street 
Smith J, Doncasier, Yorkshire, grocer, seedsman (Wr. 


terwort 
Smith J.S, Brighthelmstone, Sussex, dragzist 
Bartlet’s buildings, H rn ‘ 
? 


ylor W. K. Birm 


Russ J. Devizes, Wilts, innkeeper [Strange 
Samson M. wih pice, Clapham road, Surrey, exchange 
Shaw J. Micklehurst, Mottram, Cheshire, clothier (Battye, 


rddersfield . 
Shuttleworth T. Ipswich, Suffolk, linen deaper (Dun. 


owman, Old Broad st. 


| Patiersoa & 


(Tucker, 


Sperrin T. Thornbu oucester, tallow chandler [Cooke 
&B gh, Bristol ; 

Taylor J. Niorctot-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, wine mer. 
chant [Tatn, Stow-on-the-W oid 


Ingham, dealer in bullion [Meredith 


Finch lane, Cornhill ion W. Christchurch, Southampton, innhower | Row. 

Kail p3 Duke str West Smithfield, butcher (Smith, au den, Christchurch a “4 pton, inuhoider [Row 
idernran ern aughan W. Compton Da S s€tshire, maltste 

banreacef Hatoy garden, onic oper, CHourilon & | UCTitg, Devas aay, concer tin & ton 
eapside ° - 5. Ratcliffe-highwa oocer [Evitt & Rix 

Lecand L. Prescott Goodman’s-fields, carver and n square, Minories”’ c Us mm 


rter street, 
Little Moorfields 


Littlewood 
Lister J. & J. B. Lay, Lo 


& Rankin, Old Jew 


BASELEY T. W. & W. Stapleton, 


N Pagoell, April 18 
Boll J. Churctt sere. March 95 


Blam J. arch 18 
Blundell Ms B. & S. Holborn bridge, 
a & J. Forrester, Savage gar- 


Ww 8 baila March 13 
Bolton W. Bury * March 21 
Braithwaite J. h 28 
Brown W. L. & T. » Wood str. 


April Ts 
pase? Charles rer March 14 
r J. Prescot, 

Bullocke J. Catherine str. March 18 
Chambers, Feb. 29 
Cahusac W. M. High Holborn, Mar. 25 
Champion J, Great St. Helens, Mar. 25 
Cc T. Milis, Mar, 25 


Coles Ww. x &W, Wimams, Min- 
are 
Consiant L. H, G. Wellclose square, 
Gooke T. & E, Brennan, Strand, 
March 2 





B. street, 
Lei n 8 Tivespaet oe ean F eLeigh & Son 
° make 
Lew J. Ca "eet, Houndsditch (Norton, New Union 


Jj. Manchester. (Clarke & Whitehead 
bridge, Huddersfield, dyers 


(Peace, H 

Logie J. Cam, Gloucestershire, coal merchant (Haynes, 

Lyne J. & C. Lyne, Finsbury square, merchants (Walker 
ry 


Ward S. 


Taunton 





—- — 


DIVIDENDS. 
Evans G, sen, & jun. High st. April 4 
alkner H. Liverpool, March 16 
Fletcher J. '& J. Liverpool, March 15 
Greenwood J. Handsworth W vodhouse, 
Grime) Polton, Apri 2 
oikerpes Wilson, & J. Richardson, 





24 


arding T. jun. Helstone, April 8 
T. C..Wisbeach, Mareh 25 
Hemi 2 E, ai Bishopsgate 


arch 
. Holmes T. J. Harris, & D. English, 


Long Acre, March 11 
Howett J, St. Martin’s lane, April 1 
Jordan W. Barnwood, March 21 
Jackson J. Duke street, March 1s 
Jowell W. Henrietta street, March 16 
irkman ee yw — 1 
Latham T. D. & J. Parry, Devonshire 

square, March 7 


Lee J. King street, March 4 


Lockwood G Whitey, Makch 1s 
Wool 


Lomas J. Fetter lane, March 11 . 
Lock J. High st. wich, March 2 
Mercer J. Heath street, March 11 

May W. Spital March 25 
= » Dyson, Yorksliire, 
Neate W. Sweeting’s alley, March 21 
Newell J. ige, March 25 ; 
olbrow Bishopsgate arch 2 
Outlet J. Chariotte March 23. 
Oswell W. 


ip 


h 
Parker W. Wont Telgguouth. oo 30, 





Young J, Carlile, 


ayd 
Waison P. Liverpool, merchant [Radcliffe 
Bolton, 


Seeltiog 
Wainwright J. Birmingham, bellows maker [Simcox 
Welman C. Ilminster, Somersetshire, linen draper [Jesse, 


Lincolushire, miliwright —[Walker, 


Wilkinson C. Wormwood street, London, tea dealer (Wild, 
College hill 
—— J. sweereae, Lincolnshire, grocer (Cole, Peter. 


___boroug 
Ww ood J. Thornes, & Wood, J. Wakefield, Yorkshire, dyers 
{Lee, Wakefield. 


Patrick T. C. Austin-friars, July 8 
Phillips A. & B. Loser, Salter's-hal} 
court, Aprils 
Potts J. H. Cooke, & R. Potts, Cole- 
man st. March 21 
Pratt W. Birmingham, March 13 
Prscherd J. Bristol, April i 
andall J. Pancras street, March 1! 
Richards J. E. C. Richards, & J. Rich- 
ards, jun. Martin’s lane, March 21 
Robertson E./ Manchester, April 6 
Robinson J. M. Kingston-upon-Heil, 
March !1 
Rumford R. W. Bartholomew lane, 
Marck 11 
Savage R. Upper North pl. March 19 
Sawkins W. Higi street, March 28 
St. Barbe J. Austin-friars, March I! 
Simpson R. Crown court, March 11 
Smith, W. Newcastle -upon-Tyue, 
March 1! 
Strachan R. & T. Stubbs, Cheapside, 
March 18 ; 
Stalker D. & A. D. Welch, Leadenhall- 
street, March 28 
Taylor W. Nantwich, March 18 
Warne W.. Great Queen st. March 2% 
Walker J. & G. Lamb, March 18 
Walker A. & J. Stokes, Bishop 


. 14 
Whiewelt W. Bethnal green, Feb. 9 


Whiting C. Bristol, April 6 
Willett T. Hurleston, April 18 
Woods W. Crawford street, March [9 
Wye G, W. Néwington Butts, Mar. % 
' March 27. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, March 20, 1820. 


OUR readers have seen in the speech of the American President, inserted in our Number 
for February, a full justification of the opinion we had ventured to give on some of the 
causes Of that slackness of British Commerce, which could not escape the notice of the 
merchant; and which was sufficiently obtruded on the public eye by some of the daily 
papers. Though well aware that a public document of the importance always attached to 
aspeech ex-Qfficio, would be subject to remarks from all quarters, yet the President could 
not help adverting to the derangement of mercantile affairs in several passages of his com- 
munication. He says,. “a derangement has been felt in some of our monied institutions, 
which has proportionably affected their credit.” And, again, “the pecuniary embarass- 
ments which affected various parts of the union during the latter part of the preceding 
year, have, during the present, been considerably augmented, and still continue to exist.” 

again, “ the great reduction in the price of the principal articles of domestic growth 
occurred during the present year, and the consequent fall in the price of labour, 

ntly so favourable to the success of domestic manufactures, have not shielded them 
against other causes adverse to their prosperity. The pecuniary embarrassments which 

have so deeply affected the commercial interests of the nation, have been no less adverse to 
our manufacturing establishments in several sections of the union. | 


“ The great reduction of the currency which the banks have been constrained to make, 
igorder to continue specie payments and the vitiated character of it where such reductions 
have not been attempted, instead of placing within the reach of these establishments the 
pecuniary aid necessary to avail themselves of the advantages resulting from the reduction | 
ofthe prices of the raw materials and of labour, have compelled the banks to withdraw 
from them a portion of the capital heretofore advanced to them. Thataid which has been’ 
refused by the banks, has not been obtained from other sources, owing to the loss of in- 
dividual confidence, from the failures which have recently occurred in some of our principal 
commercial cities.” ; 

These are honest truths, treated, however, with all the caution which it is the duty of 
public personages to maintain. They cannot be too often, or too clearly, set befere some 

sof the British public, which affect to wonder at the inconveniences felt at home, while 
they refuse credence to those which private authority announces from abroad. America 
has, certainly, over speculated : America is not famous for too prompt payments : America 
as Such essential variations of legal power and provision where foreign creditors are con- 
emned,in different states, that those who deal with her had need well to know in whom 
they confide ; or they had better keep their goods at home. 


‘Mmereantile prudence determines on keeping goods at home, whether from mistrust, or, 
fomany other cause, there can be no wonder that our public tables of exports are affected 
ty the deficiency : and, as all commerce is mutual, our tables of import also. If America 
tethe only country thus affected, the suspension would not be so severely experienced ; 
but; in truth, there are others also, where too much of the picture drawn by the President 
plicable as a likeness ; and where the utmost caution cannot effectuate that security 
i primary object of every merchant, whether acting as an adventurer on his own 
unt, or as an agent on behalf of others. : : 
Ye willingly turn to a more cheerful view of things. Since our last, the terms of the 
ussian tare ff baive come abroad ; and much is hoped for from. them. 
he duties are to this effect :— 







































Silver via ‘ 
ite | Rub. Copeeks. i 
~~ Cotton twist, white and dyed, per pood (about 36 yards) 2 50 ie 
os. +, Cotton Manufactures. _ a : 
~*~ Dnprinied cloths, cambricks, fustains,perlb. - - 1 80 Bi 
* ~~ Maslins, and all transparent thin stuffs, made of cotton 1 80 fine 
5 ~» Printed cotton and chintz a ~. - 1 40 | ae 
Thread Manufactures. a). ae 
Linen, tablecloths, &c. - “Ve - 0 80 . se 
Stockings, gloves, &c. - - - - 0 30 ioe 
Lace - - - - - 5— ie 
_. Ditto ordinary - - . - 2 50 if a! 
-. Silk manufactures, of all descriptions - -‘1 9% ye 
_ Halk silk, with cotton and wool . - - : ~ aH 


_. Silk, with gold or silver - “ 
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Silver 


Rub. Copeeks. 

Half silk. with gold or silver - . - 3 — 
Sewing silk - - - - 0 16 
Worstead, per pood - - - 2 — 
Earthenware - - Le - | 60 
Bronze, per |h. - - - - 2 26 
Cloth, under 27 wersheck wide, by land - - 0 40 
Cloths, exceeding 27 wersheck wide, by water - 0 60 
Kerseymeres - - - - 0 66 
Vigonia - - - - - 1 35 
Flannel, baize, gloves, stockings, carpets - - 6 20 
Camblets, stamets, moreens, woollen, tape, &c. - 0 40 
Merinos, and fine stuffs - - - 1 60 
Coffee, per pood - - - - 2— 
Raw sugar - - - - 0 75 
Refined sugar, in loaves and crushed - - 3 75 


These are the principal articles, and those which have undergone any variation ; 
liquors remain as beture. 


This tariff is not so definitively fixed, but what several alterations are expected to be made in 
it. Thoughliquors remain as before, yet brandies, it is understood, will be charged accord- 
ing to their degree of strength. Cottons of one colour only, will pay a medium duty between 
more highly finished goods—those of severa) colours, and plain white. This, in fact, is 
recurring to the principle of ad ralorem. Undoubtedly, Britain is the country principally 
interested in these regulations ; nevertheless, in proportion to their connection with Russia 
and to their direction of their energies toward that quarter, will-be the feelings of other 
countries on this occasion. And here we may be allowed to repeat our remarks, that other 
states strongly meditate the extension of their commerce ; Austria had determined to reduce 
the transit duties generally ; a commercial treaty with Russia declares the trade on 
= Polish rivers to be free. All the other rivers will, probably, be declared free, by 

grees. : : 


In'the meanwhile, what can be done by the few ports in possession of Austria, is doing, 
or will bedone. ‘Trieste is a flourishing depét for articles brought by sea; and American 
productions find access through this channel to the interior: their cottons are forwarded to 
the seats of Austrian manufactures ; and large consignments are announced. If the reader 
should ask “ What has become of Venice, now an Austrian port?” we can only answer 
by a shake of the head, equally sagacious as ever was that of the brazen bust of Friar 
Bacon ; and reveal in terms a3 oracular as erst were delivered by that wonderful instance 
of magic, natural or supernatural, when it spoke of what had been, and pronounced with 
miraculous energy and emphasis—“ TIME WAS.” 


. We now direct our attention to home affairs. And here, in the first placc, we think it 
indispensably necessary to remind our readers—who otherwise, to a man, had forgotten 
_ it, that we have passed the month in which the Bank was commanded, by Legislative enact- 
ment, te commence the. long wished-for operations of returning to payments in gold. It 
was ordered, that ingots properly prepared, of due fineness—standard—mint—marked— 
and all that; of not less than sixty ounces each, should be ready for delivery at, and after 
the rate of four pounds one shilling per ounce. How many has the Bank prepared? 
Tat secret must not be told. How many has the Bank sold? This is more come-at-able; 
and the answer is rouk !!! by which the purchasers have lost somewhat more than nine 
pounds each; and the Bank has gained on the whole the enormous sum of thirty-seven 
pounds principal money. 


The standing price of gold has been for some months back 37. 17s. 103d. per 02., and 
it might have been bought cheaper had not the Bank expressed a readiness, and it was 
wisely done in the Directors, to purchase at that price. Now, who would pay 81s. for that 
which the market offered at less than:78s.? We presume, that we litile risk our credit in 
foretelling that, eventually, the Bank will supply itself and the commercial world, with 
guineas too, with no greater sensation than has been produced among the public by ‘his 
preliminary preparation of ingots of the dimensions of about three inches and a _hialf by 
two and a half, and an inch, perhaps, in thickness. Silver has fallen in price, and 1s now 
no more than 5s. 14d. per oz. ; new dollars are 4s. 114d. 


The supply of Provisions for this immense metropolis, is one of those wonders set 
if they did not daily pass before eur eyes, would be thought incredible.. Major Renoel 
has calculatedithat the number of inhabitants assigned by seme to the ancient Babylos, 
could not have Beem supported by all the supplies of all the countries which comman:cal 

with Euphrates‘and the Tigris, rivers which flowed through, and near that city. Lond? 
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is asea-port, and this single circumstance ensures its superiority over “‘ the queen of the 
cities of the East.” The port, however, is now closed, and for the ensuing three months 
inst the importation of foreign grain. Corn is fully supplied adequate to the demand ; 
aod experiences but slight variations in price. The provision market in general, is 
; but not very brisk: an advance is expected on beef, as the stocks-on hand are 
getting low, and pork is likely to improve in price, especially the prime qualities. 
A general Election is always felt as a hindrance to home trade little short of a stoppage 
for the time being, though the learned in such matters hesitate not to affirm, that after 
ions, honourably conducted, payments are made with greater readiness. Some have 
that the money drawn out from various deposits, is litde short of two millions ; 
which, after a proper course of circulation, tinds its way for the most part, to the metro- 
polis, in the shape of remittances and settlement of accounts. 


However that may be, -the expectations of the merchants, as they regarded foreign com- 
merce, are, apparently, about to be realized. Articles of export are looking upward. 
Sy@aR, in particular, is at this moment brisk, beyond any late precedent ; and the demand 
isfar from satisfied. It is understood, that in two days of last week not less than fice 
thousand five hundred hogsheads changed hands ; and the prices continued rising during 
the whole of the week, tillthey reached an improvement of from 2s. to 3s. percwt. and good 
parcels have realized an additi6nal shilling. ‘The great deliveries of this article from the 
warehouses have or so much, rather, so suddenly reduced the siock on hand, that al- 
thouglr it averages more than the amount at this time last year, yet it has had the effect of 
determining the principal houses to restrain their quantity on sale within narrower limits 
than. they intended some time ago. This indicates an expectation on their part of more 
numerous applications, and more advantageous offers. The hint cannot fail of 
= by others; and the prospect is, that the expectation will eventually be re- 


it may be worth while to record the amount of the deliveries, as compared with those 


of ‘the last year :— 
inn To March 21, 1819, casks 32,102. 
fee}: To March 20, 1820, 44,089. 


3 of nearly 12,000 casks, in the Spring sale of the article, and nearly 1,500 casks 
in the weekly delivery since the lst of February, beyond that of 1819; or, in pro- 
tion of 4,000 casks to 2,500. 


The refined market has also advanced; and from what intelligence has transpired from 
. orn is likely to do something more than maintain this advance.. The foreign 

mand, it is universally expected, must be supplied within a very limited time, as the 
stocks are inadequate to the consumption. 


The supply of Corrre is so great, that as a commodity at market, it is very fluctuating, 
forthe most part heavy. Real sales are few, and those at uncertain prices. This, 
then, is the very moment for all truly radicals to push the sale of Hunt’s invaluable sub- 
siitate: not that Mr. Hunt is the inventor of if; it is of French origin, as we very well 
member; an equally valuable substitute for sugar, was, as all know, of French origin 
1; and is, of course, entitled to radical patronage, together with many others, which 
Hecommend to all judicious patriots ; being firmly persuaded, that their scheme, when 

ight to perfection, will not fail of including most admirable substitutes for beef and 
a tto1 also, food so gross—we take all the faculty to witness—as fills the British consti- 
fon with nervous irritations, breakings out, and a long train of troublesome com~ 


pt oe 












TTON experienced an uncommonly dull reception at the India sale lately, which 
tasted of nearly 6,000 bags.--It is supposed, that little more than one-fourth part of 
ity was really disposed of; some parcels were offered on terms unusually low, 
Pwitiout tempting the buyers to speculate ; others were taken:in at higher rates than 
a average market currency would justify. : “ety . 
deserves notice, that Inpico has been in such request, that almost all which was pur- 
msed at the Iast sale at the India Hcuse changed hands at a premium. Report affirms, 
ttfive hundred chests were disposed of at a premium, all-round, of fourpence per lb. ;—. 
#)10F prime samples, the advance was not less than ninepence, and siapence for fair and 
erage qualities. _if this demand is for our own manufactories, it indicates their depend- 
ton a busy summer ; if for exportation, then. foreign manufactories have the same 








au had not long ago ‘experienced a brisk and extensive demand, which produced an 
= bus price to the Holders that, however, was beginning to subside, when govern- 
ei offered to contract for 100,000 gallons. The price at which this was taken was so 
lO have an unfavourable effect on the market : for it was clear, thateither the con. 

fs Rad stores in hand, which they were willing to sel] at that Jow price, or that they 
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502 Course of Exchange—Price of Bullion. 


[April 1, 
foresaw their ability to purchase at a price still lower from which to obtain a profit when 
the delivery took place. This has been realized; and the holders evince considerable 
anxiety to become sellers : purchases, in consequence, may be made on favourable terms 
Brandy seems to be now rising, and rather rapidly ; an advance is already effected, and ; 
further advance is anticipated. 


The Tea Sale at the India House is variously spoken of. Some report the assortment 
of teas to have been better than usual; others insist that among them were some of a sine 
gularly odd flavour. At the beginning Boheas, and the best of the Congous soid eight 
pence per pound higher than at the last sales: the middling and inferior kinds experienced 
ow the last two days such a depression as has been seldom witnessed. Whether the change 
of quality was sufficient to justify this depression we do not know ;-but it seems to have 
somewhat startled the brokers. 


Our intelligence from the north informs us of little business doing during the month of 
February ; partly owing to the steady and rather severe winter weather; and to immense 
falls of snow which had recently taken place. These had so completely blocked up the 


bye-roads in the country, that the usual sapplies of goods of certain kinds were prevented: 


from getting to market. The prices of corn were too low to cover the expense of trans. 
portation ; so that little was contracted for. The new Hemp is likely to equal the supply 
of last year in quantity, but not in quality; the new Flax is deficient in both respects,— 
Linens continued to be purchased for the American markets. 


| Malta, February 4, 1820, 
in Sugar there is little activity, 20 hhds. low crushed have been sold at 57, and good 


middling are worth 60 (Scudi per Cantar of 175). New Duties are talked of in Sicily for 
the Ist of March, and if they are levied, the supply of nearly the whole Island will de- 


volve to Maltese smugglers, who will never be put down by revenue laws, unless enforced - 


by officers of probity and character, who are not in existence there. The price of Oil at 
Zante is equal to 43¢. sterling per tun on board; but at Corfu it is 20 per cent. dearer, 
English vessels find no employment, and our ports are crowded with them. 


Charleston, Jan. 25, 1820. 


Cottons have been in good demand at 153 to 174 cents. per lb. for Upland ; but it is only 
for the French market that the highest price has been paid. The inilux of Cotton is 


very great just now; but stocks are kept small by continual demand. Bills may be had. 


here imabundance at 2 per cent. discount, which were recently worth par.—Spanish Do)- 
lars | per cent. premium.—United States Bank Shares nominally about 96, 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE from the 25th February to the 24th March, both inclusive, 


Amsterdam cf. 12 0 12 * | Barcelona Al i ae 





Dittoat sight .°. . . 11 17 Ib 18} Seville... 1... . . . 33f 33} 
Ree Pee SS SR PR PGi bee ew. 
Antwerp ... . .- . 312 2 12 3] Leghorn... Fee Sa aE 
Hamburgh ... . 36 4 36 7;Genoa.....-. pos 44 ae 
Altona. . . . . . . 86 5& 86 8] Venice, Ital. Liv. . . . 27 30 27 60 
Paris, 3 days’ sight . . 2520 2545}Malta ..........~. 4@ 
ee A ee eee ee 3 
Bourdeaux . .. .-°.°.. 25 50 25 75; Palermo,peroz. ... .. . . 16 
Frankfortonthe Main . . 152 1524] Lisbon... .....-. =~ 508 
Viennaef.2m.flo. . : .10 5 108|Oporto ,.....,... SI 
Trieste, dito . . . . .10 6 10 9!RioJaneiro. . . . 56 554 
ee ee ae eee a ee , 565 98 
Ce ether Ge ep CORR POEM. we eee 10 94 
pan? ee. ow gg RAGES oa ha 10 9% 


PRICES OF BULLION, at per Ounce. 


, L. 3s. d L..s. d 
Portugal Goldin Con. .., 0.0 0 0.0.0 
Foreign Goldinbars .. -. 317103 0 0 0 
New Doubloons . ... .-. 0 0.0 815 6 
New Dollars . ....- +-,90.4:H 00 0 
Silver in bars, standard . . 0 5 if 0 5 1 
New Louis,each .... +000 0 0 Q 
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On Feb..15, at his house in Dublin, aged 
§3, Leonarp M‘NALLy, esq. of the Irish 
bar, author of Robin Hood, and other Dra- 
matic Pieces. He was born in Dublin; his 
father and grandfather were merchants, and 
he is descended on the side of his father and 
mother from ancient Irish families. He 
yas related to mrany of the principal Roman 
Catholic families in Ireland, to the family 
of Nethsdale in Scotland, and Howard in 

. His predecessors suffered much 
from forfeitures under English acts of Par- 
liament, in consequence of the various revo- 
lutions of property in his country. His grand- 
father made a very considerable personal 

y, which he laid out in building in 
Dublin ; but having taken leases liable to 
the- discovery of this property, in conse- 
quence of a bill under the popish laws, he 
was stripped of it. . His father died when he 
wasan infant, at which time the bill of dis- 
very was filed, and very little attention was 
tohis education. He owed more to nature 
that to'art, and it may strictly be said, that 
hewas a self-educated man, having never 
‘been at a public school or seminary, and 
received but very trifling assistance 

from private tuition. He entered a student 
‘ ofthe Middle Temple, in 1744, was called to 
thelrish bar in1776,where he argued several 

s with reputation ; but finding that 
; of living in the character of a 
hartister in Ireland exceeded his finances, 
he returned to London, and qualified him- 
slffor the English bar. Early in life, he 
+had the misfortune to receive a hurt in his 
tight knee, which broke the bone, and lamed 
him for life; and when about eighteen, he 
was shot through the left hand, and suffered 
theam putation ofa thumb. Having married, 

urned to the Irish bar. He was the 
of the following works:—1. The 
po of Punch, a satyrical Masque, 

a 2 Monod on. the death of the late 
‘Ponch acted at the Patagonian 
Theatr > Exeter-Change, 8vo. 1779. This 
‘SG attempt to ridicule Mr. Sheridan’s mo- 
dy o Garrick’s death, and said to be 
Bt without merit; after saying this, 
jut fair to continue “ that it is not cer- 
tainly his production. -2. The Ruling -Pas- 

' ao lic opera, acted at Dublin 1779, 
A printed. 3. Prelude on the opening 

at-Garden Theatre, Sept. 23, 1782, 
The author, with a partiality 
Als countrymen which we know not 
= ES nsure, has drawn the character of 

atishman as one possessed of qualities 
Whe had rather imprudently denied to 
persons of the drama, English, 
» Welch, and French. This circum- 
ga yay, offence, and before the conclu- 
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thing to be heard, it was, 
aside. 4. Retaliation, farce, 
(Covent. Gardes 1782. This farce 





EL prere, the clamour became too. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF LEONARD M‘NALLY, Esq. 


possesses considerable merit, and was fa- 
vourably received. The character of Pre- 
cipe, the Attorney, is highly drawn, and the 
dialogue is well seasoned with wit. 5. Coali- 
tion, farce, founded on facts, and lately per- 
formed with the approbation, and: under the 
joint inspection of the managers of the 


_ Theatre Royal, 8vo. 1779. It relates to the 


management of the Theatres. 6. Coalition, 
Musical Farce, acted at Covent Garden, 
May, 1783, for a benefit. The audience, 


_though disappointed at not finding it of.a 


political nature, gave it a favourable recep- 
tion—not printed. Tristram Shandy, a 
sentimental Shandean bagatelle, in two acts, 
acted at Covent Garden, 8vo. 1783. It is 
only a cento from Sterne’s work, and 
very indifferently executed; it was, how- 


ever, kindly received and performed se- 


veral times. But when acted in Dublin 
it was condemned the very first night. — 
7. Robin Hood, or Sherwood Forest, a 
comie¢ opera, acted at Covent Garden ; 8vo. 
1784, This ts taken from the old legendary 
ballad, and affects the ancient phraseology, 


‘which gives it an air of constraint by no 


means agreeable: little of the bold un- 
daunted spirit so liberally bestowed on the 
hero by the poets, who have celebrated him, 
is to be found in this performance. Robin 
Hood is dwindled down to a mere sententious 
pedant. Little John is rather better support- 
ed, particularly in the scene where he sits in 
judgment. With the old materials from the 
ballads, the author has interwoven Gold- 
smith’s Edwin and Angelia; it has since 
been reduced to two acts; the music by 
Shield is excellent. 8. Fashionable Levities, 
a comedy,acted at Covent Garden, with good 


success, 8vo. 1785. 9. April Fool, or the © 


Folly of a Night, acted at Covent Garden, 
April 1, 1786, and tolerably well received ; 


~but not printed. 10. Richard Coeur de 
- Lion, epera, acted at Covent Garden ; this 


was opposed to an opera of Burgoyne’s, of 
the same name; now a stock piece. 
M‘Nally’s soon sunk into oblivion. 11. 
Critic upon Critic, dramatic medley, 3 acts, 
performed at Covent Garden, 8vo. 1792. 
12. College Fesival, an opera, performed at 
Dublin, 1796. He also wrote “The rules 
of Evidence on Pleas of the Crown, illus- 
trated from printed and MSS. trials,’ 2 vols. 


-8vo. 1803; and “The Justice of Peace of 


Ireland,” 9 vols. large 8vo. 1808. 
In 1782, he wrote a very sensible pam- 


phiet, called the Claims of Ireland. In 1783, 


we find him again in London, distinguishing 
himself by speeches at the Shakespeare Ta- 
vern, in favour of the memorable coalition 
between Fox and North - He was for some 
years Editor of the “ Public Ledger,” and 
was alterwards concerned in other news- 


‘papers.- He, however, returned to Ireland, 


and f owed his profession at the Bar. 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, x, 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts 


Improvements in the neighbourhood of 
Guildhall—The Court of King’s Bench, 
Guildhall, the dirty condition of which has 
for some time past been a matter of such 
universal complaint, has, during the late re- 
cess, undergone a complete repair. ‘She 
pannelling is now painted in imitation of 
wainscot. The ceiling is coloured yellow, 
with white mouldings. The allegorical re- 
presentations of Justice, Mercy, Fortitude, 
and Clemency, which decorate the back of 
the Bench, have been re-touched and vare 
nished. The foliage of vine leaves, which 
ornament the chair of the Chief Justice is 
re-gilt and burnished. The portraits of our 
late Sovereign and her Majesty, in their co- 
ronation robes, are placed over the Bench, 
and in other parts of the court are arranged 
the portraits of Lord Camden, in his robes 
as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and those of Sir Mat- 
thew Hale and six other of the Judges of 
the different Courts of King’s Bench, Com- 
mon Pleas, and Exchequer, who distinguish- 
ed themselves as members of the committee 
appointed to investigate and arrange the 
claims of the different persons who suffered 
loss of property by that dreadful calamity 
the great fire of London, in 1666. 

Blackwell Hall, also, which had for so 
many years remained in a ruinous state, is 
at length razed to the ground, and on its 
scite is immediately to be erected a magni- 
ficent civic structure. 

Royal Munificenee.— His Majesty has 
A ol pleased to pahicahe the 
sum of One Thousand Pounds towards the 
projected establishment: for training the 
pauper children of the metropolis in habits 
of industry, by means of agricultural em- 
ployment, &c. 

* Exemptionof Londonfrom Earthquakes. 
-—Mr. Gavin Inglis, in a curious paper on 
the Geology of Loch Leven, ( Phil. Mag. for 
February) has the following gratifying 

:—On viewing Smith’s Geological 


ap of British Strata, London seems to oc- — 


cupy the onl in Britain, perhaps in the 
woend; that none wren ween dagenst 
the partial workings of these principles,* 
and although not founded on a rock, is 
destined, I hope, to flourish till time shall 
be no more.” | 
Vaccination.--Sir G. Blane, bart. in a 
paper read to the Medico Chirurgical So- 
ciety, Nov. 10, 1819, selects from the bills of 
mortality four periods, each of 15 years, for 





* Galvanic, to the subterraneous opera- 
‘tion of which, Mr. Inglis attributes the pro- 
duction of Earthquakes. — — 


if 50a |] 





[April 4, 


of Distinguished Personages. 


the purpose of exhibiting the mortality of 
small-pox in each of these series in regard 
to each other, of which the following js a 
summary :— 
Ratio of the mortality of Small-por to the 
total mortality. 
From 1706 to 1790, one in 12.7; that is, 78 in 1000. 
From 1745 to 1759, one in 11.2; that is, 89 in jogo, 
From 1785 to 1798, one in 10.6; that is, 91 in 100; 
From 1805 to 1818, one in 18.9; that is, 53 in jogo, 
National School for the Educatzon of the 
Poor.—At a late meeting of the General 
Committee of this Society, seven fresh 
schools were founded, and several grants of 
money were made towards the erecting, en- 
larging. and fitting up of schoc! rooms, 
Births.] The Lady, of P. Pigott, esq. of 
adaughter.—At Brighton, the Lady of J. 
Gulston, esq. of a daughter.—In Saville- 
row, the Lady of E. Walpole, esq. of a son. 
—At Brighton, the Lady of C. J. Herbert, 
esq.of Muckcross, county Kerry, ofa daugh- 
ter.—In Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 
the Lady of C. Pott, esq. of a daughter — 
The Lady of J. D. Watt, esq. of a daughter. 
The Lady of John Carey, esq. of York-place, 
City-road, of a still-born male child.—The 
Lady of F. Pollock, esq. Bedford-row, of a 
daughter.—At Forty Hall, Enfield, the Lady 
of C. P. Meyer, esg. of a son.—-The Lady 
of W. Croft, esq. of Upper Gower-street, of 
a son.—In Gloucester-place, the Hion. Mrs. 
C. Morland, of a daughter.—In Argyll- 
street, the wife of G. Baker, esq. of a son.— 
In Piccadilly, the Lady of P. L.. Godsal, esq. 
of a son.—In Marchmont-street, the Lady 
of H. W. Woobrych, esq. of Crosley House, 
Herts, of a daughter.—In Bedford-square, 
the Lady of A. Spottiswoode, esq. of 2 
daughter.—At Anak Cottage, near Clapham, 
the Lady of A. Grant, esq. of a son.—ln 
Lower Grosveénor-street, the Right Hon. 
Lady Catherine W. Melville, of a daughter. 
—In Upper Grovesnor-street, the Lady of 
the Hon. Capt. Knox, of a SOT. 


Married.} At St. George’s, flanover- 
square, Capt. Jeffrey's, of the Bengal Esta- 

ishment, to Miss Eliz. Holdgate.—At Chis- 
wick Church, R. Wynyard Partridge, ¢s4- 
of Oakly Hall, Essex, to Frances Anna, only 
daughter of P. Lafosse, esq. of Tureham 
Green. — At Cripplegate Church, M. J. 
Clarkson, of Kendall, to Miss Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late W. Nurse, of Kung- 
street, Covent Garden.—At 5t. James’s 
Chorch, Capt. J. N. Burton, to Martha, s¢ 
cond daughter of R. Baker, esq. of Barham 
House, Herts.—At St. George the Marty 
C. Sylvester, esq. of Swansea, Camere 
shire, to Elizabeth , youngest daughter ol! 
‘late S.. Moody, esq. of Queen - si 
‘Bloomsbury.—J. O. Oldham, esq, of 
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-place, Russell-square, to Mrs. Q. 
ford, of Cheltenham.—At Hampstead 
Church, E. IF’. Jacobs, esq, of Rigas to Ca- 
herine Eliza, eldest daughter of G. Todd, 
eq. of Hampstead.— At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
bora, George Reynell, esq. of Chancery- 
= Miss Astor, daughter of Mrs. 
| dstor, of Cornhill.—At Mary-le-bone New 


| Church, the Rev. Robert Holdsworth, to - 


iiss Eleanor Cutler.—By special license, in 
Portman-square, the Hon..R. W. . Penn 
Curzon, to the Lady Harrington G. Brade- 


Hon. J. Dimsdale, Baron of the Russian 
Empire, 73.—In Devonshire- place, Mrs. C. 
Devs, 73.—In Hinde-street, Manchester- 
quare, Sir T. P. Lampson, bart. 51.—At 
ichambers; in Lincoln’s Inn, J. Read, esq. 
: iter-at-law, 64.—At Windsor Castle, 
Rev. Dr. Cookson, canon of Windsor, 
mdrector of Binfield, and of West Iisley, 


berks, 65.—In Great Surrey-street, Black-; 


ar’s-road, Mr. Barnett Guest, chemist, 
wventor of the Guestonian medicines. ‘This 
elebrated individual was born in ‘the. year. 
1143, at King’s Norton, a village in. Wor- 
esiershire; and was. apprenticed, at: an 
“arly age, to the late Mr. J. Cope, of Bir- 
niigiam.—-In George-street, Portman- 


juare, Lady Floyer, widow of the late, Sir 


| foyer, 49.—-At Chelsea, Lydia, Jane 
| talifa, the infant. daughter of C. Basden; 

“tla, Colchester-street, Mrs. M. Smith, 
awence, in Cork-street, the, Rev, .G,.Chat, 
ll, 28 7J;, Watt,.csq . many. years in,the 
7 Pt the Hon, East India Comypany.— 
Mts, Gill, of Gower-street, widow, of the 
me M, A. Gil, 89.—In..Charter-house- 
tare, H. J. Sayer, esq. auditor, of the 
watict-house.—In Quebec-street, Mrs. A. 
Mabiers, &3,—Mrs. R. Lumley, Spring: 
x5 At his. house, :in: Great Surrey- 
Aree, V¥ , Sins, esq. .formerly. collector of 
oe | a: y.8 customs at the port of Londen, 

#miico, Mr. R. Rookby, many. years 

wy eae ¥,, many yea 

mee and gentleman porter to his, Majesty. 
7a, ~@ane-sireet, Gen. Walker, R. A. 81. 
seas C. Hunter, of Brunswick-square, 84 


eis house, in Cleveland-row, Major- 
Migby Hamilton.—At his house, in 
b-square, Wm. Miles, esq. of Hants, 
sitish-town, Mrs. Thos: Divett, 81. 
. BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ», 
yn ae rather Saturday morn- 
latch:.10,; about a quarter afier 12 
Mied; without a struggle, in his 82d 
un, West, esq. late President 
, lemy. He had been for 
ime.efllicied with the dropsy, which 
int left him, to the surprise of his 
(fl _— entirely failed bim 


ew days, and he passed the 
. op ence im @ very rest- 


“ew Monrury Mag.—No. 75. 


2 Be 


a Pear nares Arthur Kaye, esq. 
my : 


1204) : Benjamin West, Esq.— Lieut.-Gen, Jumes Cumplell. 506 


less state, owing to an uneasy cough, but ke 
did. not think himself in any immediate dan- 


_ ger; for on that Friday, when informed 


that a particular amateur friend had called 
to enquire. after his health ; he regretted 


that he had not seen him, and desired, when» 


he next. called, to have him shewed up to 
him. He conversed that day on several 
subjects, and enquired about Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Towards evening he seemed 
rather restless ; wished the advance of night, 
and, somewhat earlier than usual, desired 


cell. : ' . the nurse to close the windows and light the 
Died.) Mr. Reynolds, of Mount-street, 
Grosvenor - square. — At Hampstead, the. 


candles. Upon her intimating her intention 
to set up all night with him, he, with his 
usual gentleness and kindness for others, 
said, “« No; I hope there will be no occa- 
sion.” Towards eleven o'clock, his two 
sons, who had. been unremitting in their at- 
tentions, were in his apartment, and, with 
the same kind feeling, he said to her,“ I 
wish my sons would go to bed.”—She re- 
plied, “that it was not late yet; and that 
they wished to stay and amuse him, as he 
was not inclined to sleep.”—-He replied, 
“that he thought it had been late, and fear- 
ed they would sit up and lose their rest.”— 
A little after this the nurse, taking advan-. 
tage of their presence, had just left the 
room to make some additional preparations 
fot the night, when she was suddenly called 
back, and found that the venerable man had 
just that moment extended his hand out at 
the side of the bed, as if in token of farewell 
to his sons, and expired without a struggle 
er-a sigh. Weshall,, in our next, give a. 


biographical account of this eminent artist, . 


with a fine portrait, and some critical re- 
marks. on his works,and an account of his 
splendid public funeral. 
_., LIEUT.-GEN, JAMES, CAMPBELL. 
On ‘the 17th ‘of January, 1820, at his 
house in. New. Cayendish-street, Luzut.- 
GEN. James CampPbeLt, in the 77th year 
ofhis age. We feel ita task at once grate- 
ful to ourselvés, and useful to others, to pre- 
serve, as far as in us lies, the remembrance 
of so estimable a character.’ After having 
discharged the duties of his profession in 
various climates—in North America—in 
{he West Indies—in the Mediterranean, and 
in Hindostan, he withdrew himself into pri- 
yate life, to which he brought qualities that 
have endeared his memory to a Dumerous 
circle. It was not alone in_ his hospitality, 
though unaffectcd—it was not alone in his 
friendship, though sincere, that. the benig- 
nity of his heart shone conspicuous. The 
means which heaven placed at. his dispos 
were held by him as the steward of his fel- 
low-creatures. was ever open to the 
prayers of the necessitous—ever ready to 
consaleen ip i the unfortunate—ever willing 
to forgive tr sions—ever anxious to 
perform, towards all. men, those hallowed 
charities “ which bind our race in gentleness 
together.” Few, indeed, have attained the 
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506 
end of their pilgrimage after a length of 


days marked with so little of personal in- 
terest, in regard to himself, or so much of 
generous and kindly feeling with respect to 
others. 

Multis ille quidem ficbilis occidit! 


MR. JOSEPH RITCHIE. 

This gentleman, who was engaged under 
the auspices of the African Association,* in 
a scientific mission into the interior of Africa, 
died, we regret to hear, at Mourzuk, about 
400 miles to the southward of Tripoli. He 
was a young man, and possessed of all the 
qualities requisite to bring the prosecution 
of his arduous undertaking to a successful 
result; being well-informed, zealous, pa- 
tient, and enterprising. Had he been able 
to penetrate to Timbuctoo, there can be no 
doubt that the geography and customs of 
Africa would have received much new illus- 
tration, Mr. Ritchie was a native of Otley, 
in Yorkshire, and had, we understand, been 
for a considerable period in the service, and 
inured to a hot climate; but, unhappily, 
appears to have been unable to resist the 
mortal influence of the scorching climate 
to which he had travelled. 7 

' How. many men of. science have fallen 
victims to their thirst for knowledge! Of 
six persons who accompanied Niebuhr, the 
Danish traveller, in his tour through Arabia, 
lie alone survived. Since then, Mango 
Park; Horneman, Capt. J. R. Tuckey, 
Brown, Burckhardt, and others, have also 
fallen a sacrifice to a. climate which seems 
peculiarly obnoxious to European constitu- 
tions. | 

‘ Great additions to geographical science 
were expected from -his labours; but the 
hopes which were so justly founded have 
been, as in na amt cases in that per- 
nicious climate, | by his carly death. 


THE DUKE DE BERRI. 

| RLES FERDINAND, DuxE DE Berry, 
who fias lately fallen beneath the dagger of 
on assassin, was the second son of his Royal 
Qu tain Saipan ie Tha since tac 

e | Janpary, 1778. This prince gave 
fom his akon ears indications of apn 
dent and promising disposition. His edu- 













- '* This 's was formed in 1788, with 
aview of the discovery of the in- 
terior parts of Africa. The two first per- 
this laudable object; were, Messrs. L ad 

‘Lucas ; the fornier of whom undertook, 

is own desire, the perilous’task of tra- 
‘ers m east to west, the widest part of 
the continent of Africa: this view he 


ed at Cairo ih August 1788; but death, 
fit abot, as has been std, by nervous 


er 2 


Mr. Joseph Ritchie—The Duke de Berri. 
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cation was suspended for a time by the ast 
events of the Revolution, which obj; ed 
him to withdraw from France with his - 
gust father. He prosecuted his studies et 
Turin, under the direction of the Duke de 
Serent, Governor of their Royal Hig hnesses 
the Dukes of Angouleme and Berri. The 
earlier part of his youth was passed in the 
midst of camps. He had the honour of re- 
ceiving lessons from the illustrious Prince 
of Condé, who was then gallantly support. 
ing the honour of his name and the glory 
of his king. He was the relative and friend 
of the Duke d’Enghein, who was, like him 
the victim of assassination. 

The Duke de Berri, after a vain thouch 
energetic attempt to stem the torrent of re. 
volutionary violence, was under the neces- 
sity of becoming a sojourner in England, 
as at that time all Germany bowed to the 
fortunes of Bonaparte, and his arms appear- 
ed to have closed throughout the Continent 
all the asylums which Europe had till that 
time afforded to the Bourbons. 

The prince passed several years in Lon- 
don, where indeed he remained till his re- 
turn to his native country in 1814. 

In the environs of Bayeux he went unat- 
tended to meet a regiment, which had up to 
that time refused to recognise the authority 
of the king. When conducted by the com- 
mander into the presence of his troops, — 
* Brave soldiers,” said he to them,“ I am 
the Duke de Berri. You are the first French 
regiment which I have met, I am happy to 
find myself in the midst of you. I come in 
the name of the king, my uncle, to receive 
your oath of fidelity. Let us swear together 
and cry—Vive le Roi ! ‘The soldiers replied 
to the appeal : a single voice only exclaimed 
—Vive ’ Rmpereur ! That is nothing (said 
his Royal Highness) it is only the remains 
of an old habit; let us repeat the cry of— 
Vive le Rot!” It was dune unanimously. 

The Duke de Berri signalised his arrival 
at Caen by setting at liberty several pri- 
soners, detained for two years for a pretend- 
ed revolt, occasioned by scarcity. On the 
morrow they represented at the Theatre the 
hinting party of Henry the Fourth. The 
prinée was present. The mayor had the 
happy idea of introducing these poor people 
upon the stage; and at the rising of the cur- 
tain, they were seen upon their Knees, with 
their wives‘and children, stretching out their 
hands towards the prince, and loading him 
with blessings. Similar traits accompanied 
the | of the prince to Paris. At 
rived at the Thuilleries, he ran to throw 
himself into the arms of his august father, 
and turning towards the Marshals who were 

1 , Permit me to embrace you, also, 
he said; and to make you participate m 
my feelings.” 

From the time of his return to Pars he 
sought to gain the hearts of the military: 
He visited the barracks, mixed with the sol 
diers, and conversed with their chiels. 
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On the return of rte the Duke de 
i was obliged to follow his family, fly- 

ing towards Belgium. In the flight, this 
prince gave a new proof of his mag- 
sanmity. When he entered Bethune, 300 
sidiers cried ‘‘ Vive 2 Empereur !” with an 
insolent vehemence. The prince could have 
them to the sword, to the last man, with 

is troop of. 4000 men; but such 
severity would have been looked upon as an 
at of useless vengeance. The Duke de 
Sat dashed alone into the midst of them, 
and proposed that they should cry “ Vive le 
Roi /” but finding his utmost efforts in vain, 
he said to them, “ You see that we could 


90.) Bedfordshire —Berks— Buckingham —Cambridge. 


exterminate you utterly ; but tive, ill-fated 
as you are, and disperse.” One of them 
began to cry, “ Long live the Emperor and 
the Duke de Berri!” and the others repeat- 

ed this cry, in which were united rebellion 
and gratitude. 

Louis XVIII. at length regained his 
throne, and his family returned along with 
him. The Duke de Berri was regarded as 
the last hope of France. A young spouse 
was given him, and the blood of the Bour- 
bons was on the point of being renewed, 


when the atrocious event occurred which all 


Europe must deplore. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, , 
_ aN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


> 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. J. F. F. Bowes, M.A. has been pre- 
sented to the rectory of Barton in the: Clay, vacant 
dy the death of the Rev, Mr. Hawkins; patron, ithe 


King. . 

Sirth.] At Sharnbrook, the lady of John Gib- 
bard, esq. of a son. 

Died.| At Aspley, Elizabeth, wife of John Pa- 
tfick Moor, esq. and sister of the late Joseph 
Howell, of Markyate Cell, Herts, esq. 


ve BERKSHIRE. 


fe Rev. Dr. Sandiford, is prevented to the 
sineeure rectory of Ashbury, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. C. Mordaunt, M. A. 
.]) At Maidenhead, the lady of Payntor 
eq. of a daughter—At Farley Hill, the 
“of Chasles Dickinson, esq. of a daughter— 
Mrs, Fuller Maitland, of a daughter—The lady of 
] Edw. Purvis, of a daughter. 
: .} John Barfield, esq. of Thatcham, to 
second daughter of the Rev. Wm. Summers, 
End House, near Wickwar, Gloucester- 
siite—At Speenhamland, Mr. £. Wilkins Gale, to 
Pod my, eldest daughter of Mr. John Walker, of 
» Wilts.—At Bray, Mr. John Briggin- 
aw, of Foxley’s Farm, to Miss Hami)ton, of Bray 
At Goring, Mr. Saunders, of Eweline Park, to 
i Hewitt. 
ed.) At Reading, Mr. John Neale, 73—At 
dou, the Rev. W. Couture, upwards of ‘30 
tor of ‘that parish—At Tilehurst, Col. 
70, of the Royse! Artillery—At New- 
r. Joseph Winter, 64—At Br OE ane 
rats pelted: ot + i adi. iis 


_ BUCKING HAMSHIRE, 


. James Main, M. A. is preferred .to the 
f Livslade; patron, Sir A. Corbet, of 
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oof 
et } Mr. T. Nash, of North Crawley, \to 
be Wea, of Mr. Morris, of Holgdt- 

ham, ‘Mr. Clarke, organist, 
re anughese of ‘the’ Rev. w. 
pry beer sy 
17 Stoke Hammond, Mr. Timothy Miles, 
oy Yeoman, 81—At SmeBent, Sarah, 

i, Wm.. Weller, 57. 


Ai ‘CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


ej At Cambridge, the Rev. James 
; Professor of Chemistry in this University, 













to Sarah, eldest daughter of Charles Humfrey, esq. 
—The Rev. Joseph Milner, B. A. of Catherine 
Hall, to Miss Crumpton—At Doddington, Mr 
Coles, jun. of the Stitches, near March, to Miss 


Richards, of Wimblington~At March, Mr. Charles | 


Simmons, to Miss Ann Skeels—Mr. A. Dobsou, to 
Miss Beeton. 

Died.} At Mepal, Mrs. Phillips, 61—At March, 
Miss Mary Ann Browne, 14—Miss Catherine Lyon, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Lyon, of Cam- 
bridge—At Hildersham Hall, Thomas Fassett, esq. 
of 72~—Mr, J. Silk, of Queen’s College. 


CHESHIRE. 

Birth.) At Marple, the lady of John Isherwood, 
of Marple Hall, esq. of a sou apd heir. 

Died.) In Castlestreet, Chester, Mr. Samuel 
Jones, much and deservedly respected.—After a 
protracted illness of maby years, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late Alderman Broster, 486.—At 
Brymnbo Iron Works, Thomas Matthias, 98. He 
has left a widow, his first wife, 96, and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence that his father died in the same 
house at 95, also his grand-father, at the great age 
of g9~At Malpas, Thomas Poyser, esq. 66—At 
Waynor Park, Johu Winder, esq. 


, CORNWALL. 
Married.) Charles Brunc, ‘esq. of Prideaux- 
place, to Fanny, second daughter of E. J. vi 


esq. of. Glynn. 


Died.) At Polparrow, Robert ‘Jeffery, com: 
moniy known throughout the kingdom, by she 
the name of Jeffery the seaman, who, some years 
ago, was left on 14 desolate island of Sombrero, 
where he was-eight days and nights without sup- 
port, except a few small ‘limpets: he was for- 
tunately rescued from his perilous situation by an 
American ship, which ,took him to-Connecticut, 
whence he got a passage to England, but has been 
in,a declining state of health ever since. ; 


CUMBERLAND. 

Births.| At Carlisle, the lady of Capt. Pipent, 
of the 6th Dragoons, of a. son—The lady of Thos. 
‘Halton, esq. of a daughter. * — 

Married.) At Carlisle; Mr. Thos. Scarrow, to 
Miss Marguret Pears, of Brampton—At Newton, 


‘near Penrith, Mr. -G. D. Armstrong, to- Miss 


Thompson, of Catterlain—At Penrith, Wm. 


‘Nicholas Routledge, to Miss Sarah Grahain— 


Major Spedding, of the 4th Light Drageons, to 
Sarah, only daughter of Hugh Patkes, of Skirsgill 
House, near Penrith, esq. 
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Died.] At Caslisie, Mr. George Robinsoun—Mrs. 
Hodgson, relict of the late Wm. Hodgson, esq —At 
Penrith, Mr. Matthew Holmes, ¢5— Jane, wife of 
Mr, G, Ramsay—Mrs. Elizabeth Grinsdale, 8°— 
At Waygill Hill, near Brampton, Mr. Robert Tin- 
niswood, 69—At Maryport, Jane, the wife of Capt. 
Thos. Asbridge, 50—Anne, wife of Capt. Peter 
Collins, 46—Mrs. Mary Rowland—At Whitehaven, 
Mrs. Downy, wife of Major Downy. 


DERBYSHIRE, 


Married.) Mr. Bowman, of Crick, to Miss 
Brown, of Heage. 

Died.) At.Derby. Mrs. Danicls, relict of the 
late Mr. G. Daniels, silk throwster—Sarah, relict 
of the late D. Wright, 82—At Chesterficld, Mr. 
Street—Mr. John Reeves—At Duffield, Thomas 
Saxton, esq. 73—At Clowne, Mr. Johu Gregory, 54 
—At Sawiey, Mr. Lewis Taylor, 51. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Destruction of Erecter Theatre by Fire.—. 


Lately, the Exeter theatre was discovered to be ow 
fire; an alarm was soon spread through the city, 
und several fire engines were, as speedily us pos- 
sible, drawn to the spot ; but, before their arrival, 
the fiames had burst through the roof, which shorty 
after fell in with a tremendous crush. The iuterior 
‘ of the building, at-this time, presented one entire 
blaze from end to end, preventing the possibility 
. Of saving a single artitle; and in little more than 
. am hour, from the first discovery of the fire, the 
whole building was enveloped in one mass of ruins, 
The flames raged with amazing fury, and the sight 
was awfully grand and appalling. ‘The theatre had 
been elegantly fitred up, at a considerable ex- 


ss be a ‘to the opening this season. The © 
* Joss to the proprietors must be very cousiderable, ” 


as the property is not insured to one half of its 
amount. The state of the performers is deeply to 
be lamented ; and a liberal subscription is com- 
menced to alleviate their misfortunes. 

_ Married.] Robert Norris, esq. of the 20th Light 
Dragoons, to Miss Elton, daughter of the late Ed- 
‘ward Elton, esq. of Greenway. ' 

‘Died.} At Awliscombe, Mr. Edward Peacock, 
gy respectable | ere dart enced Whitty, 
“seu of Samuel Whitty, of Sherborne, esq. 23— Mrs. 

Rendle, of Redland Hill House, near Plymouth, 

82—At Toniton, »Mrs. “Wright, mother of Henry 
-, Wright, of Corscombe House, 84, 


ae | DORSETSHIRE. 
The Rev, John West, A. M. is preferred to the 
of Chetile, yaeant by the death of the Rev. 
well Napier. ge y | 
Birth.) At Stonecombe, the lady of Joseph 
Bishop, esq. of a datighter. aia 
" Marriéd} At 
“Cribb, of Dareham. : j 
‘Died.] At West’ Hall, near Sherborne, Mrs. 
‘Bellamy, of Chetnole—At “Weymouth, Anthony 
Bell, esq. survéyor—At Durweston, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. C. Fleet, rector of that place. = 
> : ; : 


‘ 
DURHAM. 


_*- 


: Married.) The Baron de Montfaucon, to Miss 
Agatha Clavering, second daughter of Sir Thos. 
* John C. of Axwell:Pask, bart.—At Gateshead, Mr. 


Derbijshire— Devon— Dorset—Durham— Essex. 


.? Birth.] At Crossway-green Cottage, tlie lady at 


Poole, Mr. J.C. Sharp, to Miss : 


Wm. Welford, to Miss Elizabeth Scott, of Newcas- 


tle—At ; 

‘Maria, eldest daughter. of Mr. M. Heaviside, of 

Wewcastle,. bookseller—At. Stockton, Mr.’ Wm. 

. Brigham, to Miss Jane Weldon—George Brodrick, 

af) Binningley. Park, Yorkshire, to Sgrah,\eldest 
daughter of Robert Scott, of Shincliff Hall,esq, 


uth, Mr. Robert Gavy, to | 


At Darlington, Sarah, wife of Mr. Charles Hay. 


‘surgéon, and daughter of the Rev. M. Lugan, cf 


Wood, esq. 


» Miss Paul, only dayghter of the late I. Paul, esq.— 


stenham, whilst taking his tea, Mr. Joseph Wells 


. bury, Q. Hanbury, esq. _ 








[ April, 


Died.] At Durham, Mrs. Mary Gibson, %. 
Frances, wife of Mr. Joseph Wheatley. 45_,, 
Sunderland, Mrs. Sanderson, relict of the Re, 
W. Sanderson, B.D. many years principal mace, 
of the endowed school at Morpeth, 81—At Stockto» 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Gilps, 
—At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Marshall, ship owne, 
-—Miss Isabella Arthur—At Gateshead Reetory 
House, Miss Richardson, only sister of Mr. Justicy 
Richardson—-At Willington, Mr. Wm. Profit, 73 







—. 


pin 


grave—Mr. John Haiker,72—At Medomsley, mug) 
respected, Mr. John Surtees, surgeon. 


ESSEX. 


Ata meeting of the inhabitants of Harwich, to 
to consult-on the dilapidated state: of the church, 
it was judged expedient that a new one should be 
erected. The estimated expense uot to exceed 
5,0002. 

Births.) At Viteplace, near Kelvedon, the lady 
John T. Tyrrel, esq. of a son—At the Rectory 
House, Woodford, Mrs. Birnie, of a daughter, 

Married.) At Epping, Mr..Ge Bilton. of Strat. 
ford, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. Wm, 
Rickett, of the former place—At Chiswick Church, 
Robert W. Partridge, esq. of Oukley Hall, Essex, 
to Miss Frances A. Lafosse. 

Died.] At Colchester, the wife of Mr. Bennett, 


ee eae ae eR ee ee ee 


Ardligh—Also Samuel Burrouchs Lugan, brother 
of the above—At Earl’s Colme, Mrs. Raynbird, 6:— 
Edward George Readshaw, only son of the Kx 
J. Brasse, of Hood House, St«nstead— Mrs. Bennet, 
Colchester—At Beckneys, in -Barnstow, Stephen 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A new chapel of ease to Painswick has been erect: 
ed in the hamlet of Sheepscomb, which was con- 
secrated on the 2ist Febrnary by the bishop of this 
diocese. Tle ground was freely given, and cn- 
franchised by Thos, Croome, esq. lord of tle 
manor, 

A junction has been formed of the Gloucester 
and Berkeley Canal with the Thames, aud Severn, 
aud Stroudwater Canals, which took place at Whit- 
minster, Feb. 29, thereby opening an extensive live 
of communication, which must necessarily be pro. 
ductive of vesy considerable advantages to the 
public. 
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Capt. James Scott, R. N. of a son and heir. 
Marvied.} At Tetbury, Jacob: Wood, esq. © 














At Cirencester, Mr. James Knowles, to Miss Dore 
—~At Cheltenham, Capt. Langharne, R.N. to Mary 
Amelia, eldest daughter of the late Sir Stewkeley 
Shuckburgh, bart.—Mr. Parry to Miss S. Fricker. 
—At Fairford, Mr. G. Banister, to Miss Fryer, o! 
Newoham.—At English Bicknor, Mr. Loveridge, 
to Miss Duberley, of Ross. 
Died} At Gloucester, Mrs. Barry, wife of the 
Rev. M. B.—Mr. James Middleton, 84—At Ciel 









































69—Mr. Henry Stiles, 63—Sarah, wife of Jon 
Bangley, esq.—At Badmington, Mrs. Bryaa—At 
Berkeley, ip his 93d year, Mr. Thos. Wooll wright 
senior alderman of that borough.—At Withingio 
Mr; Thos. Day,a most respectable farmer, kat 
highest ambition through life was (o do juste 
love merey, and to walk humbly with his Ged-# 
Tetbury, Mr. Joseph Cooper, 64—Charies Pest 
esq. of Twyning near Tewkesbury, 70—At Wel 
court, near Camden; Mrs.-Martin, 81—At 10 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


be Rev. John Harwood is preferred to the vi- 
of. Slverborn St. Johu, on the presentation 
of W. Chute, esq. . 


HEREFORDSHIRE: 


Died.) At Ganerew, Henry Barnes, esq. one of 
his Majesty's justices of the peace for the county. 
fia octal qualities of his heart, united with his 
kindness to all around him, have raised to 
his memor y a lasting monument.—At Ross, whi- 
ther he’ liad ‘retired to pass the evening of a well- 
jifé, Mr. James Powles, formerly of fHunts- 
holm, near Goodrich. His unsuilied reputation, 
#ith liis strict fulfilment of the duties of husband 
and father, secured to him the involuntary affec- 
tions of all within.the pale of their relations, and 
will serve to ‘soothe the afflictions inseparably at- 
‘tendant on those awful separations to which we 
must all, sooner or later, yield—At Hereford, F. 
W, Weaver, esq. 72—Mis. Underwood, relict of 
the late Rev. R. Underwood, A. M. custos of the 
college—At Coughton, in the parish of Walford, in 
ber 89th year, M's. Strong—Mis. Cath. Brydges, 
sister of the late Francis B. esq. of Tiberton court, 
jn this county—At Leominster, Anne, wife of Mr, 
James, 32. ved 
Mis. HERTFORDSHIRE, . 


Birth.} At the Principal’s Lodge, East India Col. 
lege, the lady of the Rev. Dr. Batten, of a son. 

Married.) Wm. Henry Cross, esq. of Surry st. 
Sand, to Mary Anne, only daughter of Thos. 
P. Lewis, esq. of tlertford. 

Diad.] Mrs. Wood, relict of the late Dr. Wood, 
of Buntingford—At Wormley, T. Cotterell, esq. 77 
—At Totteridge, Mr. Wm. Wilson, 59—Edw. Dod, 
of Aldenham, esq.—At Watford, in consequence of 
a paralytic sieste, Mr. N. Wedd, 72—At Aspeden, 
wap tenns Wortham, esq. 73. 


HU NTINGDONSHIRE, 


Died.) ‘At Huntingdon, Mr. Thos. Adamson, 43 
—AtYaxley, at‘a very advanced age, Mrs. Child, 
flict of Wm. Child, esq. many years an opulent 
Yfatmer and grazier—At Norman Cross, Mary, 
daughter of Robt. Hanslip, esq. 15—At Stilton, 
‘Mrs, B. Pitts—At Ramsey, Mrs, Hannah Oliver, 
— 
adie 


- 





KENT. 


er a litigation of some years, between the pa. 
shof St. John’s, Margate, and the Joint Stock 
vmpany of the Pier, at that place, relative to the 
ty of its profits being rated to the poor, and 
ion thereon given. by the learned judges, it 

bn finally and amicably settled, agreeable to 
party, at a yestry held for that purpose, that 

e should be rated accordingly. 

h] At Margate, the lady of F. W. Cobb, 
Etesahter— At Canterbury, Mys.J. Birt, of 


























ric j At Folkestone, Mr. S. Pope, to Miss 
ant Eastwick—At Sandwich, Mr. J, Omer, 
} the commen council of that town, to Mrs. 
0% =, of Deal—At Rochester, Georg® S. 

. R..N. to Miss Louisa Hillier—At 











als b shack Canterbury, Mr. G, Williams, 
_Ashmoor—At, Hoo,. Lieut, George 
Eliz. Iayler, of Rochester. 

pat <Teeeaiy Mis. Hilder, 76—At Or- 
r, S. Pilcher, 56—At Kingsnorth, Mr. Johu 
O-At Deal, Mr. J. Forwood—At his house, 
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* I. Hart, to Mis. Eliz. Callen— — 
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New Rents, Ashforst, Mr. J. Austen, 54—At Folke- 
stone,.Mr..W. Taylor, ¢9Q—At Broadmead, Mrs. 
Smithin, 25—At Canterbury, Mr, E Wood, late. of 
the Storekeeper General's departineut—At Folke, 
stone, Miss Aun Milton, 34—At Swingfeld Minnis, 
Mr. Joho Court, 99—At Maidstone, Mrs. S. ‘Frigg 
—At Canterbury, Mr. E. Down, 88—At Dover, 
Mr. J. Giavener, one of the Trinity pilots of that 
port—At Canterbury, R. Gibbs, esq.—At Sitting- 
bourne, Captain Blakes—At Tenpepdens, J. Johuson, 
esq. 85. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Married.) Mr. W. Kenworthy, of Ashton ur der- 
Line, to Catherine, third daughter of the late S. 
‘Manley, esq. of Ashmore in Cheshire. ° 

Died.} At Heaton Norris, Lawrence Walker, esq, 
solicitor, 68—At Moorfoot, near Dalton iu Iveness, 
—_ Munro, 102. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Rev,.G. Mettam is promoted tothe vicarage 
of Arnesby. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


_Tn consequence of the late high winds, the beau- 
tiful south side of Crowland Abbey is for the 
greater part blown down, 

_ Birth.) At Guimsby, the lady of Lieut. Fegar,. 

R. N..of ason. 

Married.) At Welby, Mr. Wm. Needham, to 
Catherine, youngest daughter of Mr. J, Knight, of 
Foston—At Ingoldsby, Mr. John Howett, to Miss 
Mary Bradley, of Corby—At Moulton, Mr. C. 
‘Cowley, to Miss Smith—At Croft, Mr..G. Waite, 
to Miss Rebecca Smith, of Winthorpe. 

Died.}. The Rev. T. Bates, rector of Swayfield 

and Creeton, and vicar of Tallington, aged nearly 
90, beloved and respected through life—At Stam- 
ford, Mr. Wm. ‘Weldon, 73—At Grantham, Mr, 
“Wm. Graves, 50; the following week, in conse- 
quence of a fall down stairs, 89, W. Graves, his fa- 
ther ; and three days afterwards, of a decline, Re- 
becca, wife of the above-—Mrs. Langwith, 66—At 
Gonnerby, near Grantham, Mrs~Ann Sharpe, 92— 
At Wigtoft, Mr. J. Casswell, 70—At Boston, Mr. 
Thos; Cole, 7i—At Friskney, John Hildred, gent. 
42—At Horncastle, Mrs. Dixon—At Spalding, Mr. 
. Tim, 76—Mr, John Askey, 45—-At Stow, Mrs, Skill 
—At Kirton in Lindsey, Mrs. Searcliff, 80—Mrs. 
Burwell, 88—At ‘Gainsborough, John Bellwood, 
esq. far advanced in years—Mr. Greaves—Mr. 
Greenfield—At Grimsby, Geo. Pearson, Q0—At 
‘Louth, Mrs. Marshall, 95—Eliza, second daughter 
of Capt. Hodgson, 14—Mr. M. Robinson, 70—Mr. 
Edw. Blyth, a very eminent’grazier and wool- 
merchant, of which article he has been known tc 
purchase 100,000 tods in a year, Q5—At Gainsbo- 
rough, Mr. Robert Barnes, officer of excise,68. He 
was universally respected, by all ranks of people, 
for bis uprightness aud CRD iu the Wiptharge 
of his official duties. ; 


| MONMOUTHSHIREs 


Married.) Mr. Join Hale, of Witson, to Miss 
Sheplferd, of Olabury-on Severn, Gloucester. 
Died.) At Monwouth, Mrs. Howe, of the Grifliu 
Inn. The house in which she resided is considered 
of the age of Richard I11.; and the very matnon- 
‘like appearance of its hostess led the. visitor to 
imagine she had ‘survived the wreck of time, for 
the purpose of dispensing the comforts of refresh- 
ment to the travellers who sought its protection. 
_ She was .an old English Goody, whose race has 
- becqme nearly extinct in oul isle. 
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NORFOLK. 


The Rev. W. Clayton, B. A. is preferred to the 
rectory of Ryburgh Magna and Parva ; patron, S. 
Ceoper, esq. of Norwich.—The Rev. R. Eaton, 
B. A. to the rectory of Elsing ; patron, the Rev. 
R. Browne. of Elsing—The hev. C. D. Brereton, 
clerk, A. M. to the sectory of Little Massingham ; 
patron, Joseph Wilson, esq. of Lighbuty-aill, Mid- 
diesex. 

Birth.) At the rectory, Brisley, the lady of the 
Rev. Joba Maul, of a danghter. 

Died.] At Sidmouth, Harriet, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Edw. Stracey, bart. of Rackheath-hall— 
At Norwich, Starling Day, esq. He served the 
office of sheriff of that place in the year 1775; was 
elected an alderman in 1777 ; and mayor in 1782 
and 1812—Mrs. Ames, of Thorpe, near Norwich— 
Mrs. Howes, wife of the Rev. G. Howes, of Spix- 
worth—In the Council Chamber, Norwich, Thos, 
Back, esq. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Married.) At Old, Mr. 8. Eaton, to Miss M. 
Paine, of Geddington—At Peterborongh, Mr. T. 
Wilson, to Miss Biumley—At Walgrave, Mr. S. 
Deacon, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter Mr. J. 
Knight—Mr, Richard Burnham, of Staverton, to 
Miss Sarah Loe, of Flecknoe, Warwickshire. 

Died.) At Daventry, by gout in his stomach, 
Edmund Barton, esy, solicitor. The brilliancy of 
his talents, and the ample store of legal know- 
Jedge with which his mifd was fraught, combined 
with the most gentlemanly and affable manners, 
secured to him the esteem of his very numerous 
friends—Col. David Rattray, of the 63d regt.— At 
Wellingborough, Mr. T. Tester, 56—At Northamp- 
ton, in his. 74th year, Mr. John Wright. He was 
keeper of the county gaol upwards of eightecn. 
years—Mrs. Barlow, wife of Lieut. P. Barlow, 
22d regt. of foot, in her 33d year—At Sywell 
Lodge, Mrs. Pell, aged 79, whose virtues and ex- 
emplary conduct through life endeared her to her 
family, and rendered her respected and esteemed 
iby all who knew her—At Kettering, Mrs. Hennell, 
widow of the late Mr, John Hennell, 75—At 
Gretton, Mrs. Cunnington, 90. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, | 


Births.) At Whickhem, the lady of the Hon. 
aud Rey. Edw, Grey, of a daughter—At Tyne- 
gaouth, the lady of John Tinley, esq. of a son. 

Married.) At North Shields,.Mr. Geo, Hunt- 
dogdon to Miss Hannah Askew, 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mr. John Robson, 65— 
Mr. W. Hind—Mrs. Isabella Forsyth, 60—Mrs. 
Anne Cleugh, 70—At Aluwick, Martha, wife of 
Mr. John Snowdon, 61—Roger Pearson, esq. 86— 
At Harbottle, Mrs. Barbara Bell, 82—At Berwick, 
Marg, wife of Mr. James Park, 4¢—Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Johnstone, a maiden lady, «i. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


As some workmen were recently removing the 

foundation of the eld ar-school, at South- 
well, they discovered a quantity of gold coin, con- 
sisting of ten 10s. pieces of King James I, and 
twenty 20s. pieces of Charles J. all in fine pre- 
servation. 


Married.) At Nottingham, Mr, Saxby, to Mrs. 
Williamson- Mr. Loscoe Bradley,to Miss Earn. 
shaw:—Mr. Richardson, of Wilford, to Miss So- 
pbia Barton, of Nottingham—At Bulwell, Mr. 
John Hodgkinson, to Miss Elizabeth Breckneck. 
Died.| At Nottingham, Mr. Christ. Greaves, 
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ter of the Rev, Joho Gibbons. 
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54—Mrs. Hutchinson, 40—At his house, in Castle 
gate, John Wyer, gent. 73—Mrs. Jepson, 65—y,, 
Anne Dickenson, of Mill-street, 57—At Mansfel 
Mrs. Andrews—At Tuxford, Miss Booth, 
Farnsfield, Mr, George Kemp, 23. 


' OXFORDSHIRE, 


Died.] The Rev. T. S. Smith, fellow of Mag. 
delen college, and eldest son of Mr. D. Smith, of 
Windsor, 29—Mrs. Mary Franklin, 36—Mrs. 6,5). 
coigne, of St. Peter's-le-Bailey—At Banbury, after 
@ long and painful illness, Miss Martha Dumbla 
ton—At Bladon, Mr. Thomas Smith, farmer, aged 
75: he dropped down from the chair in which he 
was sitting, without any previous illness, and in. 
mediately expired. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Marricd.} At Ashwell, Mr. Thos. Royce, of 
Oakham, to Miss Mary Tidd, of the former place 
—Mr. Scott, jan. of Prestou, to Jane, daugiter of 
Mr. Huff, of Oakham. 

Died.) At Oakham, Mr. Wm. Bloomfield, gg— 
At Uppiogham, Mr. J.T. Fisher—At Teigh, Anne, 
wife of Mr. Wm: Stafford, 60—At Lyndon, Mn, 
Bull, 74. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.|] At Bromfield, near Ludlow, Mr. G. 
Edwards, of Hanley, to Miss Sarah Jones—At 
Hales Owen, Mr. Isaac Brain, of Oldswinford, to 
Miss Sarah Crow—At Edgmond, Mr. T. Sillitoe, 
to Mary, second daughter of Mr. Asterley—At 
Wrockwardine, Mr. Mannering, to Miss Mary 
Nicholls, both of the Trench, near Newport—At 
Madeley, O. R. Poole esq. of Coalbrookdale, to 
Miss M. Clementson—Mr. John Rees, of Shrews- 
bury, to Miss Hannah Poole, of the Iron Bridge. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. ‘Tomkins, 85—Mr. 
John Tipton, 77—At Berwick Grove, near Sirews. 
bery, Miss Price, 27—At Bridgenorth, Mr. Edw. 
Williams—At Great Ness, Robert Edwards, esq. 
50—At Albrighton, Mr. Wheeler, 80—At Allstret- 
ton, in the prime of life, Richard, eldest son of 
the Rev. Richard Wilding—At Dorsington, Mrs. 
Mary Tomlins—At Mount Sion, Anne, wife of 
Leighton Delamore Griffith, esq. 


SOMERSETSHIRE,. 


On Tuesday, the 29th of February, the founda 
tion stone of a new literary and philosophical ia- 
stitution Was laid, with the usual formalities, ia 
Park-street, Bristol ; the procession that «tiended 
this ceremony was composed of the mayor aud 
principal municipal officers, who afterwards par 
took of a splendid repast prepared for the occa 
sion. The building will contain a spacious lecture: 
room, with a laboratory adjoining; a large all 
or library, reading-rooms, &c. 

The Rev. R. B Beague, M. A. fellow of Ema 
nnel college, ‘Cambridge, has been presented 
the master and fellows to the valuable vicarage 
King’s Brompton, vacant by the death of the Rey. 
T. Todd. 

yMarricd.] At Wells, Alex. Fraser, esq. to Mis 
Eliz Brooks, of Coxley. : 

Died.] At Hallatron, vear Bath, P. E. Scobe 
M. D. 63—At Frome, the Rev. John Sibree, dit 
senting minister, 55—At Ditchcat, Wm. Nortos 
Dawe, esq.—At Odcombe, near Yeovil, Mr 
Seviour, 83—At Bath, Joseph Cowles, ¢s4- en 
Bridgewater, Mrs. Warren—Capt. W. ger 
Mary, daughter of Charlies ‘Trevor, ©54- * oA 
Bath, Mrs. Rickets—Miss Gibbons, cldcst das 
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STAPPORDSHIRE. 


pirth.) At the Brades, the lady of T. Y. Hunt, 

_of a son and heir. 

warried } At Cheadle, Arthur Hinckley, esq. 
of Lichfield, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
joa Jefferys, esq. late of Wvodhouse—At Wol- 
wiampton, Mr. John Waight, to Mary Anne 

y—F. Close, esq. to Anne, third daughter 

@ the late Rev. John Arden, of Longcsoft Hall. 

Died.) At Stoney Fields, near Newcastle-under- 
lyoe, Wm. Bent, esq.—At Cannock, Jane, wife of 
the Rev, C. Dawes—At Bilston, Mr. R. Price, 
yorgeon. ‘ 

“ SUPFOLK. 
Births.) The lady of C. S. Collinson, esq. of a 


ne 
Married.) At Depden, Mr. W. Conn, of Bury, 
wMiss Eliz, L. Wright—Mr. Geo, Gladwell, of 
Wetherden, to Miss Lucy Culton, of Froston— 
Me J. Smith, of Barking, to Miss Mary Pryke— 
MtBelough, T. Wood, esq. to Henrietta Anne, 
oily daughter of the late A. C, Arnold, esq. of 
Lowestoft—At Norwich, Mr. Garnish, of Bungay, 
to Miss Robinson—Mr. Bean, of Eye, to Miss Har- 
ret Hines—At Yoxhall, Francis Close, esq. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, to Miss Ann Arden. 
Died.] At his seat, Grundisburgh, in his 80th 
yan, B. G. Dillingham, esq. formerly of Clue 
Hall, and father-in-law of Mr. Serjeant Frere, vice- 
chaheelior of Cambridge—Mrs. Lamprell, 84—C. 
Harrison, esq. of Palgrave, 69 ~At Woodbridge, the 
Rev. Robert Reynolds, late of Debach--Henry 
Cook, ésq. of Thirteen-street, Stoke-by-Nayland— 
At Needham, Mrs. Cooper, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Simpson, of Bradley Eall—At Badwell Ash, Mrs. 
‘0 widow of J. G. esq. of Ashfield Lodge 
, Beales, esq. of Hopton, 66—At Ousden, Mr. 
tey, O— At Wattisficid, Mrs. Catherine Mallows, 
-Mr, Peter Knopp, of Hargrave, 90. 


SUSSKX. 


Died} At Battle, Catherine Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Birch, Dean of Battle. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


| Married.) ‘At Aston, near Birmingham, the 
v. Hyla Holden, M. A. to Anne, youngest 
ghiter of the late James Richaids, esq. of Camp 


b] At Sutton Coldfield, Mrs. Aris, relict of 
» Semnael Aris, printer of the Birmingham Ga- 
“in her 83d year—At Ragby, George Gal- 















‘nit Wratistaw, esq. fellow of Magdalen college, 






a “Ov atry—At Birmingham, Wm. Radford, 
aang of Mr. Potts, of St. Mary’s square. 








| WESTMORELAND. 


} At Appleby, Elizabeth, third daughter of 
: j Dent, 22. ‘ 

-  +WILTSHTRE. 

} At Trowbridge, Thomas Tisbrell, esq. 
of much respectability and unble- 
t y of life—At Conock, near Devizes, 
»G. Warriner, esq. who during his long 
a Tandlord, never raised the rents of his 
® single shilling. 


'- WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Mr. Lowe has been collated to the 


Hallow, vacaut by the death of the 
Shipley. 
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ie Rey. J. Howlett, vicat of Folestill, 


Birth.} At Worcester, the lady of Dr. Wilson 
Philip, of a son. 

Married] At Hallow, Frederick Wm. Campbell, 
esq. of Barbreck, Argyleshire, to Sophia, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir Edward Winnington, bart. 
of Stanford Court. , 

Died.} At his house in the Tything, near Wor- 
cester, aged 80, Thomas Davis, esq., who served 
the office of mayor in 1787-3—Mrs. Martin, late of 
Hindlip-house, near this city, 81—Mrs. Blower, 70 
—Mr. Thomas Gillan, 77—Mrs. Eliz. Barker, 72— 
Mr. T, Pennethorse, 22—At Hanbury Parsonage, 
the Rev, Wm. Burslem, B. D. in his 74th year, 
and nearly 40 years rector of that parish—At Great 
Malvern, Mis. Harrison, 46—At Droitwich, Mr. 
Kynaston, 56—Jane Elsden, eldest daughter of tle 
Rev. Jonathan Jacques, rector of St. Andrew's, 
Droitwich, 19—At Peachley, Hallow, Mrs. Hol- 
land, 8t—At Bromsgrove, Mr. Wm. Green, 26—At 
Pershore, Mr. Wm. House, 60. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Died.] The lady of Charles Winn, esq. of Nos- 
tell Priory, of a son—Ihe lady of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, esq. of a son—At Hull, the lady of Mr. M. 
T. Prickett, of a son—At the vicarage honse, Top- 
cliffe, near Thitsk, the lady of the Rev. Thomas 
Allanson, of a son. 

Married.) At York, J. Waterland, esq. to Miss 
Ilick of Hull—John Bakes, esq. of Idle, to Mrs. E. 
Philips, of Bradford—At Leeds, Capt. H. C. Rus- 
sel, to Miss Mary Ann Thorp—At Kippax, Ashton, 
N. E. Mosley, esq. to Miss ‘Theresa Stables, of 
Hemsworth—At Halifax, John R. Ralph, esq, to 
Miss Agness Ramsden—The Rev. Thomas Wether- 
head, M. A. late of Doncaster, to Miss Overton— 
At Selby, Capt. William O’Padley, to Miss Savage 
—The Rev. Joseph Milner, B. A. of Catherine-hall, 
to Miss Compton—At Sculcoates’ Church, Mr. M. 
Empson, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Capt. 
Thomas ‘Thompson—At Leeds, Mr. R.° Whitaker, 
to Miss Sarah Waidman, after a courtship of 33 
years. 

Ded.} At Tanfield, the Rev. John Baines, 94— 
Leonard Newsome, esq. of St James’s-street, Leeds 
—At Woddlesford, Wm. Wilks, esq. 83—At Dal- 
tou, Mrs. Martha Bray. She was mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother to upwards of one 
hundred children—At Pontefract, Wm. Perfect, 
esq. 64—At Beverley, Lieut.-gen. Cheney—At 
Follyfoot, near Knaresboro’, William Jackson, esq. 
52—At Boroughbridge, John Burton, esq. 28—At 
Whitby, Mr. John Preston—At Whitwood, Mr. R. 
Wigan—At [ull, Miss Bramley, 17. 


WALES. 


Married.} Wm. Hanmer, esq. son of Sir Thos. 
Hanmer, bart. of Hanmer, Flintshire, to Euphemia 
Maria, only daughter of Col, Forbes, of Bodnod, 
Denbighshire—At Deubigh, Mr. John Edwards, to 
Miss Pritchard. 

Died. At Penclas, in the parish of Pemby, Mr. 
John Thomas, aged 100 years: within the last 18 
months, he walked 29 miles in one day !—At Llan- 
dovery, aged 72, Edward Jones, esq. many years 
an eminent attorney in that place, and one of his Ma 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county.of Car- 
marthen—Suddenly, Mr. Maurice Atterbury Evans, 
son of the vicar of Benrhyn, Cardiganshire—At- 
Dolgoy, Mary Anne, only daughter of Evan Evans, 
esq.—At Vaynor Park, Montgomeryshire, Joln 
Winder, esq.—At Greenhill, near Lilandilo, David 
H. Pugh, esq. a justice of the peace and high she- 
riff of Carmarthepshire—At Pen y Pyllo, Flint- 


shire, Hugh Humphrys, ¢sq.—At Lhansajntffraid, 
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Montgomeryshire, Mr, John Willisms of Lianfyilin, 
“<7—At the Rectory, Aberffiaw, Jane, wife of the 
Rev, Samuel Rowland—The Rey, David Rowland, 


vicar of Tregavon, Cardiganshire, 


SCOTLAND. 


_ Births.) At Edinburgh, Mrs. Stevenson, of a 
daughter—The lady of W. Ogilvie, esq..of a daugh- 
fer—At Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. Burns, of a 
daughter—At Culloden, Mrs. A. Gordon, of a son 
—The lady of Major-gen. the Hon, Alex. Duff, of a’ 
daughter—At Teviot-bank, the Hon, Mis. Elliot of 


a daughter. 


Murried.] At Edivburgh, Major-gen. Elliot, to 
Mrs. Pringle— Fred. Wm. Campbell, esq. of ‘Bar. 
breck, to Sophia, daughter of the late Sir E. Win- 
nington, bart.—At Edinburgh, Capt. Hawtayne, 


R. N. to Miss Anne Hope. 


Died.) At Edinburgh, Lieut. gen. Wm. Ro- 
bertson of Lude—At Braekla, William, second son 
of Capt. Frazer—At Glasgow, Miss Eliza Cook; 
of Newton-ball, Northumberlapd—At Jeantield, 
John M'Laren, @sq.—At Kinfaun’s Castle, Mrs. 
Johnston, 89—At Springfield, Niell Carrie, esq.— 
At Rothesay, John Blair, esq.—At Edinbargh, 
David Paterson, esq.—At Melville-house, Fife. 
shire, Alexander, earl of Leven and Melville, 
eomptrolier-general of the customs in Scotland: 
His lordship married Jane, only daughter of John 
‘Thornton, esq., by whom he had five sons and 
three daughters, and is sacceeded in his titles and 


estates by his eldest son David, Lord Balgonie. 


IRELAND. 


Lord George Beresfoyd, brother of the Marquis 
of Waterford, the’ present bishop of Clogher, has 
been translated to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, 
vacant by the death of the late Dr. Cleaver. ‘ The 
‘diocese of Clogher is looked upon as superior in 


point of emolument to the archdiocese of Dublin. 


Births.) In Hardwicke Place, Dublin, the lady 
of Lieati.col, Evans, of a son—At Riverston’, co. 
Tipperary; the lady Of Capt. Hobbs, of a daughter 
— Viscountess Dyncan, of asqn—In Cork, the Hon. 
Mrs. 1, Murray, of a son—In Rutland-square, 
‘Dublin, the Right Mon, the Countess of Wicklow, 
of a duughter—Thie Right Hon. Lady Iarriet Pa- 


get, ofa daughter. 


Married:] At’ her father’s seat, Prospect, co. 
Kildare, Mary ‘Andoe, eldest daughter of Matthew 
‘Andoe, esq. to Patrick Murtagh; e4q. of Lady Cas- 
‘tle, co. Kildare, eldest soh ¢6 Edward Murtagh, 
esq. Johnstown, co, Wéstmheath—At Dublin, Geo. 
Taw, second soa of John Roe, 
esq. of Beckfield,: Queen's to. to "Caroline, third 
daughter of the late Robert King, esq.—Mr. Robt. 
Graves, of Stephen’s Green, to Jane, daughter of 
Robert Graves, esq: of Matyborough—Mr: John 
Doyle, of Lower Fitzwilliam-strect, to Marianne, 
daughter of the late Mr. James Conan, of Daw- 
suastreet—Abrahum Bailey, ‘esq: of’ Bandon, to 
Miss Mary Buchannan, second daughter of Jotm 
Buachannan, esq: of Invishianuon; co. Cork=In 
Clonmel, Assistant-surgeon Voster, of the Sth dra- 
ddughter of the 
late Surgeon Bacon—The Rev. R. Macklin, rectér 
of Newcastle, and vicar of Lusk, to Jane Aune, 
daughter of George A. Lamb, estj. of East-hill, co. 
Wicklow—In Cork, Samuel Massey, esq; of Mit- 


‘Roe, est. barrister at’ 


goon guards, to Martha, youn 


Scotland—TIreland, 


‘Barker, esq. ‘surgeon und apothecary of Wa 

~—In Wexford, Sarah Backas, widow of ul 

Mr. B., of Waterford, and daughter of the 
Allein, es. of Reisk, in that county. 
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chelstown, eldest son of Nassau Massey, €5q. to 
Miss Eliza Fitton, third daughter of the Jate p 
Fitton, esq. of Cork—In Limerick, James Biack, 
esq. to Ann, only daughter of P. Murphy, e49, 
merchant—Francis Arthur, esq. of Limerick, to 
Ellen, daughter of the late Michael Barnett, esq, 
of Edenvale, co. Clare—At Youghal, Joshua R. 
Jacob, esq, of Waterford, to Jalian C, Hewetson 
daughter of the.Rev. Mr. Hewetson—Samyel 
Meade Ho:\son, of Merrion sqnare. esq. barriste; 
at law, to Miss Alicia, eldest daughter of the Jai. 
Richard Le Hunte, esq. of St. Boto!lph’s, Pom, 
brokeshire—Wm, . Lambert, esq. co. Wexford, to 
Sarah, third daughter of Hagh Rothwell, e534). co, 
Meatkh—John O'Connell, esq. M. D., Hardwicke. 
street, Dublin, to Emilia Catherine, eldest daugh. 
ter of the late John Armstrong Smyth, esq. barris. 
ter at law—Joshua R. Porter, of Grafton-street, 
esq. to to Marianne, daughter to the late James 
Jesson, esq: Dame-street—The Rev. M. J. Shav, 
to Sarah Frances, second daughter of the late W. 
Paterson, M. D. of Londonderry—John Robt. Ma. 
lone, esq. to Maria, second daughter of T, Putler, 
of Fitzwilliam-street, Dablin—William Whelan, 
esq. of Ballyraggett, to Margaret, second daughter 
of Mr. Richaid Hogan, of Castletown—In Ennis, 
John O’ Brien, esq. of Corofin, to Miss O'Dwyer, 
daughter of thé late W. O’D., esq. of Donooky, co., 
Clare—At Passage church, co. Waterford, Capt. G, 
Ingham, R. N. to Sarah, youngest daughter of T, 
Shadwell, esq. M. D. of Longbrea, co. Galway— 
Thos. Henry Lee, esq. late of the. 25th Light Dra. 
goous, to Mary, eldest daughter of M. Lowe, esq, 
of Mallardstown, co. Kilkenny. 

Died.) At his house.in Harcourt-street, Dublin, 
Leonard Mac Nelly, esq. of the Irish bar. He was 
in the 68th year of his age, and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1776—In Steplhen’s-green, in couse 
quence of breaking a blood-vessel, Mrs. Tyrrell, 
wife of R. T. esq.—Miss Ann Neville, 15, youngest 
daughter of Mr. S. N.—At_ Fair-View, near Dub- 
lin. Mrs. Birch, 82, relict of the late R. B., esq. of 
Turvey-House—At Sidmouth, the widow of the 
Right Hon. John Armstrong: ‘she mirried secondly 
the Rev. James Hobson, of Dublin, who was tutor 
in ber son’s family—At Artramont, co. Wexford, W. 
A. Le-Hnnte; esq.—At Powerstown, near Clonmel, 
Mrs. Grene, wife of G. G., esq , M. D.—In Cork, 
Miss C. Honan, daughter of the late M. H., ¢s9 
of Limerick, and sister of the Messrs. H. of Cork 
—THumphrey Jones, ¢sq. of Mullanbro, co. Kilken 
ny—In Lower Mount-street, Abigail, eldest daug)- 
terof the Rev, Francis Sadleir, ¥.T.C.D., 16—Ms. 
Cotton, wife of the: Rev. G. W. C., and sister of 
the late Col. Turton, of the Bengal artillery—Mrs. 


‘Cahill, wife of M. Cs, esq., of Sandford’s Court, . 
Kilkenpy—Jo. Waterford, Patrick, eldest son of T. 


Garvey, esq. of Browustown, co. Kilkenuy, li- 
In Limerick, Joho Hammond, esq. surveyor of e% 
cise—trn Limesick, Sarah, second daughter of W. 
Creagh, esq. of thatcity—Vere Ward, esq. of Straus: 


‘ford, co. Down—At Dunshaughiin, co. Mesth, Dr, 


Richard Corbally, 45 years a resident physician in 
that neighbourhood—Mrs. Gore, .relict of the late 


Capt. H. Gore, of the 24th light dragoons US. 
terfo! 


ve late 
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